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PASSENGER   PIGEON. 

WILD    PIGEON. 
ECTOPISTF.S    MIGRATORIUS. 

Char.  Above,  grayish  blue,  deeper  on  head  and  rump,  back  tinccd 
with  brown;  primaries  l)lackisli  with  border  of  ]Kile  bhie  ;  middle  tail- 
feathers  dusky,  the  remainder  shading  through  blue  to  white  ;  neck  with 
metallic  reflections  of  golden  purple  and  wine  color  ;  under  parts  brown- 
ish red  with  a  jmrple  tint  shading  through  purplish  jiink  to  white. 

A't'st.     In  tree.  —  a  frail  platform  of  twigs. 

£,^xs-     I  or  2  ;  dull  white;   r.45  X  1.05. 

The  Wild  Pigeon  of  America,  so  wonderful  for  its  gregarious 
habits,  is  met  with  more  or  less  according  to  circumstances 

V(^L.  II.  —  1 
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fnjin  Mexico  to  Hudson  15ay,  in  which  inhospitable  region 
it  is  seen  even  in  December,  weathering  tlie  severity  ut"  the 
climate  with  indifference,  and  sui)porling  itself  upon  the 
meagre  buds  of  the  juniper  when  the  ground  is  hiddt-n  by 
inundating  snows,  do  the  west  it  is  found  to  the  ba^)C  of  the 
Northern  Andes,  or  i\.ocky  Mountains,  but  docs  nut  appear 
to  l)e  known  beyond  this  natural  barrier  to  it.-,  devious 
wanderings.  As  might  be  su])posed  from  its  extraordinary 
history,  it  is  formed  with  peculiar  strength  of  wing,  moving 
through  the  air  with  extreme  rapidity,  urging  its  tlight  aLo  by 
(juick  and  very  muscular  strokes.  During  the  season  of 
amorous  address  it  olten  Hies  out  in  numerous  ho\ermg  cir- 
cles ;  and  while  thus  engaged,  the  ti[)s  of  the  great  wmg- 
feathers  are  heard  to  strike  against  each  other  so  as  to  produce 
a  very  audible  sound. 

'I'he  almost  incredible  and  unjiaralleled  associations  which 
the  species  form  with  each  other  appear  to  have  no  relation 
wuh  the  usual  motives  to  migration  among  other  birds.  .\ 
general  and  mutual  attachment  seems  to  occasion  this  congre- 
gating propensity.  Nearly  the  whole  species,  which  at  any  one 
time  inhabit  the  continent,  are  found  together  in  the  same 
place  ;  they  do  not  tly  from  climate,  as  they  are  cajxible  of 
enduring  its  severity  and  extremes.  They  are  even  found  to 
breed  in  the  latitude  of  51  degrees,  round  Hudson  Bay  and 
the  interior  of  New  Hampshire,  as  well  as  in  the  32(1  degree  in 
the  dense  forests  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
accidental  situation  of  their  food  alone  directs  all  their  move- 
ments ;  while  this  continues  to  be  supplied  they  sometimes 
remain  sedentary  in  a  particular  district,  as  in  the  dense  forests 
of  Kentucky,  where  the  great  body  remained  for  years  in  suc- 
cession, and  were  scarcely  elsewhere  to  be  found  :  and  here, 
at  length,  when  the  mast  happened  to  fail,  they  disappeared 
for  several  years. 

The  ra])idity  of  flight,  so  necessary  in  their  vast  ilomestic 
movements,  is  sufficiently  remarkable.  The  Pigeons  killed 
near  the  city  of  New  York  have  been  found  with  their  crops 
full  of  rice  collected  in  the  plantations  of  Georgia  or  Carolina  ; 
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an<l  as  this  kind  of  food  is  (Ui-rested  by  thcin  enlirel)  in  twelve 
hours,  ilu-y  nuist  liave  travelled  i)robiibly  three  or  four  humlred 
inik's  iri  about  the  half  of  that  time,  ur  have  speil  at  the  rate  of 
a  uiile  in  a  minute.  W  ith  a  velocity  like  this,  our  i'igcon  might 
visit  the  shores  of  Kurope  in  less  than  three  days  ;  and,  in  fact, 
according  to  Flemming.  a  straggler  wa^  actually  hhot  in  Scetl- 
iand  in  the  v,-mter  of  162^.  A^isociatetl  with  this  rapidity  of 
tlight  must  also  be  the  extent  and  acuteness  of  its  virion,  or 
otherwise  the  object  of  its  motions  would  be  nugatory;  so 
that  while  thus  tlarting  over  the  country  almost  with  the 
velocity  of  thought,  it  still  keeps  up  a  strict  survey  for  its 
Lire,  and  in  passing  over  a  sterile  region  sails  high  in  the  air 
with  a  widely  extended  front,  but  instantly  droj)s  its  tlight  at 
the  prospect  oi  food,  flying  low  till  it  alights  near  an  amjile 
sui)ply. 

The  associated  numbers  of  Wild  Pigeons,  the  nimierous 
llocks  which  compose  the  general  swarm,  are  without  any 
other  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  feathered  race  ;  they  can 
indeed  alone  be  comjjared  to  the  finny  shoals  of  herrings, 
which,  descending  from  the  .Arctic  regions,  discolor  and  fill 
the  ocean  to  the  extent  of  mighty  kingdoms.  Of  their  amaz- 
ing numbers  and  the  circumstances  attendant  on  this  fact,  tne 
reader  will  do  well  to  consult  the  indefatigable  Wilson  and  the 
celebrated  .\udubon.  Our  limits  and  more  bounded  personal 
information  will  not  allow  us  to  enlarge  on  this  curious  and 
extraordinary  subject.  To  talk  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
individuals  of  the  same  species  habitually  associated  in  feed- 
ing, roosting,  and  breeding,  without  any  regard  to  climate  or 
season  as  an  operating  cause  in  these  gregarious  mo\ements, 
would  at  first  appear  to  be  wholly  incredible  if  not  borne  out 
bv  the  numerous  testimonv  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
boring  districts.  The  approach  of  the  mighty  feathered  army 
with  a  loud  rushing  roar  and  a  stirring  bree/i  attended  by  a 
sudden  darkness,  might  be  mistaken  for  a  fearful  tornado  about 
to  overwhelm  the  face  of  Nature.  For  several  hours  together 
the  vast  host,  extending  some  miles  in  breadth,  still  continues 
to  pass  in  flocks  without  diminution.     The  whole  air  is  filled 
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with  birds  ;  their  mutin^^  r^'scmbles  a  shower  of  sleet,  and  they 
shut  out  the  hght  as  if  it  were  an  ecHpse.  .\t  the  ajijiroach  of 
the  Mawk  their  subhnie  r^nd  l)eautiful  aerial  evoKitions  are 
disturbed  Hke  the  ruffling  s(|uall  extending  over  the  placid 
ocean  :  as  a  thundering  torrent  they  rush  together  in  a  concen- 
trating mass,  and  heaving  in  undulati'ig  and  glittering  sweeps 
towards  the  earth,  at  length  again  jjroceed  in  lofty  meanders 
like  the  rushing  of  a  niight\-  animated  river. 

I>ut  the  Hawk  is  not  their  only  enemy  :  i';ns  of  thousands 
are  killed  in  various  ways  by  all  the  inhabitants  far  and  near. 
The  evolutions  of  the  feeding  Pigeons  as  they  circle  round  are 
both  beautiful  and  amusing.  Aligiiting,  they  industriously 
search  through  the  withered  leaves  for  their  favorite  mast ; 
those  behind  are  continually  rising  and  passing  forward  in 
front,  in  such  raj^id  succession  that  the  whole  tlock,  still  cir- 
cling over  the  ground,  seem  yet  on  the  wing. 

As  the  sun  begins  to  decline,  they  depart  in  a  body  for  the 
general  roost,  which  's  often  hundreds  of  miles  distant,  and  is 
generally  chosen  in  the  tallest  and  thickest  forests,  almo.st 
divested  of  underwood.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  waste  and 
desolation  of  these  nocturnal  resorts  ;  the  vegetation  becomes 
buried  by  their  excrements  to  the  depth  of  several  inches. 
The  tall  trees  for  thousands  of  acres  are  completely  killed,  and 
the  ground  strewed  with  m.assy  branches  torn  down  b\-  rhe 
clustering  weight  of  the  birds  which  have  rested  upon  them. 
The  whole  region  for  several  years  presents  a  continued  scene 
of  devastation,  as  if  swept  by  the  resistless  blast  of  a  whirlwind. 
The  Honorable  T.  H.  Perkins  informs  me  that  he  has  seen  one 
of  these  desolated  roosting  grounds  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Champlain  in  New  York,  and  that  the  forest  to  a  great  extent 
presented  a  scene  of  total  ruin. 

The  breeding-places,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  differ 
Irom  the  roosts  in  their  greater  extent.  In  1807,  according  to 
A\'ilson,  one  of  these  immense  nurseries,  near  Shelbyville  in 
Kentucky,  \vas  sew  ral  miles  in  breadth  and  extended  through 
the  woods  for  upwards  of  forty  miles.  After  occupying  this 
situation  for  a  succession  of  seasons  they  at  length  abandoned 
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it,  and  removed  sixty  or  t-ighty  miles  off  to  the  bank^  df  dreen 
Kivfr  in  thi-  >ame  State,  w!ierc  they  congregated  m  (.-(lual 
numbers.  These  situations  seem  regulated  by  the  prospect  of 
a  NUpplv  of  food,  such  as  beech  and  (jak  mast.  'I'Ik-}'  also 
i'jL-d  ou  most  kinds  of  jiulst.'  and  grain,  as  well  as  wJKHtle- 
l)i.rries,  with  those  of  the  holly  and  nettle  tree.  W'iNou  often 
counted  upwards  of  ninety  nests  in  a  single  tree,  and  the  whole 
forest  was  filled  with  them.  These  frail  cradles  for  the  young 
are  merely  formed  of  a  few  slender  dead  twigs  negligently  i)Ut 
togetlier,  and  with  so  little  art  that  the  concavity  aj)pcars 
scarcely  sufficient  for  the  transient  reception  of  the  young,  who 
are  readily  seen  through  this  thin  fiooring  from  below.  The 
eggs  are  white,  as  usual,  and  only  two  in  number,  one  of  them 
abortive,  according  to  Wilson,  and  producing  usually  but  a 
single  bi''d.  Audubon,  however,  asserts  that  there  are  two,  as 
in  the  tame  Pigeons,  where  the  number  of  the  sexes  in  this 
faithful  tribe  are  almost  uniformly  e([ual.  '1  heir  c(>oi/ii(  call, 
billing,  and  general  demeanor  are  apparently  (juite  similar  to 
the  l)ehavior  of  the  domestic  species  in  the  breeding-season. 
iJinls  of  jirey,  and  rapacious  animals  generally,  are  pretty 
regular  attendants  upon  these  assailable  communities.  I'ut 
their  most  destructive  enemy  is  man  ;  an<l  as  socjn  as  the 
young  are  fully  grown,  the  neighboring  inhabitants  asseml)le 
and  encamp  for  several  days  around  the  devoted  Pigeons  with 
wagons,  axes,  and  cooking  utensils,  like  the  outskirts  of  a 
destructive  army.  The  perpetual  tumult  of  the  birds,  the 
crowding  and  fluttering  multitudes,  the  thtmdering  roar  of 
their  wings,  and  the  crash  of  falling  trees,  from  vv-hirji  the 
young  are  thus  precipitated  to  the  ground  by  the  axe,  ])r()- 
duces  altogether  a  scene  of  indescribable  and  almost  terrific 
confiision.  It  is  dangerous  to  walk  beneath  these  clustering 
crowds  of  birds,  from  the  frequent  descent  of  large  branches 
broken  down  by  the  congregating  millions  :  the  horses  start  at 
the  noise,  and  conversation  can  only  be  heard  in  a  shout. 
These  S(/im/>s,  or  young  Pigeons,  of  which  three  or  four  broods 
are  produced  in  the  season,  are  extremely  fat  and  palatable, 
and  as  well  as  the  old  birds  killed  at  the  roosts  are  often,  with 
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;i  waiuon  i)n)(liLMlily  ;;ncl  l)ro(li,^ilJU^(  slaughter,  strewed  (ju  the 
L^rouiid  a>  tatu-iiin.u;  fixul  for  thr  ho^^s.  At  the  rocjsts  the 
(Icstniction  i:i  iio  1l>s  extensive;  {^uins,  chibs,  long  poles,  pots 
of  burning  siil[»lnu-,  and  every  other  engine  of  d'.  stru(  tiun 
which  wanton  avarice  can  brnig  forward,  are  all  eniploNed 
against  llu-  swarming  host.  Indeed  for  a  time,  in  manv 
places,  nothing  scarcely  is  seen,  talked  of,  or  eaten,  but 
Pigeons. 

In  the  Atlantic  States,  where  the  flocks  are  less  abi.ndant, 
the  gun,  dec(jy,  and  net  are  put  in  operation  against  the 
devoted  throng.  Twenty  or  even  thirty  dtzen  have  been 
cauglit  at  a  single  sweep  of  the  net.  Wagon-loads  of  them 
are  pin'.red  into  market,  where  they  are  sometimes  sold  for  no 
more  than  a  cent  ai)iece.  Their  combined  movements  are 
also  sometimes  sufficiently  extensive.  The  Honorable  T.  H. 
Perkins  remarks  that  about  the  year  i  79S,  while  he  was  pass- 
ing through  New  Jersey,  near  Newark,  the  flocks  continued  to 
pass  for  at  least  two  hours  without  cessation;  and  he  learnt 
from  the  neighboring  inhabitants  that  in  descending  upon  a 
large  pond  to  tlrink,  those  in  the  rear,  alighting  on  the  backs  of 
the  first  that  arrived  (in  the  usual  order  of  their  movements  on 
land  to  feed),  pressed  them  beneath  the  surfiice,  so  that  tens  of 
thousands  were  thus  drowned.  They  were  likewise  killed  in 
great  numbers  at  the  roosts  with  clubs. 

Down  to  twenty  years  ago  immen.^e  fiocks  of  Pigeons  were 
seen  yearly  in  every  State  of  New  England,  and  they  nested  n\ 
communities  that  were  reckoned  by  lliousands.  Now,  in  place  of 
the  myriads  that  gathered  here,  only  a  few  can  be  found,  and  these 
are  scatteied  during  the  breeding-season,  —  each  pair  selecting  an 
isolated  site  for  the  nest. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Wild  Pigeon  was  exceedingly  abundant  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada:  now  it  is  rare.  Mcllwraith 
sends  a  similar  report  from  Ontario.  Wheaton,  in  Ohio,  finds  it 
"  irregular  and  uncommon,"  and  writes  of  the  "  throngs  "  that 
formerly  nested  there.  Ridgeway  says  nothing  of  its  occurrence 
in  Illinois  to-day,  but  repeats  the  story  of  the  older  observers, 
to  whom  it  was  familiar.  Warren  says  it  appears  in  Pennsylvania 
in  the  fall,  but  no  longer  in  the  abundance  of  former  years.  To- 
day we  riust  go  to  the  upper  regions  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and 
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;ii  ihe  heavily  iimhered  di.>trif.>  ui  .MiehiuMn  to  tiiul  large  Hocks  of 
ligeons,  and  even  there  wc  can  rind  but  a  remnant  of  the  hosts 
that  assembled  in  those  regions  a  tew  years  ago. 

The  most  important  of  recent  contributions  to  the  biography  of 
this  si)eiies  is  Mr.  William  lireuster's  a'ticjr  in  "'Ihe  Auk" 
for  October.  18.S9.  He  tells  there  of  a  -nesting""  in  Michigan  in 
1S77  that  covered  an  area' twenty-eight  miles  long  and  tiiree  to  four 
miles  wide,  and  says  ;  "  Kor  t!ie  entire  distance  of  t\veiity-ei;.;ht 
miles  everv  tree  of  any  size  had  more  or  less  nests,  and  nuuiy  tree.> 
were  filled  with  them." 

Brewster  visited  Michigan  in  iSSS,  and  lieard  that  a  large  riock 
!iad  passed  over  the  nortliern  .section  of  the  southern  penninsula. 
l)u'  t  liad  gone  farther  nortii  l)efore  nesting.  —  he  could  not  find  it. 
He  thinks  the  tlock  was  sutiiciently  large  to  stock  the  Western 
States  again,  were  these  birds  protected  for  a  few  years  from  the 
terrific  slaugluer  that  now  imperils  their  existence  :  lor  it  is  simply 
this  slaughter  that  has  dimini.slied  tlie  numbers  of  the  jjirds.  Tliere 
is  no  mysterv  aliout  their  disappearance,  as  many  writers  iiave  tried 
to  represent.  Doubtless  this  species  has  been  irregular  in  appear- 
ing in  any  given  locality  at  all  times,  the  movements  of  the  tlock.s 
being  influenced  by  the  food  supply.  Hut  the  Pigeons  have  been 
e.xterminated  in  t!ie  East  just  as  they  are  being  exterminated  in  the 
West,  —  bv  -netting."  One  old  netter  tolcl  Mr.  Brewster  that 
during  1881  as  many  as  five  hundred  men  were  engaged  in  nettmg 
Pigeons  in  Michigan,  and.  said  he,  -'They  ca])tured  on  the  average 
twenty  thiiu>and  apiece  during  the  season."'  At  this  rate  the  Pigeon 
will  soon  ioin  the  buffalo  on  that  list  so  di.sgraceful  to  humanity, 
"the  extinct  species.*"  —  a  list  that  will  be  filled  rapidly  if  a  check 
is  not  iir.t  on  men's  avarice  and  the  law's  shameful  negligence. 


WHITE-CROWNED    PICiEON. 

COLL'MB.\  LEUCOCF.PHAL.\. 

'  rfAK.  (ieneral  color  dark  slate  blue,  darker  on  winps  and  tail,  p.-iler 
below  ;  ui)per  part  of  head  white ;  cape  on  hind  neck  of  rich  maroon,  and 
below  it  a  band  of  metallic  green,  each  feather  bordered  with  scale-like 
liatches  of  black.     Length  about  i^Ji  inches. 

AV.fA     In  low  tree  or  bush,  made  of  twigs  and  roots,  lined  with  gr.ass 

Ei.'l^s.    2;  white;  1.40  v  1.05. 

This  species,  well  known  as  an  inhabitant  of  Mexico  and 
the  West  Indies,  is  also  gregarious,  and  found  in  great  numbers 
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on  tin-  rocks  of  the  l-'lorida  Keys,  where  it  breeds  in  society 
.111(1  when  llrst  seiMi  in  the  s|)ring  feeds  i)rin(:ii);illy  upcjn  the 
bceeh-phnn  and  .he  berries  of  a  kind  of  pahn.  Kroia  the 
pecuhar  seK(  t'on  of  its  hri'edin,i,'-pla(;es  it  is  known  in  some  of 
the  W  t  -.1  .,  particularly  Janiaiea,  St.  I  )oniin^'o,  and  I'orto 

Rico,  by  the  name  of  Rock  Pigeon,  it  likc.vise  abounds  in 
the  llahama  islands,  and  f(jrms  an  important  article  of  food  to 
the  inhai)itants,  —  particularly  the  young  birds  as  they  become 
fully  grown. 

.According  to  .\udubon,  these  birds  arrive  on  the  s(juthern 
keys  of  the  Floridas,  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  from  tl.e  20th 
of  April  to  the  ist  of  May,  remaining  to  breed  tluring  the  >um- 
mer  season.  'I'hey  are  at  all  times  extremely  shy  and  wary, 
remaining  so  indeed  even  while  incubating,  skii)ping  from  the 
nests  and  taking  to  wing  without  noise,  and  remaining  off 
sometimes  as  much  as  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  In  the  month 
of  May  the  young  s(iuabs  are  nearly  able  to  lly,  and  are  killed 
in  great  numbers  by  the  wreckers  who  \isit  the  ke)s.  The 
nest  ih  ])laced  on  the  summit  of  a  cactus  shoot  a  few  feet  from 
the  ground  or  on  the  u])i)er  branches  of  a  mangrove,  or  (]uite 
low  impending  over  the  water;  externally  it  is  comjjosed  of 
small  twigs,  and  lined  with  grass  and  fibrous  roots.  The  eggs 
are  two,  white,  rather  roundish,  and  as  large  as  those  of  the 
domestic  Pigeon.  This  bird  has  apparently  several  broods  in 
the  season.  His  cooing  may  be  heard  to  a  considerable  ilis- 
tance  ;  after  a  kind  of  crowing  ]:)relude  he  repeats  his  /v/^  k/x^ 
kop.  When  suddenly  ai^proached,  he  utters  a  hollow  guttural 
sound,  like  the  Common  Pigeon.  White-crowned  Pigec^ns  are 
easily  domesticated,  and  breed  in  that  state  freely.  About  the 
beginning  of  October  they  are  very  numerous,  and  then  return 
to  pass  the  winter  in  the  West  India  islands. 
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KKV   WKSr   QIAIL-DOVE. 

rAKTKIIXiK    PKiKoX. 
(  JK(  tlRVGON    MARI INUA. 

Char.  Above,  reddish  purple,  tlic  iicik  and  liead  with  metallic  retlcc- 
tioiis  ui  green ;  beluw,  pale  viiiaceoiis,  lading  to  white  un  chin,  and  x.>y 
buff  on  under  taiVcovcrts;  white  of  chin  extends  below  the  eyes.  Length 
about  II  inches. 

Xest.  In  low  branches,  sometimes  on  the  ground  ;  made  of  liulu 
twigs. 

Eg^s.    2;  white:  1.40  X  i.oo. 

This  beautiful  species,  orig  nally  discovered  in  Jamaica,  was 
found  by  Audubon  to  be  a  summer  resident  on  the  island  u( 
Kev  West,  near  the  extremity  of  East  Florida  ;  it  retires  \n 
winter  to  the  island  of  Cuba.  Its  flight  is  low,  swift,  and 
protracted,  keeping  in  loose  flo(  ks  or  families  of  from  five  or 
six  to  a  dozen.  These  dwell  chiefly  in  the  tangled  thickets, 
but  go  out  at  times  to  the  shore  to  feed  and  dust  themselves. 
This  bird  contracts  and  spreads  out  its  neck  in  the  usual 
manner  oJ  Pigeons.  Its  cooing  is  not  so  soft  or  prolonged  a> 
that  of  the  Common  Dove  ;  the  sound  resembles  7i>hoe  7i>hoi'- 
oh-oh-oh-oh.  When  surprised,  it  gives  a  guttural,  gasping 
sound,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Common  Pigeon  in  the  same 
circumstances.  Quail  Doves  keep  usually  near  shady  secluded 
ponds  in  the  thickest  places,  and  perch  on  the  low  branches 
of  the  trees.     The  nest  is  formed  of  light  dry  twigs,  sometimes 
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oil  tlu'  ;^r()un<l.  oil  the  l.ir^^c  branches  of  trees,  or  even  on 
•>kiitler  twi^'",.  ( )ii  the  joili  of  May  it  will  eontain  two  whitL- 
I'ffus.  aJMKj^t  traiisluient.  in  July  the>e  |)i;4eoas  come  out  of 
the  thic  ket>  in  llocks  of  all  aj,'fs,  an«l  fretpienting  the  roads  to 
ilust  theinsii\e>,  an*  then  easily  procured  and  conr^idered  yood 
food.  rhe\'  (cvd  chielly  on  berries  ami  ^eeds,  and  it:irti(  nlarly 
the  sta-urape.  They  depart  for  I  uba  ur  tlie  otiier  West  India 
islands  ,d)out  the  middle  of  October. 

This  s])L'(  ics   is  now  met  with  onlv  on    Kcv  West  and  the  ex- 

•  0  0 

trcnie  southern  isl.uuls  of  Morida.  and  even  there  is  a  rare  bird. 


Nori;.  —  A  specimen  of  the  Kl  ODV  Oi' ail-dove  {Gt'otiyc^fln 
ttioiitinid)  was  capturud  on  Key  West  in  December,  l8S8.  the 
first  taken  within  tlie  borders  ot  North  America. 


/I.NAIDA    DOVE. 

ZeNAIDA    ZF.NAIliA. 

(  iiMx.  Above,  olive  gray  with  .1  red  tinge;  top  of  head  and  under 
parts  purplish  red;  neck  wiili  metallic  reflections;  a  black  jiatch  on 
wing-coverts;  tail  with  terminal  band  ut  black  tipped  with  white.  Lenj;th 
about  10  inches. 

A't'st.  In  low  bush ;  a  slight  affair  of  fine  twig>.  The  nests  are  some- 
times placed  on  the  sand  and  concealed  by  tuft-  of  grass,  and  these 
ground-nests  are  compactly  built  of  leaves  and  grass. 

/;■;,■;'•'■•     :;  white  ;  1.20  X  0.95. 

This  beautiful  little  species  inhabits  the  Keys  of  Florida,  but 
is  rare.  Individuals  have  been  foun»l  in  the  neighboring  island 
of  ( "uba.  They  keep  much  on  the  ground,  where  they  dust 
themselves  and  swallow  gravel  to  assist  digestion.  When  rising 
on  the  wing,  the  same  whistling  noise  is  heard  from  the  motion 
of  their  wings,  as  is  the  case  ot  the  common  Carolina  Turtle 
Dove. 


MnrRXiNC,    \)()\'K. 

CAROLINA    |)(»\i:.     TIKTI.E   DOVK. 

/.IN  \I1H  k\    MAI   Ui  iIUA. 

Char  Male:  abovr,  grayish  liliic,  tlie  l)ack  washed  with  brownish 
olive:  sides  of  head  and  nucix  ami  br(.a>t  purplish  red;  Ix-Ily  buninh ; 
sidfs  of  ncck  witli  metallic  rctkctions ;  a  black  .-pot  on  the  cheeks;  tail 
with  bar  cif  black,  uiucr  fuatht.rs  br<iad!y  tipped  with  white.  Female: 
»jmi]ar,  but  duller;  breast  brownish.     Length  about  12  inches. 

A^tsf.  In  a  tree  or  bii>Ii  nv  on  fence  rail  it  rr.rk.  —  a  mere  platform 
nadely  made-  of  twigs. 

£-.'.-.     .2-4  (ustiallv  J);  white;   i.r;  X  0..S5. 

This  n'most  familiar  I'i^con  in  the  course  of  the  sprinij 
leisurely  migrates  through  the  interior  as  far  as  to  ("anacia, 
though  in  the  Eastern  States  it  is  rarely  met  with  to  the 
north  of  ( "onnecticut.  Many  apjiear  sedentar)'  in  the  warmer 
Slates,  where  they  breed  as  far  south  as  Louisiana.  They  are 
also  said  to  inhabit  the  .Antilles,  and  we  saw  them  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  Territory  of  Oregon.  In  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
L'nion  they  commence  laying  early  in  April,  and  in  South 
Carolina  I  heard  their  plaintive  coo  on  the  29th  of  Januarj' ; 
but  at  the  e.xtremity  of  their  range  they  scarcely  begin  to 
breed  before  the  middle  of  May.  They  lay.  as  usual,  two  eggs. 
of  a  pure  white,  and  make  their  nest  in  the  horizontal  branches 
of  a  tree.  It  is  formed  of  a  mere  layer  of  twigs  so  loosely  and 
slovenly  put  together  as  to  appear  scarcely  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  young  from  falling  out. 
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I!y  the  first  fine  days  of  the  early  Southern  sj^ring  we  hear 
from  the  biuklin!^^  trees  of  the  forest,  or  the  already  blooming 
thicket,  the  mourntul  call  of  the  Carolina  Turtle  I)ove.  com 
mencing  as  it  were  with  a  low  and  plaintive  sigh,  a\i;h  <<'>  loo 
coo,  re])eated  at  imjiressive  inter\als  of  half  a  minute,  and 
heard  distinctly  to  a  considerable  distance  through  the  •^till 
and  balmy  air  of  the  reviving  season.  This  sad  but  ])lea>ing 
note  is  also  more  distinguished  at  this  time,  as  it  seeks  the 
noon-day  warmth  in  which  to  utter  its  complaint,  and  where  it 
is  now  heard  without  a  rival. 

The  flight  of  this  species  is  rapid  and  protracted,  and,  as 
usual  in  the  genus,  accompanied  by  a  very  audible  whistling 
noise  ;  the  birds  fly  out  often  In  wide  circles,  but  sel<lom  rise 
above  the  trees,  and  kee})  out  near  the  skirt  of  the  forest  or 
round  the  fences  and  fields,  which  they  visit  with  considerable 
familiarity,  gleaning  after  the  crop  has  been  removed,  and  sel- 
dom molesting  the  farmer  except  by  now  and  then  raising  uj)  a 
few  grains  in  sowing  time,  which  may  happen  to  be  exj^oseci  too 
temptingly  to  view.  The  usual  food  of  this  species  is  various 
kinds  of  grain  and  small  acorns,  as  well  as  the  berries,  of  the 
holly,  dogwood,  poke,  whortle,  and  partridge  berrie>.  with 
other  kinds  according  to  the  season.  In  the  nuptial  period 
the  wide  circling  flight  of  the  male  is  often  repeated  around 
his  mate,  towards  whom  he  glides  with  wings  and  tail  expanded, 
and  gracefully  alights  on  the  same  or  some  adjoining  tree, 
where  she  receives  his  attentions  or  fosters  her  eggs  and  infant 
brood.  On  alighting,  they  spread  out  their  flowing  train  in  a 
graceful  attitude,  accompanying  the  motion  by  a  clucking  and 
balancing  of  the  neck  and  head  evincing  the  lively  emotion 
and  mutual  affection  they  cherish.  When  the  female  now  con- 
fines herself  to  her  eggs,  her  constant  mate  is  seen  feeding  her 
with  a  delicate  and  assiduous  attention. 

The  roosting  places  preferred  by  the  Carolina  Turtle  Doves 
are  among  the  long  and  unshorn  grass  of  neglected  fields,  in 
the  slight  shelter  of  corn-stalks,  or  the  borders  of  meadows  ; 
they  also  occasionally  seek  harbor  among  the  rustling  and  fall- 
ing leaves,  and  amidst  the   thick  branches  of  various  ever- 
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greens.  lUit  in  every  situation,  even  though  in  darkness,  they 
are  so  vigilant  as  to  fly  at  the  instant  of  approach.  They  do 
not  huddle  together,  but  take  u[)  their  rest  in  solitude,  though 
a  whole  llock  may  be  in  the  same  field  ;  they  also  fretiuently 
re>ort  to  the  same  roosting  jjlaces,  if  not  materially  molested. 
It  is  a  hardy  species,  enduring  consitlerable  cold,  and  indi- 
viduals remain  even  in  the  Middle  as  well  as  the  Southern 
Stales  throughout  the  year.  'I'hese  birds  are  far  less  gregarious 
and  migratory  than  is  the  common  Wild  Pigeon.  \\  hen  their 
food  becomes  scanty  in  the  fields  in  the  course  of  the  winter, 
they  approach  the  farm,  feeding  among  the  poultry  with  the 
lUackbirtls,  Sparrows,  and  other  guests  of  the  same  accidental 
bounty,  and  if  allowed  without  reprisal,  appear  as  gentle  as 
Domestic  Doves.  Raised  from  the  nest,  they  are  easily  tamed, 
an  1  mstances  are  known  of  their  breeding  in  confinement. 
'Yhvir  Hesh  is  also  much  esteemed,  and  l)y  some  considered  as 
scarcely  mferior  to  that  of  the  Sni])e  or  Woodcock. 

The  Mourning  Dove  is  a  common  summer  resident  of  portions 
of  southern  New  JMigland.  and  occurs  sparingly  northward  to 
New  Urunswick.  Mr.  Mcllwraitii  reports  it  breeding  sparingly 
in  soutliern  Ontario. 
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GROUND    DOVE.  Sw.r  ik       . 

COI.U.MBIGALLIXA    I'ASSF.KIXA    TERRESTRIS. 

Char.  Back  and  rump  grayish  olive,  head  and  neck  purplish  red 
glossed  with  blue,  the  feathers  edged  with  grayish  olive  ;  wings  like  hack, 
but  tinged  with  purple  and  spotted  with  steel  blue  ;  central  tail-feathers 
like  back,  outer  feathers  blackish  with  paler  tips  ;  lower  parts  purplish 
red,  tlie  feathers  of  the  breast  streaked  with  grayish  olive  ;  bill  yellow, 
tipped  with  black  ;  feet  yellow.  Female  and  young  paler,  grayer,  and 
without  the  jnirple  tints.     Length  6/2  inches. 

A'tst.  On  a  tree,  usually  on  a  low  branch,  but  sometimes  15  to  20  feet 
from  the  ground  ;  little  more  than  a  platform  of  twigs. 

£,i,'gs.     2  ;  dull  white  or  creamy;  0.S5  X  0.65. 

1  he  Oround  Dove  is  an  inhabitant  of  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  south  of  Virginia,  and  is  met  with  also  in  the  West 
Indies.     It   is  common   in  the   sea  islands  of  the    Southern 
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States,  particularly  in  South  Carolina  and  (leorgia,  where  it  is 
seen  in  small  tlocks  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  'I'hese  binb 
are  found  usually  upon  the  ground,  and  prefer  the  o{)en  fields 
and  cultivated  tracts  to  the  woods;  their  llight  is  seldom  pro- 
tracted, as  they  fly  out  commonly  only  to  short  distances, 
though  on  the  approach  of  winter  they  retire  to  the  islands 
and  milder  jxirts  of  the  continent,  arriving  again  at  their 
northern  resorts  early  in  April.  Like  some  other  species,  they 
have  a  frecjuent  jetting  motion  with  the  tail,  and  the  usual 
tender  cooing  and  gesticulations  of  the  tribe.  'I'hey  feed  on 
various  seeds  and  berries,  particularly  on  those  of  the  tooth- 
ache tree,  near  which  they  are  frequently  seen  in  the  season. 
They  likewise  feed  on  rice  and  other  small  grain,  antl  become 
easily  tamed  and  reconciled  to  the  cage ;  in  this  way  they  are 
also  occasionally  fattened  for  the  table,  and  arc  particularly 
esteemed  by  the  French  planters. 

The   Ground  Dove  is   still   a  common   bird  in   the   South,  and 
wanders  orcasionally  as  far  north  as  the  District  of  Columbia. 


BLUE-HEADED    QUAIL-DOVE. 

SlARXfENAS    CYANOCEPHALA. 

Char.  Above,  olive  brown  ;  crown  rich  blue,  bordered  by  black ;  a 
wide  stripe  of  white  from  chin  to  back  of  neck  ;  below,  russet,  the  breast 
tinged  with  purple  ;  throat  black,  edged  with  white.     Length  1 1  inches. 

A'l-s/.     On  a  tree  or  low  busii ;  a  platform  of  loosely  arranged  twigs. 

i5^yj.     1-2;  white;   1.40  X  105. 

This  species  was  observed  by  Audubon  on  the  island  of 
Key  West  early  in  ^Lly,  —  probably  soon  after  its  arrival  from 
Cuba,  where  it  abounds.  It  is  rarely  to  be  seen,  from  its  habit 
of  keeping  on  the  ground  and  living  among  dense  thickets. 
'I'hese  birds  also  inhabit  Jamaica  and  Cuba,  and  in  the  latter 
island  they  are  commonly  caught  in  traps,  and  brought  to 
market  in  great  numbers,  being  esteemed  as  food.  They 
admit  of  being  tamed,  but  when  tame  refuse  to  propagate. 
The  tail  is  carried  downwards,  as  in  the  Partridge.  They  keep 
in  small  bands,  are  chiefly  seen  on  the  ground,  on  which  they 
often  s(|uat,  and  do  not  roost  on  trees. 
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WILD   TURKEY.  IV-^^  :>Va-"''. 
Meleagris  galt.opavo. 

Char.  General  pluiiiage  coppery  bronze,  with  metallic  reflections  of 
copper  color,  green,  and  purple,  the  feathers  edged  with  rich  black  ;  iicad 
and  neck  naked,  and  of  blue  color  studded  with  excrescences  of  jjurpiish 
red  ;  tail  dark  chestnut,  with  bars  and  a  broad  subterminal  band  of  l:)lack  ; 
upper  tail-coverts  and  tips  of  tail-feathers  chestnut ;  wings  duskv,  banded 
by  dull  white.  Male  with  a  conspicuous  tuft  of  bristles  depending  from 
the  breast.  Female  similar,  but  paler  and  duller  Length  about  4S 
inches. 

dVt'st.  Under  a  bush  or  amid  thick  undergrowth  or  tall  weeds,  or 
beneath  brush  heap  ;  a  depression  in  the  ground  —  natural  or  scratched 
out  —  lined  with  leaves,  grass,  or  leathers. 

E,i^gs.  10-15  (usually  12) ;  rich  cream  color  or  pale  buff,  spotted  with 
bright  brown  ;  size  variable,  averaging  about  2.50  X  i.So. 

The  Wild  Turkey,  once  prevalent  throughout  the  whole 
continent  of  North  America,  from  Mexico  and  the  Antilles  to 
the  forests  of  Lower  Canada,  is  now,  by  the  progress  and  den- 
sity of  population,  chiefly  confined  to  the  thickly  wooded  and 
uncultivated  tracts  of  the  Western  States,  being  pariicularly 
abundant  in  the  unsetded  i)arts  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  throughout  the  vast  forests  of  the  great  valleys  of 
the   Mississippi  and   Missouri.     On  the    banks   of  the   latter 
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river,  however,  where  the  woods  disappear  beyond  the  ( ontlu- 
ence  of  the  Platte,  the  Turkey  no  longer  ai)pears ;  and  the 
feathers  of  the  wings,  for  the  purpose  of  pluming  arrows,  form 
an  article  of  small  commerce  between  the  other  natives  and 
their  Western  countrymen.  For  a  thousand  miles  up  the 
Arkansas  and  Red  River,  in  the  wooded  alluvial  lands,  they 
are  not  uncommon.  They  are  met  with  in  small  numbers  in 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  \Vest  Florida,  and  are  also  abundant 
in  Texas  ;  but  none  have  been  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
or  to  the  westward  of  them.  From  the  Atlantic  States  gener- 
ally they  are  now  nearly  extirpated.  According  to  Audubon,  a 
few  of  these  valuable  birds  are  yet  found  in  the  States  of  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  Maine. 

The  Wild  Turkey  is  neither  gregarious  nor  migratory,  but 
from  the  necessity  of  wandering  after  food  ;  it  is  otherwise 
resident  throughout  the  whole  of  the  vast  region  it  inhabits, 
including  the  greatest  diversity  of  climate,  and  it  is  prolific  in 
proportion  to  its  natural  resources  ;  so  that  while  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  it  only  breeds  once  in  the  year,  in  Jamaica 
and  the  other  West  India  islands  it  is  said  to  raise  two  or 
three  broods  in  the  same  period.  In  quest  of  mast,  these 
birds  therefore  spread  themselves  through  the  country  and 
insensibly  assemble  in  considerable  numbers  to  the  district 
where  their  food  abounds.  These  movements  are  observed 
to  take  place  early  in  October.  The  males,  or  goi>l>krs,  as 
they  are  often  called,  from  their  note,  are  now  seen  apart 
from  the  other  sex  in  companies  varying  from  ten  to  a  hun- 
dred. The  females  move  singly,  or  accompanied  by  their 
almost  independent  brood,  who  all  at  first  assiduously  shun  the 
persecuting  society  of  the  selfish  male.  Vet  after  a  while, 
when  their  food  i)roves  abundant,  separate  mixed  flocks  of  all 
ages  and  sexes  often  promiscuously  join  in  the  bounteous 
repast.  Their  migration  —  very  unlike  that  of  the  rapid  Pigeons 
—  is  made  almost  entirely  on  foot  until  their  progress  is  perhaps 
arrested  by  a  river.  Their  speed,  however,  is  very  consider- 
able, and  when  surprised  they  more  commonly  trust  to  their 
legs  than  their  wings,  running  nearly  with  the  velocity  of  a 
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hound.  On  meeting  with  an  impcdinient  of  this  kind,  after 
considerable  delay  they  ascend  to  the  tops  of  the  tall  trees, 
and  at  the  cluck  of  the  leader  they  launch  into  the  air  for  the 
opi)Osite  shore.  The  transit  is  a  matter  of  little  difficulty, 
though  considerable  labor,  for  the  older  birds  ;  but  the  younger 
and  less  robust  sometimes  {M  short  of  the  bank,  and  are  either 
drowned,  or  attain  the  land  by  swimming.  After  crossing,  it  is 
remarked  that  they  often  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunter, 
as  they  seem  bewildered  by  the  new  country  in  which  they 
have  arrived,  or  more  probably  are  fiitigued  by  the  novelty  and 
extent  of  their  excursion.  .After  long  journeys  and  privations, 
particularly  in  frosty  weather  or  while  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow,  they  are  sometimes  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
making  their  appearance  near  farm-houses,  where  they  now 
and  then  even  associate  with  the  poultry  and  enter  the  stables 
and  cribs  after  grain.  In  this  desultory  and  foraging  mar.'  cr 
they  spend  the  autumn  and  winter. 

.According  to  the  latitude  and  the  advancement  of  the  sea- 
son, thttugh  always  very  early  in  the  sjiring,  they  begin  to  be 
actuated  by  the  instinct  of  propagation.  'Jhe  males  commence 
their  gobbling  and  court  the  society  of  their  retiring  mates. 
The  sexes  roost  ajiart.  but  in  the  same  vicinity,  and  at  the  yelp 
of  the  female  the  gobbling  becomes  reiterated  and  extravagant. 
If  heard  from  the  ground,  a  general  rush  ensues  Lo  the  spot; 
and  whether  the  hen  appears  or  not,  the  males,  thus  acciden- 
tally brought  together,  spread  out  their  train,  quiver  p. id 
depress  their  rigid  wings,  and  stnitting  and  i)uffing  with  a 
pompous  gait,  often  make  battle,  and  directing  their  blows  at 
the  head,  occasionally  destroy  each  other  in  a  fit  of  jealousv. 
As  with  our  domestic  fowls,  several  hens  usually  follow  a  favor- 
ite cock,  roosting  in  his  immediate  neighborhood  until  they 
begin  to  lay,  when  they  withdraw  from  his  resort  to  save  their 
eggs,  which  he  would  destroy  if  discovered.  The  females  are 
therefore  seen  in  his  company  only  for  a  few  hours  in  the  dav. 
Soon  after  this  period,  however,  the  male  loses  his  ardor,  and 
the  advances  of  affection  now  become  reversed,  the  hen  seek- 
ing out  the  society  of  her  reluctant  mate.    In  moonlight  nights 
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the  gobbling  of  the  male  is  heard  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes 
for  hours  together,  and  affords  often  a  gratifying  means  of  their 
discovery  to  the  wakeful  hunter.  After  this  i)eriod  the  males 
become  lean  and  emaciated  so  as  to  be  even  unable  to  tly,  and 
seek  to  hiile  themselves  from  their  mates  in  the  closest  thick- 
ets, where  they  are  seldom,  seen.  They  now  also  probably 
undergo  their  moult,  and  are  so  dry,  lean,  and  lousy,  until  the 
ri[K'ning  of  the  mast  and  berries,  as  to  be  almost  wholly  indi- 
gestible and  destitute  of  nutriment  as  footl.  So  constant  is 
this  imjioverished  state  that  the  Indians  have  a  pro'  erb,  "  As 
lean  as  a  'I'urkey  in  summer." 

About  the  middle  of  April,  in  Kentucky,  the  hens  begin  to 
provide  for  the  reception  of  their  eggs  and  secure  their  pros- 
pects of  incubation.  The  nest,  merely  a  slight  hollow  s(  ratched 
in  the  ground  and  lined  with  withered  leaves,  is  made  by  the 
side  of  a  fallen  log  or  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  thicket  in  a 
dry  place.  Th  eggs,  from  lo  to  15,  are  whitish,  covered  with 
red  dots  and  measuring  two  and  seven  eighths  inches  in  length 
by  two  in  breadth,  and  rather  pointed.  While  lading,  the 
female,  like  the  domestic  bird,  always  apj^roaches  the  nest  with 
great  caution,  varying  the  course  at  almost  every  visit  and 
often  concealing  her  eggs  entirely  by  covering  thera  with 
leaves.  Trusting  to  the  similarity  of  her  homely  garb  with  the 
withered  foliage  around  iier,  the  hen,  as  with  several  other 
birds,  on  being  carefully  ai)i)roached  sits  close  widiout  mov- 
ing. She  seldom  indeed  abandons  her  nest,  and  her  attach- 
ment increases  with  the  growing  life  of  her  charge.  The 
domestic  bird  has  been  known,  not  unfrequently.  to  sit  stead- 
fastly on  her  eggs  until  she  dietl  of  hunger.  As  soon  as  the 
young  have  emerged  from  the  shell  and  begun  to  run  about, 
the  parent  by  her  cluck  calls  them  around  her  and  watches 
with  redoubled  suspicion  the  approach  of  their  enemies,  which 
she  can  perceive  at  an  almost  inconceivable  distance.  To 
avoid  moisture,  which  miglit  prove  fatal  to  them,  they  now 
keep  on  the  higher  sheltered  knolls ;  and  in  about  a  fortnight. 
Histead  of  roosting  on  the  ground,  they  begin  to  fly  at  night  to 
some  wide  and  low  branch,  where  they  still  continue  to  nestle 
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under  the  extended  wings  of  their  protecting  parent.  .At 
length  they  resort  during  the  day  to  more  open  tracts  or 
])rairies,  in  quest  of  berries  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  grass- 
hoi)pers  and  other  msects.  The  old  birds  are  very  partial  lo 
pecan  nuts,  winter  grapes,  and  other  kinds  of  fruits.  They  also 
ea:  buds,  herbs,  grain,  and  large  insects  ;  but  their  most  gen- 
eral and  important  fare  is  acorns,  after  which  they  make  exten- 
sive migrations.  \)y  the  month  of  August  the  young  are  nearly 
independent  of  their  parent,  and  become  enabled  to  attain  a 
safe  roost  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  trees.  The  young 
cocks  now  show  the  tuft  of  hair  upon  the  breast  and  begin  to 
strut  and  gobble,  and  the  yovmg  hens  already  j-urr  and  leap. 

One  of  the  most  crafty  enemies  which  the  Wild  'i'urkey  has 
to  encounter  is  the  lynx,  or  wild-cat,  who  frecjuently  seizes  his 
prcv  by  advancing  round  and  waiting  its  approach  in  ambush. 

Like  most  other  (lallinaceous  birds,  these  Turkeys  are  fond 
of  wallowing  on  the  ground  and  dusting  themselves.  When 
approached  by  moonlight,  they  are  readily  shot  from  their 
roosting-tree,  one  after  another,  without  any  aj^jjrehfnsion 
of  their  danger,  though  they  would  dodge  or  fly  instantly 
at  the  sight  of  the  Owl.  The  (iobblers,  during  the  season  of 
their  amorous  excitement,  have  been  known  even  to  strut  over 
their  dead  companions  while  on  the  ground,  instead  of  seek- 
ing their  own  safety  by  flight. 

In  the  spring  the  male  Turkeys  are  called  by  a  whistle  made 
of  the  second  joint-bone  of  the  wing  of  the  bird,  which  })ro- 
(luces  a  sound  somewhat  similar  to  the  voice  of  the  female  : 
i)pa\  on  coming  up  to  this  call  they  are  consequently  shot. 
They  are  likewise  commonly  caught  in  quadrangular  pens 
made  of  logs  crossing  each  other,  from  which  is  cut  a  slanting 
covered  passage  sufficient  to  allow  the  entrance  of  the  lurkey. 
Corn  is  then  scattered  in  a  train  to  this  cage  for  some  distance 
as  well  as  within  ;  and  the  neighboring  birds  in  the  surround- 
ing woods  having  discovered  the  grain,  call  on  each  other  by  a 
clucking,  and  entering  one  \i  a  time,  they  become  secured  in 
the  pen,  as,  for  the  purpose  of  escape,  they  constantly  direct 
their  view  upwards  instead  of  stooping  to  go  out  by  the  path 
which  they  had  entered. 
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The  niale  Wild  Turkey  weighs  commonly  from  15  to  18 
pounds,  is  not  imfre([uentlv  as  much  as  25,  and  sometimes, 
acconling  to  Audubon,  even  36.  The  hen  c(jmmonly  weighs 
about  9  pounds,  and  the  usual  price  for  a  Turkey  iunn  the 
Intlians  is  25  cents.  The  domestic  bird,  when  irritated  by  the 
sight  of  any  remarkable  object,  struts  out  with  exjxmded  tail, 
and  drooping  his  stiffened  wings,  swells  out  his  wattles,  which 
become  red  and  turgid,  and  advancing  with  a  grave  and 
haughty  air,  utters  a  humming  sound,  now  and  then  accomi)a- 
nied  by  a  harsh  and  dissonant  >7//C',  orook,  orook,  repeating  it 
at  every  whistle  or  unusual  sountl  that  strikes  his  ear.  The 
exhibition  of  a  red  rag  is  also  sure  to  excite  his  wrath  and 
induce  him  to  rush  with  stupid  temerity  at  the  disagreeable 
object  which  he  exerts  himself  to  injure  or  destroy.  A  whole 
flock  sometimes  will  unite  in  chasing  a  common  cock  from  the 
poultry  yard  in  conse(iuence  merely  of  some  whimsical  antip- 
athy. From  these  singular  dislikes,  this  cowardice  and  folly, 
the  'I'urkey  bears  in  France  the  same  proverbal  imputation  of 
stupidity  which  in  England  is  bestowed  on  the  (loose.  The 
feathers  of  the  wild  bird,  attached  to  strips  of  bass,  were 
anciently  employed  by  the  aborigine.^  for  tippets  and  cloaks, 
and  were  so  arranged  that  the  brilliant  surface  formed  the 
outside  of  the  dress ;  and  in  later  times  similar  dresses  have 
also  been  made  by  the  Cherokees. 

The  Turkey  was  first  sent  from  ^^exico  to  Spain  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  year 
1524,  it  was  introduced  into  England,  and  soon  after  into 
France  and  other  portions  of  Europe. 

Since  Nuttall  wrote,  this  famous  bird  has  become  extinct  in  the 
New  England  States,  as  well  as  in  Canada.  Very  early  in  colonial 
days  it  had  disappeared  from  the  Province  of  Quebec,  for  at  the 
height  of  its  abundance  this  bird  was  found  only  within  a  limited 
area  along  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chaudiere 
Falls,  —  if  I  correctly  mterpret  the  words  of  Pierre  Bouche.  who 
was  governor  of  the  l^rovince  in  1663.  By  some  chance  several 
small  flocks  survived  to  a  much  later  date  in  Ontario.  Mcllwraith 
reports  that  it  was  numerous  along  the  southern  border  as  late  as 
1856,  and  he  thinks  a  few  still  remain. 
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In  New  En<,Mand,  as  in  Quebec,  the  early  settlers  made  havoc 
with  tile  flocks,  and  drove  into  the  wiklerness  tiiose  they  ilid  not 
destroy.  John  Josselyn,  writinij  in  1O7;:.  states  that  the  bird  was 
l)ecomin</  rare,  while  thirtv  vears  before  it  had  Ijeen  abundant:  but 
probably  Turkeys  were  plentiful  during  part,  at  least,  of  the  last 
century,  thouLjh  frequenting  less  accessible  localities.  They  were, 
hdwcver,  being  gradually  reduced  in  numbers  by  the  combined 
attacks  of  the  whites  and  Indians,  and  the  lessened  flocks  contin- 
ued retiring  farther  and  farther  from  the  settlem'.-nts. 

In  Connecticut  the  year  I1S13  is  given  as  that  in  which  the  last 
example  was  seen,  while  a  few  remaineil  hicklen  among  the  hills  of 
southern  X'ermont  until  1.S42:  and  the  last  Wild  Turkey  that  is 
known  to  have  been  seen  in  .Massachusetts  was  shot  on  Mount 
Tom  in  1S47. 

At  the  present  day  some  small  flocks  are  to  be  found  in  a  few  of 
the  heavily  timbered  and  thinly  populated  districts  of  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  I'ennsylvania.  and  in  the  wild  moun- 
tainous regions  of  the  Soutliern  States.  A  few  mav  l)e  hidden  also 
in  isolated  forests  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi :  but  in  all  of  these 
States  the  number  of  birds  must  be  small,  and  is  being  rapidly 
reduced.  Probably  nowhere  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  are 
Turkeys  at  all  numerous,  excepting  in  Florida,  and  in  that  State 
they  may  continue  numerous  long  after  they  have  been  extermi- 
nated elsewhere,  owing  to  the  almost  inaccessible  nature  of  the 
country  to  which  the  remaining  flocks  have  retreated.  iJeyond 
the  Mississippi  these  birds  are  still  common,  especially  .ilong  the 
lower  Rio  Cirande  and  (probably)  in  Indian  Territory  and  southern 
Missouri,  tliough  Colonel  Goss  reports  them  diminishing  rapidly  in 
Kansas. 

Farther  w-est.  Wild  Turkeys  are  plentiful :  but  the  major  portion 
of  these  are  of  the  Mexican  form,  which  differs  from  the  type  prin- 
cipally in  having  the  upper  tail-coverts  and  the  tips  of  the  tail- 
feathers  whitish  instead  of  chestnut. 


Note.  —  The  Florida  Wild  Turkey  (J/,  j^.  osceoIa^  has  lately 
been  separated  from  true  i^allopavo.  being  smaller  and  with  ••  broken 
white  markings  "  on  the  wings. 
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i:n(;msh  ph feasant. 

i'HASIANUS   O  )LCniCUS. 

(Jii  \K.  Male  :  |)lumagc  cxeiuisitcly  beautiful,  but  too  variegated  to  be 
iniiuitcly  described  in  a  short  paragraph.  The  principal  colors  are  brown 
(jf  several  sliades,  i, range-red,  yellow,  and  black;  and  these  are  distributed 
in  handsome  nuuking.-^  and  pencillings.  Head  and  neck  steel  blue,  with 
metallic  reflections  of  green  and  purple;  breast  golilen  red,  each  feather 
edged  with  velvet  black  ;  tail-feathers  very  long,  -  the  too  midtlle  feathers 
sometimes  measuring  two  feet,  —  yellowish  brown,  with  narrow  bars  of 
black.  Female  :  duller  ;  yellowish  brown,  with  markings  of  darker  brown 
and  some  blaik.  Length  of  male,  including  tail-feathers,  about  3  feet;  of 
female  abont  2  feet. 

AVfA  In  thicket  or  dense  hedge,  a  slight  hollow  scratched  out  by 
female,  parti. illv  lined  with  li)i)>ely  .uranged  leaves  and  grass.  Occa- 
sionally a  deserted  nest  in  a  tree  has  been  used. 

.£<;;.>'.  '"^-'4  (usually  about  12,  sometimes  l6  or  20),  olive  brown,  some- 
times bluish  green  ;  1.S5  X  i-45' 

I  iiave  called  this  the  •'  Knt^lisli  "  Pheasant  to  clistinujuish  it  from 
other  species  that  have  been  introduced  into  this  country.  In 
England  it  is  known  as  "Pheasant,"  or  "  Common  I'heasant." 
It  is  not  indigenous  to  Oreat  Pritain,  though  when  it  was  intro- 
duced there  is  not  known,  some  writers  asserting  that  it  was 
carried  by  the  Romans,  while  otiiers  consider  the  Norman  Con- 
quest resjjonsible  for  its  introduction.  The  true  home  of  the  bird 
is  the  valleys  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  hut  it  has  been  introduced  into  almost  every  country  of 
luuopL'.  In  (ireat  Pritain  very  few'  thorough-bred  specimens  are 
to  be  found,  most  of  the  birds  displaying  a  collar  of  white.  —  which 
proves  their  relationship  to  the  Ring-necked  Pheasants  brought 
from  China.  Other  species,  as  well,  have  been  introduced  and  suc- 
cessfully bred  with  both  true  colchic7is-  and  hybrids. 

Within  a  few  years  the  present  species  has  been  introduced  into 
this  country  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Cory  —  who  loosed  several  pairs  on 
Great  Island,  off  the  southern  shore  of  Cape  Cod  —  and  by  a  club 
of  sportsmen  who  liave  stocked  Jekyl  Island,  on  the  Georgian 
coast.  Poth  colonies  have  become  naturalized  and  are  increasing. 
.Several  other  species  have  been  imported  from  China  and  Japan, 
and  liberated  in  Oregon  and  British  Columbia,  where  they  are 
Increasing  rapidly. 
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BOB-WHiri:. 

QUAIL.      P.XRTRIDGE. 
Coi.rNTS   VIR(;iN"I\Xts. 

Char.  Above,  reddish  brown,  mottled  with  gray,  black,  white,  and 
buff;  stripe  over  eyes  and  patch  on  throat  white  or  biitfv  white,  dark- 
est in  females:  lower  parts  buffy  white  with  brown  and  black  markings. 
Length  about  lo  inche>. 

y\W/.  In  pa.>ture  or  field,  hid  amid  thick  growth  or  under  a  bush  or  tuft 
of  long  grass  :  made  of  ^  -"ass.  weeds,  and  leaves  looselv  arranged. 

-£•;:;'.?.  S-20  (Usually  15  to  iS,  and  a  set  of  2S  has  been  lecorded);  white  ; 
1.20  X  1. 00. 

The  Panriflge  of  America,  exceedingly  i^rolific,  has  extended 
its  colonies  from  the  inclement  coasts  of  \e\v  laigland  and  the 
western  plains  of  Miss<juri  to  the  mild  latitudes  of  Mexico  and 
Hondnras.  In  Jamaica,  where  it  has  long  been  introduced 
and  naturalized,  the  inhabitants  distinguish  it  as  the  PartriJ^r,^, 
—  an  appellation  sufficiently  prevalent  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.     At  the  north,  these  birds  are  rarely  seen  to  the 
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extremity  of  New  Hampshire,  and  ihi>  limit,  no  doubt,  is  deter- 
mined by  the  length  and  severity  of  the  winters  which  |)revail 
in  this  rigorous  climate.  They  seldom  migrate,  exiept  I'l  ^hort 
(listances  in  (\\w>l  n{  foot.1,  and  <;on>e«iuently  oftiii  piri^h 
beneath  deep  drifts  of  snow,  so  that  their  existence  i>  rendered 
impossible  in  the  Arctic  winters  of  our  high  latitudes.  Indeed. 
st)metimes  they  have  been  m)  thinned  in  thi>  part  of  tiie  coun- 
try that  spcjri.men  a(«|uainted  with  their  local  attac  hments 
ha\e  been  known  to  introduce  them  into  places  for  breeding 
and  to  prevent  their  threatened  extermination.  So  sedentary 
arc  ihc  habits  of  this  interoting  bird  that  until  the  tlock  is 
wholly  routed  by  the  unteeling  hunter  they  continue  faithfully 
attached  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  spot  where  they  have  been 
raised  and  sujjported. 

John>ton,  \\  illoughby,  and  Ray  di>tinguished  the  Mexican 
bird  by  the  (|uaint  title  of  the  " (Quail's  Image."  i'he  first 
settlers  of  New  I'.nglaml  also  thought  they  saw  in  this  familiar 
bird  the  (Juail  of  the  country  they  had  relinijuinhed.  Tiie 
two  birds  are,  however,  too  ilit'ferent  to  recjuire  any  <  ritical 
comparison.  Ours  is  even  justly  con»ideretl  by  Kuropean 
ornithologists  as  the  type  of  a  peculiar  American  genus,  to 
which  has  been  given  the  name  of  Oknx  by  Ste\ens,  —  the 
original  api)cllation  of  the  (Juail,  or  ]'t>,/i.\  re ////•// is,  as  known 
to  the  ancient  (Ireeks.  The  name  of  Colin,  contracted  by 
lUiffon  from  the  barbarous  ajjpcllation  of  some  Mexican  spe- 
cies, has  been  adopted  by  C'uvier,  Temminck,  and  Meillot. 

Although  there  is  liOme  general  resemblance  between  the 
(^uail  of  the  old  and  new  continent  in  their  external  appearance, 
their  habits  and  instincts  are  exceedingly  different.  'Ihe  true 
(^uail  is  a  noted  bird  of  passage,  with  a  favorable  wind  leaving 
Kurojie  for  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  at  the  approach  of  winter  ; 
and  with  an  auspicious  gale  again  returning  in  the  spring,  in 
i-Mch  amazing  numbers  that  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago derived  their  name  from  their  abundant  visits.  On  the 
west  coast  of  Naples,  within  the  small  space  of  four  or  five  miles 
as  many  as  a  hundred  thousand  have  been  taken  in  a  day  by 
nets.     Our  Partridge,  though  occupying  so  wide  an  extent  of  the 
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\tlantic  and  Western  Slates,  ami  even  pcnetratinp  into  Mexico, 
is  scarcely  ever  a  bird  of  passage  ;  it  only  as^»emble>  in  single 
fimilics,  which  nviy  sometimes  be  rediuetl  to  four  or  five  by 
.iccidenls,  and  at  others  iiK  reaseil  to  twenty  or  thirty.  The 
instinctive  sociability  of  this  bird  continues  uniformly,  until 
inierrupted  in  the  spring  by  the  desire  of  pairing.  .\t  this 
s.ea>on  the  eager  call  of  the  male  is  often  heard,  but  it  nearly 
ctrases  when  he  is  mated,  and  is  only  long  continued  b>  those 
who  are  dissatisfied  and  have  been  unsuccessful  in  their  con- 
nections ;  and  bv  imitating  the  reply  of  the  female,  the  male 
is  easily  decoyed  to  approat  h  tcnvards  the  enemy  who  thus 
allures  him.  <  )n  these  occasions,  when  the  rival  caii«iiuale5> 
hap]»en  to  meet,  they  exhibit,  the  only  time  in  their  lives,  a 
qiiarrelsome  disposition,  fighting  with  obstinacy,  until  the  <  on- 
lented  victor  at  last  gains  the  fiekl  with  his  submissive  male. 
The  conjugal  selection  being  now  com  luded,  they  are  not 
exceeded  by  any  of  the  feathered  race  in  their  mutual  attach- 
ment and  common  affection  for  their  brood.  In  the  vagrant 
Quail,  the  want  of  reciprocal  and  durable  attachment  gives  rise 
to  a  wholly  different  character  in  instinctive  morality,  a  com- 
naon  concubinage  prevailing  among  them,  as  with  our  Cow 
Troo]»ials.  Instead  of  the  mild  sociability  so  prevalent  with 
our  Partridge,  they  are  pugnacious  to  rt  proverb  :  "  As  quarrel- 
some as  Quails  in  a  cage."  was  an  ancient  reproof  to  striving 
children.  Their  selfishness  forbids  all  mutual  alliance,  and  thev 
only  find  safety  from  each  other  in  roaming  solitude. 

Partridges  are  not  partial  to  the  depths  of  the  forest,  thoutrh 
they  sometimes  seek  the  shelter  of  trees,  and  perch  on  the 
low  branches  or  hide  amongst  the  bnish  and  under\vood. 
Their  favorite  food,  however,  commonly  conducts  them  to 
the  open  fields,  where  they  glean  up  various  kinds  of  grain, 
and  are  particularly  fond  of  rye  and  buckwheat,  as  well  as 
Indian  corn  ;  and  when  not  too  much  disturbed  by  the  sfx^rts- 
ooan,  will  often,  particularly  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  fearlessly 
assemble  along  the  most  public  roads,  or  around  the  bam 
and  stable,  in  search  of  a  scanty  pittance  among  the  domes- 
tic  fowls  ;    like  them,  also,  very  industriously    scratching  u;> 
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straw,  and  probably  the  ground,  in  quest  of  grain  and  insects 
which,  with  seeds  and  various  kinds  of  buds  and  berries,  as 
well  as  broken  acorns,  according  to  the  season,  often  consti- 
tute a  considerable  part  of  their  native  diet. 

Remaining  with  us  commonly  the  whole  year,  the  little  social 
band  often  suffer  from  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons.  At 
this  time  they  perch  together  on  some  rising  ground  beneath 
the  shelter  of  brush  or  briers,  and  forming  a  close  circle,  with 
their  heads  outward  to  discern  any  ajjproach  of  danger,  they 
thus  greatly  aid  each  other  by  their  mutual  warmth  to  resist  the 
chilling  effects  of  frost.  It  is  probable,  however,  they  have  no 
great  fear  of  snow  when  together,  as  they  may  often  be  seen 
patiently  encountering  the  storm,  as  its  white  wreaths  invade 
them,  and  fret^uently  on  the  arrival  of  a  thaw,  unfortunate 
coveys,  suspecting  no  danger,  are  found  buried  beneath  the 
inundating  waste,  huddled  together  in  their  accustomed  man- 
ner. They  are  observed  even,  on  the  approach  of  danger, 
to  rush  into  the  snow  for  shelter ,  and  it  is  only  when  the  drift 
becomes  so  consolidated  by  a  frozen  glazing  of  sleet  as  to 
resist  all  their  efforts  to  move  that  it  proves  their  grave,  rather 
than  their  retreat. 

.\s  they  happen  to  afford  a  fovorite  and  delicate  article  of 
food,  every  means  which  gun  and  trap  can  effect  are  put  in 
operation  against  the  innocent  race.  Their  very  sociability 
often  affords  means  for  their  destniction  :  for  while  crowded 
together  in  a  ring,  a  dozen  or  more  have  been  killed  at  a  shot ; 
and  the  small  remains  of  the  unfortunate  covey,  feeling  their 
weakness  and  solitude,  are  said  to  join  some  neighboring  brood, 
for  whom  they  soon  form  the  same  friendly  attachment  they  had 
for  the  fraternity  they  have  lost. 

From  the  latter  end  of  August  to  the  month  of  March,  the 
markets  of  all  our  principal  cities  are  often  stocked  with  this 
favorite  game. 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  May  the  Quail,  at  the  bottom  of 
a  sheltering  tuft  of  grass,  scratches  out  a  cavity  for  her  nest, 
which  is  usually  lined  substantially  with  such  withered  leaves 
and  drj'  grass  as  happen  to  be  convenient.     Though  generally 
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open,  it  is  sometimes  partially  covered  by  art  and  accident ; 
hut  no  studious  concealment  is  ever  practised  by  this  artless 
bird.  The  eggs  are  from  15  to  20;  antl  unlike  the  sj)otted 
charge  of  the  true  Quail,  are  white,  and  rather  suddenly  nar- 
rowed at  tlie  smaller  end.  '["he  period  of  incubation  is  about 
tour  weeks.  They  have  generally  two  brootls  in  a  season,  as 
young  birils  scarcely  tledged  may  be  observed  here  as  late  as 
the  begmning  of  October.  When  this  hapjiens,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  both  coveys  still  associating  with  their  j)ar- 
ents.  Like  most  other  (iallinaceous  birds,  the  young  run  about 
as  soon  as  they  are  freed  from  the  shell,  and  gain  the  complete 
use  of  their  wmgs  in  about  a  fortnight  from  hatching.  They 
are  now  attentively  conducted  by  the  mother,  and  occasionally 
by  eitlier  parent,  in  ([uest  of  their  ai)i)roi)riate  food,  and  called 
together  in  a  voice  resembling  the  low  twittering  of  chickens. 
At  times  they  shelter  beneath  the  wings  of  the  mother  ;  but  if 
the  little  busy  flock  are  startled  by  danger,  artillce  rather  than 
courage  is  the  instinctive  means  of  safety  employed  by  all 
the  party.  The  parents  tlutter  in  the  path  in  real  as  well  as 
simulated  distress  ;  and  the  young,  instantly  aware  of  their  criti- 
cal situation,  make  no  useless  attempts  to  fly,  but  vanish  singly, 
and  closely  hitling  among  the  withered  grass,  which  they  almost 
resemble  in  color,  are  thus  fortunately  rendered  nearly  alto- 
gether invisible.  The  alarm  at  length  dissipated,  the  tender, 
cautious  call  of  the  parents  again  reassembles  the  little  grateful 
family. 

The  eggs  of  the  Quail  have  been  often  hatched  by  the 
domestic  hen  ;  but  the  vagrant  disposition  of  the  diminutive 
brood,  the  tlifficulty  of  procuring  their  proper  food,  and  the 
superior  attention  they  require  over  chickens,  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  their  domestication  ;  and  even  when  they  have  survived 
the  winter  in  this  state,  i\v;  return  of  spring  leads  them  to 
wander  off  in  compliance  with  that  powerful  instinct  which 
inspires  them  to  a  mutual  separation. 

So  familiar  are  these  little  birds  that  occasionally,  as  de- 
scribed by  Wilson,  they  have  been  known  to  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  nest  of  the  domestic  hen,  when  situated  at  any  considerable 
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distance  from  the  habitation.  From  two  eggs  thus  depositeil 
were  raisetl  a  pair  of  young  (Quails  which,  when  abandoncil  by 
the  hen,  showed  their  social  attachment  by  accompanynig  the 
cows.  These  they  followed  night  and  morning  from  the  pas- 
ture, and  when  the  cattle  were  housed  for  the  winter  our  little 
Partridges  took  up  their  humble  abode  in  the  stable.  iJut 
even  these,  so  docile,  anil  sei)arated  from  all  their  race,  on  the 
return  of  spring  obeyed  the  instinct  of  nature,  and  wandered 
away  to  their  congenial  woods  and  thickets.  It  is  probable  at 
times,  as  asserted  by  observers,  that  our  Quails,  like  some 
other  birds,  lay  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  each  other,  — a  fact 
which  would  only  be  in  accordance  with  their  usual  friendship 
and  mutual  fiimiliarity. 

The  American  Quail,  according  to  Wilson,  has  likewise,  in 
turn,  been  employed  to  hatch  the  eggs  of  the  domestic  hen, 
which  she  brought  out,  defended,  and  fed  as  her  own  otispring. 
She  even  succeeded  in  imparting  to  them  a  portion  of  her  own 
instinct  to  such  a  degree  that  when  alarmed  they  hid  in  the 
grass  and  ran  timidly  from  sight  like  so  many  young  Par- 
tritlges,  exhibiting  all  the  wildness  of  unreclaimed  birds.  A  tlock 
of  these  (Quails,  however  attentively  fed,  and  confined,  always 
exhibit  a  great  decjree  of  fear  and  shvness  :  their  attachments 
remaining  truly  natural,  they  appear  only  to  recognize  the  com- 
pany of  each  other.  Put  a  solitary  individual  becomes  friendly 
and  familiar  to  the  hand  that  feeds  it,  and  for  want  of  more 
congenial  society  forms  a  similar  attachment  to  its  keeper. 
In  the  month  of  Sei)tember,  the  little  brood,  now  nearlv  full 
grown,  assemble  in  families  ;  and  at  this  period,  as  well  as 
in  the  spring  and  early  part  of  summer,  the  clear,  whistling 
call  of  the  male  is  often  heard.  This  well-known  note  is 
very  similar  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  'hob  i^hifCy 
to  which  is  often  added  a  suppressed  introductory  whistle. 
While  seated,  perhaps  on  a  fence-rail,  or  the  low  limb  of  an 
orchard  tree,  this  peculiar  note,  sometimes  interpreted  in 
showery  hay-weather  into  the  augury  of  more  7vet,  more  7c>e/, 
continues  uninterruptedly,  at  short  intervals,  for  more  than 
half  an  hour  at  a  time.     Du  Pratz  says  these  birds  are  known 
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to  the  aborigines  by  the  name  of  ho-ouy  i^ho-ivee),  which  is 
also  imitative  of  the  call  they  sometimes  utter,  as  I  have 
heard,  early  in  the  morning,  from  a  partly  domesticated  covey. 
When  assembled  in  a  corner  and  about  to  take  wing,  the 
same  low,  chicken-like  twittering,  as  is  employed  by  the 
mother  towards  her  more  tender  brood,  is  repeated ;  but 
wht-n  dispersed,  by  necessary  occupation,  or  alarm,  they  are 
reassembled  by  a  loud  and  oft-repeated  call  of  anxious 
and  social  inquiry.  This  note,  'ho-Kwc,  is,  however,  so  strongly 
instinctive  as  to  be  commonly  uttered  without  occasion,  by 
the  male  even  in  a  cage,  surrounded  by  his  kindred  brood  ; 
so  that  this  expression,  at  stated  times,  is  only  one  of  gen- 
eral symjjathy  and  satisfaction,  like  that  of  a  singing  bird 
uttered  when  solitary  and  confined  to  a  cage. 

In  conse(iuence  of  the  s'hortness  and  concavity  of  its  wings, 
in  common  with  most  other  birds  of  the  same  family  the  Ameri- 
can (Juail  usually  makes  a  loud  whirring  noise  in  its  flight, 
which  is  seldom  long  continued,  always  laborious,  and  generally 
so  steady  as  to  afford  no  difficult  mark  for  the  expert  sjiorts- 
man.  According  to  the  observations  of  Audubon,  the  flight  of 
our  Partridge  and  Cirouse,  when  not  hurried  by  alarm,  is 
attendetl  with  very  little  more  noise  than  that  of  other  birds. 
Whatever  may  be  the  fact,  when  our  little  Partridges  alight  on 
the  ground,  they  often  run  out  to  very  considerable  distances, 
when  nol  directly  flushed,  and  endeavor  to  gain  the  shelter  of 
briers  and  low  bushes,  or  instinctively  squat  among  the  fallen 
leaves  of  the  woods,  from  which,  with  their  brown  livery,  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  them  No  great  destruction  is  made 
among  them  while  on  the  wing,  as  they  do  not  take  a  general 
alarm  on  being  approached,  but  rise  at  inter\als  only  by  two 
or  three  at  a  time. 


];.il)-White  has  been  so  long  and  so  persistently  called  by  this 
nickr.anK'  that  that  conservative  body,  the  American  Ornitliologists' 
Union,  has  been  constrained  to  appro\e  of  it,  and  has  dignified 
it  witli  their  sanction  — tlirowing  to  the  winds  lor  one  brief  mo- 
ment the  "canon  of  priority,"  and  adopting  Seebohm's  favorite 
micfonon  pluriinoniiii.     The  bird  is  also  known  as  "Quail"  in 
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New  England,  and  as  "Partridge"  farther  soutli.  Bob-White  is 
still  a  common  l)ird  in  southern  New  Englan-I,  though  ot  some- 
what local  distribution.  It  is  rarely  ft)und  nortli  of  Massachusetts, 
but  a  few  scattered  flocks  are  occasionally  met  with  along  the 
southern  borders  of  the  three  northern  States. 

In  Canada  it  occurs  only  in  the  southern  peninsula  of  Ontario 
north  to  (iravenliurst,  and  tliough  quite  common  near  Lonilon  aiid 
Hamilton,  is  reported  "  rare  "' about  Toronto  and  Lucknow. 


NoTK.  —  The  Florida  Boh-white  {CoH/iks  "riri^ii/iamis  Jlori- 
dauHS)  is  a  smaller  race  with  darker  colors  and  broader  black  mark- 
ings.    It  is  found  in  the  northern  and  middle  regions  of  Florida. 

The  Cuban  Bob-white  (C  viri(iiiiaiius  cubaiieiisis)  differs 
chiefly  from  the  type  in  the  markings  of  the  plumagu.  It  is 
r'.tstricted  in  the  United  States  to  the  southwestern  or  tropical 
region  of  Florida. 

The  Mkssixa  Quail  {Cotuitiix  cotiintix)  has  been  imported 
from  Europe  by  hundreds  during  the  last  fifteen  years  antl  let  loose 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  though  a  few  young  and  old 
birds  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  for  a  year  or  two  following 
their  release,  the  effort  to  naturalize  the  species  is  considered  a 
failure.  In  1S7.S  a  number  were  released  near  St.  Ste])hen.  New 
Brunswick,  and  during  the  ne.xt  three  years  I  heard  occasionally 
of  small  bevies  being  seen  near  the  Bay  of  Fundy  shore  between 
St.  Stephen  and  St.  John,  as  well  as  in  the  Kennebecasis  valley  as 
far  east  as  Sussex ;  but  either  the  climate  or  the  food  was  unsuitcd 
to  them. 


RUFFED    GROUSE. 

PHEAS.\NT.     PARTRIDGE.     BIRCH    PARTRinGE. 
Bonasa  U.MBELLUS. 

Char.  Upper  parts  mottled  brown  and  gray,  with  markings  of  black 
and  dull  white  ;  head  with  crest ;  a  "  rufl'"  of  long  black  feathcr.s  on  sides 
of  neck  ;  tail  with  broad  suh-tenninal  band  of  black  ;  uniler  parts  pale 
tawnv,  throat  unmarked,  breast  and  belly  barred  with  brown  ;  legs  com- 
I)letelv  covered  with  feathers.     Length  16  to  iS  inches. 

iVest.  Amid  a  thicket  or  under  cover  of  a  bush,  —  usually  nn  border  of 
heavy  timber ;  a  mere  cushion  of  leaves,  grass,  moss,  etc. 

■^C;'"''-  6-20  (usuallv  10  or  12);  color  varies  from  pale  cream  to  dark 
buff,  often  marked  with  faint  spots  of  brown  ;   1.60  X  1.15. 
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This  l)t'autiful  species  of  (Irouse,  known  by  the  name  of 
JVuasaiii  in  the  MiiMle  and  Western  States,  and  by  that  of 
Partriih^c  in  New  England,  is  found  to  inhabit  tite  continent 
from  Hudson  I  Jay  and  the  parallel  of  56°  to  deorgia,  l)ut 
are  most  abumlant  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  where 
they  often  prefer  the  most  elevated  and  wooded  districts  ; 
and  at  the  South  they  affect  the  mountainous  ranges  and 
valleys  which  border  upon  or  lie  within  the  chains  of  the 
Alleghanies.  They  are  also  prevalent  in  the  Western  States 
as  far  as  the  line  of  the  Territory  oi  ?slississippi ;  antl  though 
not  found  on  the  great  Western  plains,  they  reappear  in  the 
forests  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  follow  the  (."olumbia 
nearly  to  the   Paci^c. 

Althour'  ,  ji'  n,;iy  speaking,  sedentary,  yet  at  the  ap])roach 
of  autumn,  acv  rding  to  Audtibon,  they  make,  in  common  with 
the  following  species,  partial  migrations  by  single  familio  m 
(juest  of  a  supply  of  food,  and  sometimes  even  cross  the  Ohio 
in  the  course  of  their  peregrinations.  In  the  northern  part>  of 
New  England  they  appear  also  to  be  partially  migratory  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  and  leave  the  hills  for  lower  and  more 
sheltered  situations.  So  prompt,  indeed,  at  times  are  their 
movements  that  in  Noveml)er,  1831,  in  travelling  nearly  to 
the  extremity  of  New  Hampshire,  not  a  single  l)ird  of  the 
species  was  now  to  be  seen,  as  they  hail  no  doubt  migrated 
southward  with  the  first  threatening  and  untimely  snow  which 
had  f^iUen,  being  indeed  so  unusually  abundant  previously  to 
that  period  as  to  sell  in  the  market  of  IJoston  as  low  as  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  apiece.  Although  elevated  countries  and 
rocky  situations  thickly  overgrown  with  bushes  and  dense  ever- 
greens by  rivers  and  brooks  are  their  chosen  situations.  \et  at 
times  they  frequent  the  lowlands  and  more  open  pine-forests 
in  the  vicinity  of  our  Northern  towns  and  cities,  and  are  even 
occasionally  content  to  seek  a  retreat  far  from  their  favorite 
hills  in  the  depth  of  a  Kentucky  cane-brake  or  the  barrens  of 
New  Jersey.  They  are  somewhat  abundant  in  the  shrubby 
oak-barrens  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  in  which  their  food 
abounds.     This  consists  commonly  in  the  spring  and  fall  o^ 
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Uk-  buds  of  trees,  the  catkins  of  the  hazel  and  alder,  even 
fern-l>r.<ls,  acorns,  and  seeds  of  various  kinds,  among  which  1 
ha\c  met  with  tiie  ca])sules,  including  the  seeds  of  the  com- 
mon -mall  Canadian  Cistus  {^Jtiiianthcnuim).  At  times  1 
have  seen  the  crop  almost  entirely  filled  with  the  buds  of  the 
apple-tree,  each  connected  with  a  portion  of  the  twig,  the 
wood  of  which  a])i:)ears  to  remain  a  good  while  undigested  ; 
cin(|uefoil  and  strawberry-leaves,  buds  of  the  Azaleas  and  of 
the  broad-leaved  Kalmia,  with  the  favorite  partridge-berries 
{Gatilthcria procuDibciis),  ivy-berries  {Cissus  hcihracca),  and 
gravel  ]K'bbles  are  also  some  of  the  many  articles  which  form 
the  winter  fare  of  our  bird.  In  summer  it  seems  often  to 
prefer  berries  of  various  kinds,  particularly  dewberries,  straw- 
berries, grar)es,  and  whortleberries. 

In  the  month  of  Ai)ril  the  Ruffed  Grouse  begins  to  be  recog- 
nized by  his  peculiar  (/ri/i/n/iiiii;;,  heard  soon  after  dawn  and 
towards  the  close  of  evening.  At  length,  as  the  season  of  pair- 
ing a])])roaches,  it  is  heard  louder  and  more  fre(,[uent  till  a  later 
hour  (if  the  day,  and  commences  again  towards  the  close  of 
the  afternoon.  This  sonorous,  crepitating  sountl,  strongly 
resembling  a  low  peal  of  distant  thunder,  is  produced  by  the 
male,  whf)  as  a  jireliminary  to  the  oi)eration  stands  u])right  on 
a  ]")rostrate  log,  parading  with  erected  tail  and  ruff  and  with 
drooping  wings  in  the  manner  of  the  Turkey.  After  swelling 
out  his  feathers  and  strutting  forth  for  a  few  moments,  at  a 
sudden  impulse,  like  the  motions  of  a  crowing  Cock,  he  draws 
down  his  elevated  plumes,  and  stretching  himself  forward, 
loudly  beats  his  sides  with  his  wings  with  such  an  accelerating 
motion,  after  the  first  few  strokes,  as  to  cause  the  tremor 
described,  which  may  be  heard  reverberating  in  a  still  morning 
to  the  distance  of  from  a  cpiarter  to  that  of  half  a  mile.  This 
curious  signal  is  repeated  at  intervals  of  about  six  or  eight 
minutes.  The  same  sound  is  also  heard  in  autumn  as  well  as 
spring,  and  given  by  the  caged  bird  as  well  as  the  free,  being, 
at  times,  merely  an  instinctive  expression  of  hilarity  and  vigor. 
To  this  jxarading  ground,  regularly  resorted  to  by  the  male  for 
the  season,  if  undisturbed,  the  female  flies  with  alacrity  ;  but,. 
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ns  with  other  species  of  the  genus,  no  lasting  individual  attach- 
ment i>  formed,  and  they  live  in  a  state  of  limited  conciibi- 
nage.  '1  he  drumming  parade  of  the  male  is  likewise  often  the 
signal  for  a  ([uarrel  ;  and  when  they  hai)i)en  to  meet  each 
other  in  the  vicinity  of  their  usual  and  stated  walks,  ol)stinate 
battles,  like  those  (,f  our  domestic  fmvls  for  the  sovereignty  of 
the  dung  hill,  but  too  conunonly  succeed.  \\'hen  this  sound, 
indeed  (according  to  Audubon),  is  imitated  by  striking  care- 
fully upon  an  inflated  bhulder  with  a  stick,  the  jealous  male, 
full  of  anger,  rushes  forth  from  iiis  concealment  and  falls  an 
easy  prey  to  the  wily  sportsman. 

Some  time  in  May  a  female  selects  some  thicket  or  the 
side  of  a  fallen  log  m  the  dense  part  of  the  woods  for  the  situ- 
ation of  her  nest.  This  is  formed  merely  of  a  handful  of  with- 
ered leaves  collected  from  the  surrounding  and  similar  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  eggs,  ten  to  fifteen,  more  or  less,  are  of  a 
uniform  dull  yellowish  color.  The  young  run  about  as  s(jon  as 
hatched,  and  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days  are  able  in  some 
degree  to  make  use  of  their  wings.  The  mother  now  leads 
them  out  in  search  of  their  appropriate  and  delicate  food,  and 
broods  them  at  night  beneath  her  wings  like  the  common 
hen  ;  she  likewise  defends  them  by  every  stratagem  which 
affection  can  contrive.  On  the  appearance  of  an  enemy  she 
simulates  lameness,  to  impose  on  the  unwelcome  spectator ; 
while  the  young  themselves  squat  on  the  ground,  by  which  they 
are  secured,  from  their  similarity  to  its  surface. 

During  summer  these  birds  are  fond  of  basking  and  dusting 
themselves,  and  for  this  purpose  are  now  and  then  seen  in  the 
public  roads.  When  flushed,  and  on  the  instant  of  rising  from 
the  ground,  the  bird  usually  utters  a  cackling  note  (juickly 
repeatetl  about  half  a  dozen  times,  and  also  before  rising  utters 
a  very  peculiar  lisping  whistle.  Like  the  Ptarmigan,  the  Ruffed 
(irouse  when  alarmed  in  winter  is  frequently  known  to  plunge 
into  the  soft  snow  and  burrow  out  at  such  a  distance  as  fre- 
quently to  elude  the  pursuit  of  the  hunter.  Besides  other 
successful  methods  of  destruction  which  await  the  devoted 
Grouse,   snares  and  traps   of  various   kinds   are  employed   to 
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arrest  them.  They  are  even  smoked  to  death  in  tlie  same 
manner  as  the  Wild  Pigeons  in  tlie  Western  country,  while 
sleejiing  harmlessly  and  unsiisi)ectingly  on  their  leaty  roosts. 
l]y  this  system  of  indiscriminate  extirpation  they  are  now 
greatly  thinned  throughout  the  more  jjopulous  parti  of  the 
Union,  and  sell  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  from  seventy- 
five  cents  to  a  dollar  apiece.  The  common  pri(  c  of  these 
birds  (decidedly,  as  I  think  with  Autlubon,  superior  in  tlavor 
to  the  Pinnated  (Irouse)  is  in  the  market  of  Poston  from  40 
to  50  cents  the  i)air,  showing  how  much  more  abundant  the 
species  is  in  the  rocky  regions  of  New  ?aigland  than  in  any 
other  part  of  America.  Deleterious  effects  have  sometimes 
occurred  from  eating  this  game,  sujiposed  to  arise  from  their 
feetling  on  the  buds  of  the  broad-leaved  Kalmia  ;  yet  most 
l)ersons  eat  them  with  safety  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  even 
when  these  kind  of  buds  have  been  found  almost  filling  the 
stomach. 

The  systematists  have  recently  separated  the  Ruffed  Grouse  dis- 
tributed over  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  and  the  more  southern 
sections  of  Canada  from  those  found  along  the  northern  border 
of  New  England  and  in  the  adjacent  portions  of  Canada,  making 
the  latter  a  subspecies  and  giving  to  it  the  name  of  Canadian 
Ruffed  Grouse  {B.  iimhcllus  toi^ata). 

The  Canadian  race  is  in  general  darker  colored,  and  lacks  a 
reddish  tinge  on  the  back;  also  the  markings  of  the  under  parts 
are  more  conspicuous. 

The  range  of  true  umbellus  is  from  Vermont  to  \'irginia  and 
the  hills  of  Georgia,  and  west  to  Minnesota. 

"  Birch  Partridges,"  as  they  are  commonly  called  by  the  gunners 
of  northern  Maine  and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  are  still  fairly 
abundarit,  though  the  markets  have  been  generously  supplied  with 
them  every  year. 


PRAIRIE    HFN. 

PRAIRIE   CHICKEN.     PINNATED   GROUSE. 
TVMP.A.NLLHL>     A.MKRIC.\NLS. 

Char.  Above,  brownish  ochraceous.  tinucd  with  grav  ;  back  barred 
with  biack  ;  below,  wiiitc,  barred  with  dusky  brown;  throat  buttish  ;  head 
with  slight  crest  ;  erectile  tufts  of  7  to  10  long  >tilf  feather>  on  sides  of 
neck,  and  below  these,  patches  of  bare  and  elastic  skin.  Length  about  iS 
inches. 

Nest.  On  the  open  prairie  amid  tufts  of  long  grass  or  at  the  foot  of  a 
bush;  a  slight  hollow  scratched  out  and  thinly  lined  with  grass  and 
feathers. 

^'S,K'-^-  S-16  (usually  about  12);  dull  buff  or  greenish  vellow,  some- 
times with  a  reddish  tinge,  and  occasionally  ?potted  slightly  with  brown; 
1.70  X  1.25. 

Choosing  particular  districts  for  residence,  the  Grouse,  or 
Prairie  Hen.  is  consequently  by  far  less  common  than  the  pre- 
ceding species.  Confined  to  dr\-,  barren,  and  bushy  tracts  of 
small  extent,  these  birds  are  in  several  places  now  wholly  or 
nearly  exterminated.  Along  the  .Atlantic  coast  they  are  still 
met  with  on  the  Crouse  plains  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  bnishy 
plains  of  Long  Island,  in  similar  shrubby  barrens  in  Westford, 
Connecticut,  in  the  island  of  Martha's  Vineyard  on  the  south 
side  of  Massachusetts  Hay.  and  formerly,  as  probably  in  many 
other  tracts,  according  to  the  information  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Lieut.-Governor  Winthrop,  they  were  so  common 
on  the  ancient  bushy  site  of  the  city  of  Boston  that  laboring 
people  or  servants  stipulated  with  their  emplovers  not  to  have 
the  Heath  Hen  brought  to  table  oftener  than  a  few  times  in  the 
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week.  According  to  Wilson,  they  are  also  still  met  with  anioiiL; 
the  scrub-oak  and  pine-hills  of  Pocono,  in  Northampton 
county,  Pennsylvania.  'I'hey  are  also  rather  common  through- 
out the  barrens  of  Kentucky  and  on  the  i)rairies  of  Indiana, 
and  as  far  south  as  Nashville  in  Tennessee,  but  1  believe  no- 
where more  abundant  than  on  the  plains  of  Missouri,  whence 
they  continue  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Dislike  of  moisture, 
as  with  the  Turkey,  but  principally  the  nature  of  their  fooil, 
ai)i)ears  to  intluence  them  in  the  choice  of  their  resort.  The 
small  acorns  of  the  dwarf-oaks,  and  various  kinds  of  "  ild  fruits, 
as  strawberries,  whortleberries,  and  ])artridge-berries,  with  oc- 
casional insects  abounding  m  these  wooded  thickets.  ai)j)ear 
to  be  the  princijjal  inducement  to  their  residence  ;  from  which 
they  rarely  wander  at  any  season,  unless  compelled  by  a  failure 
of  their  usual  food,  antl  so  become,  notwithstanding  the  almost 
inaccessible  nature  of  the  ground,  a  sure  j)rey  to  the  greedy 
and  exterminating  hunter.  In  the  Western  States,  where  they 
apj)ear  as  an  abundant  species,  they  are  at  times  observed  to 
traverse  the  plains  and  even  cross  extensive  rivers  in  (piest  of 
the  means  of  subsistence.  In  winter  they  likewise  feed  on 
buds  as  well  as  mast,  sometimes  swallowing  leaves,  and  occa- 
sionally the  buds  of  the  pine.  At  times,  if  convenient,  they 
have  been  known  to  visit  the  buckwheat  field  for  their  fare, 
or  even  devour  the  leaves  of  clover.  In  wintry  storms  they 
seek  shelter  1)\'  ])erching  in  the  evergreens  ;  but  in  spring  and 
summer  they  often  roost  on  the  ground  in  company.  They 
feed  mostly  in  the  morning  and  evening  ;  and  when  they  (  an 
stir  abroad  without  material  molestation,  they  often  visit  arable 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  their  retreats.  In  the  inclemency  of 
winter,  like  the  ()uaii,  they  approach  the  barn,  basking  and 
perching  on  the  fences,  occasionally  venturing  to  mix  with  the 
poultry  in  their  repast,  and  arc  then  often  taken  in  traps. 

The  season  for  ])airing  is  carh-  in  the  spring,  in  March  or 
A])ril.  At  this  time  the  behavior  of  the  male  becomes  remark- 
able. Early  in  the  morning  he  comes  forth  from  his  bushy 
roost  and  struts  about  with  a  curving  neck,  raising  his  ruff,  ex- 
panding his  tail  like  a  fan,  and  seeming  to  mimic  the  ostenta- 
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tion  of  the  Turkey.  He  now  seeks  out  or  meets  his  rival,  an<I 
several  pairs  at  a  lime,  as  soon  as  they  become  visible  through 
the  dusky  dawn,  are  seen  jireparing  for  combat.  Previously  to 
this  rencontre,  the  male,  swelling  out  his  tiiroat,  utters  what  is 
called  a  tooting,  —  a  ventriixjuial,  humuiing  call  on  the  female, 
three  times  rejjeated  ;  and  though  uttered  in  so  low  a  tcey,  it 
may  yet  be  heard  three  or  four  miles  in  a  still  morning.  About 
the  close  of  March  in  the  plains  of  Missouri  we  heard  this 
species  of  Grouse  tooting  or  humming  in  all  directions,  so  that 
at  a  distance  the  sound  might  be  taken  almost  for  the  grunting 
of  the  bison  or  the  loud  croak  of  the  bull- frog.  While  utter- 
ing hi-,  vehement  call,  the  m.ile  expands  his  neck-i)ouches  to 
such  a  magnitude  as  almost  to  conceal  his  heatl,  ami  blowing, 
utters  a  low  dramming  bellow  like  the  sound  of  'k'-tom-l>oo^ 
'k'-finn-f>0<\  once  or  twice  rejieated,  after  which  is  heartl  a  sort 
of  guttural  squeaking  crow  or  koak,  koak,  koak.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  feeding  we  sometimes  hear  the  male  also  cackling,  or 
as  it  were  crowing  like  Vv  ko  ko  Xv,  kooh  kooh.  While  en- 
gaged in  fighting  with  each  other,  the  males  are  hearil  to  utter 
a  rapid,  i)etnlant  cackle,  something  in  soimd  like  excessive 
laughter.  I'he  tooting  is  heard  from  before  daybreak  till 
eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  .Vs  they  frequently  as- 
semble at  these  scratchiih^-placc:^.  as  they  are  called,  ambus- 
cades of  bushes  are  formed  round  them,  and  many  are  shot 
from  these  coverts. 

The  female  carefully  conceals  her  nest  in  some  grassy  tus- 
sock on  the  grounc.  and  is  but  seldom  discovered.  The  eggs 
are  from  ten  to  twelve,  and  of  a  plain  brownish  color.  The 
young  are  protected  and  attended  by  the  female  only,  who 
broods  them  under  her  wings  in  the  manner  of  the  common 
fowl,  and  leads  them  to  places  suitable  for  their  food,  some- 
times venturing  with  her  tender  charge  to  glean  along  the 
public  paths.  When  thus  surprised,  the  young  dart  into  the 
neighboring  bushes,  and  there  skulk  for  safety,  while  the  wily 
parent  beguiles  the  spectator  with  her  artful  pretences  of 
lameness.  The  affectionate  parent  and  her  brood  thus  keep 
together  throughout  the  whole  season.     By  the  aid  of  a  dog 
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they  are  easily  htmtcd  out,  and  are  readily  set,  as  they  are 
not  usually  inclined  to  take  wing.  In  the  i)rairies,  however, 
they  not  unfre(|uently  rise  to  the  low  boughs  of  trees,  and 
then,  starinj;  about  without  much  alarm,  they  become  an  easy 
l)ri'y  to  the  niarksman. 

'ihe  ordinary  weight  of  a  full-grown  bird  is  about  three 
pounds,  and  they  now  sell,  when  they  are  to  be  had,  in  New 
York  and  Boston,  from  three  to  five  dollars  the  pair.  'I'hey 
have  been  raised  under  the  common  hen,  but  prove  so 
vagrant  as  to  hold  out  no  prospect  of  domestication. 

This  species  is  common  now  only  in  tiie  prairie  reudon  of  Indi- 
ana and  Illinois  and  westward  :  a  few  scattered  docks  occur  in  the 
adjacent  St.iles  .md  in  southwestern  Ontario. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Pinnated  (irouse.  which  occurred  in  the 
Atlantic  States  in  Xuttall's  day,  should  be  referred  to  tlie  Heath 
Hen.  —  a  distinct  race,  a  remnant  of  which  is  s^till  found  on  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard. 


HEATH    HEX. 

TVMPAXUCHUS    CIPIDO. 

Char.  Similar  to  the  Prairie  Hen,  but  reddish  brown  above,  and 
beneath  rustv  white,  barred  with  dark  reddish  brown  ;  neck  tufts  composed 
of  four  or  five  acutely  lance-pointed  feathers. 

A'lSf.  In  woodland  of  scrub-oak  or  pine  ;  a  slight  hollow,  thinly  lined 
with  lea'.es  and  leathers. 

/>j,'-.f.     6-S;  yellowish  green  and  unspotted  ;  1.70  X  1.25. 

This  interestin,<T  bird  was  discovered  in  1SS5  by  Mr.  William 
lirewster;  or  rather,  to  be  more  exact,  at  that  date  the  discoverv 
was  made  that  the  birds  of  .Martha's  \'ineyard  were  distinct  from 
the  Western  Prairie  Hen.  —  distinct  in  coloration  as  well  as  in 
habits.  —  the  one  being  a  bird  of  the  open  prairie,  the  other  haunt- 
ing groves  of  scrub-oak  or  low  pines,  and  feeding  largely  on  acorns. 

Mr.  Brewster  tells  us  (".Auk,"  January.  I?^S5)  that  the  bird  is 
common  on  Martha's  \'ineyard,  and  is  so  well  protected  as  not 
likelv  to  become  e.xtinct. 
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I'KAIRIE    CHICKEN. 
I'KDKHI.IIS    IMIASIANKU.US. 

Char.  A1)ovc,  black  and  brown  irregular  stripes;  \vin;;5  and  «ing- 
oc'ven^  >p<.ncd  willi  white  ;  head  with  slight  crest,  a  naked  patch  oi 
orange  color  over  the  eyes;  two  middle  tail-feathers  longer  than  the  others; 
lover  jiarts  white,  with  dark  \'-sliapeil  markings ;  legs  and  feet  feathered. 
Len,;'!!  about  17  inches. 

.Visf.  In  open  woodland  or  on  border  of  grove,  or  in  thicket  along  a 
stteani.  hidden  under  brush  or  at  foot  of  a  low  bush ;  a  slight  dej^ression 
intbe  ground  scantily  lined  with  grass  and  feathers. 

£i:.i'-'-  <^»-i4  (usually  about  i.;)  ;  reddish  brown  or  yellowish  brown, 
marked  with  fine  spots  of  a  darker  shade  of  brown  ;  1.70  X  i  35. 

This  c'jrious  species  of  (Irouse  is  also  principally  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  coldest  habitable  parts  of  the  .\nierican  continent, 
being  found  around  Hudson  Bay  in  the  larch  thickets  through- 
out the  whole  year.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  forests  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  Mr.  Say  saw  it  in  the  spring  likewise  in 
Missouri  but  little  beyond  the  settlements,  at  which  season  it 
also  \nsits  the  vicinity  of  Fort  William,  on  Lake  Superior.  We 
met  with  it  on  Larimie's  Fork  of  the  Platte  in  June,  where  it 
was  breeding.  As  an  article  of  food  it  proved  plump  and  well 
flavoretl,  superior  almost  to  any  other  of  the  large  species  in 
the  United  States.  These  birds  are,  as  usual,  shy  and  solitarx', 
living  onlv  in  pairs  throughout  the  summer,  when  they  subsist 
mnch  upon  berries.  In  autumn  and  winter  they  are  seen  mov- 
ing in  families,  and  frequent  the  thickets  of  juniper  and  larch, 
on  whose  buds,  as  well  as  those  of  the  birch,  alder,  and  poplar, 
they  now  principally  live.     They  usually  keep  on  the  ground, 
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hut  if  disturbed,  take  to  trees.  When  hard  pressed  by  the 
hunter,  diey  sometimes  seek  safety  by  plunging  into  the  snow, 
and  ([uickly  burrowing  beneath  it.  come  out  at  a  distance,  and 
often  from  a  situation  the  least  expected,  so  that  they  fre- 
rjuently  make  good  tluir  retreat  from  their  enemies. 

'I'liL-  Sh.  ■j)-t,iilcd  (irousc  makes  its  ne^t  on  the  ground,  near 
s(j;ne  bush,  with  loose  grass  and  a  few  feathers;  the  cg^s  are 
from  ()  to  13,  white,  with  dusky  spots.  The  young  are  hatched 
about  the  middle  of  June,  and  utter  a  puling  note  something 
like  chickens  Unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to 
domesticate  them.  i'he  male  ha::  a  shrill,  rather  feeble,  crow- 
ing note  :  and  both  se.xes,  when  disturbed,  and.  on  taking  wing, 
rejieat  a  reiterated  cry  of  /vz/C',  /v/X',  /v//^,  accomixniied  by  a 
smart  tlirimg  of  the  tail-'lathers,  nearly  similar  to  the  opening 
and  closing  of  a  fan.  In  the  breeding-season  the  male  struts 
about  proudly,  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  genus  and  order 
to  whi(  h  he  belongs.  The  weight  of  this  bird  is  about  two 
pounds,  and  the  flesh  is  light  brown  when  cooked,  and  i>>  much 
esteeme'l. 

Tlu'  northern  limit  of  the  range  of  this  species,  according  to 
Richard  on,  i^  (ireat  Slave  Lake,  in  61  degrees;  and  its  most 
southern  recorded  station  is  in  41  degrees,  on  the  Missouri. 
It  abounds  oi  the  outskirts  of  the  Saskatchewan  plain>,  and  's 
found  throughuut  die  woody  districts  of  the  fur  countries,  in 
open  glades  and  thickets  on  the  borders  ot  lakes,  particularly 
in  the  partially  cleared  tracts  contiguous  to  the  trading  posts. 
In  winter,  like  the  Pinnated  (irouse,  it  perches  generally  on 
trees,  bit  in  summer  it  is  much  on  the  ground,  and  is  at  all 
times  associated  in  coveys  of  ten  to  sixteen  individuals.  Early 
in  spring  a  family  of  these  birds  selects  a  level  spot,  whereon 
tiiey  meet  every  morning,  and  run  round  in  a  circle  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  diameter,  on  wliich  the  grass  becomes  worn 
(juite  bare.  On  approaching  this  ring,  the  birds  squat  close  to 
the  ground,  l)ut  in  a  short  time  stretch  out  their  nei  ks  ta 
Mir\ey  the  intruder,  and  if  not  scared  by  any  nearer  advance, 
they  soon  re^jinne  their  circular  course,  some  running  to  the 
right,  and  (ithers  to  the  left,  thus  meeting  antl  crossinc:  each 
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other.  ThcbC  "  Partridge  dances"  last  for  a  month  or  more, 
mitil  conchided  by  the  more  serious  employ  of  incubition. 
In  imitation  of  this  curious  amusement  of  the  Sharif-tailed 
(Irouse,  the  Indians  of  the  upper  Missouri  have  what  they  call 
a  Partridge- Dance,  in  which  the  old  men  chiefly  join. 

The  true  Sharp-tail  is  not  found  south  of  the  Canadian  I)order. 
It  occurs  in  the  wooded  districts  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  Mience  north  to  the  tim])er  limit,  and  west  to  British 
Columbia  and  Alaska. 


XoTi:. — -The'TKAiKiE  Cmickkx"  is  a  paler  race,  called  ly 
the  systematists  the  PkaiiUE  Siiaui'-tailkd  (ikousi:  (/'.  />/i.!s/a- 
nclliis  caiiiptstris).  It  differs  from  the  type  in  displayiii-'  nujre  of 
the  gray  shades,  with  tints  of  l>uff  and  drab,  and  less  <jf  t!;e  red 
tinge  in  the  upper  parts.  Also  the  dark  tints  are  much  paler  in 
cauipt'sfn's,  so  that  the  white  spots  on  the  wings  do  not  stand  in 
such  marked  contrast.  This  sul)-species  ranges  east  to  the  ])rairie 
districts  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  and  is  reported  by  .Mr.  Tlioiup- 
son  as  abundant  in  Manitoba. 
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spotted  grouse.   spruce  partridge. 

Dendiugai'Us  canadensis. 

Char.  Male:  prcvaihng  color  black,  varied  ;i')ove  irreuuKirly  with 
gray  ;uk1  tawny;  below,  spotted  with  while;  a  comb  of  reddish  coluied 
naked  skin  over  the  eyes;  t;ul  with  tenniniil  band  of  orange  br<iwn  ;  legs 
feathered  to  the  toes.  Female  :  prevailing  color  brown,  varied  with  black 
and  gray.     Length  about  i6  inches. 

.W'st.  In  deep  forest,  hitlden  by  ;.  low  hanging  branch;  a  mere  de- 
pression in  the  turf ;  sometimes  leaves,  grass,  and  bits  of  nioss  are 
loosely  arranged  as  a  lining. 

-'%vN-''-  -'^-•4  (usually  about  lo)  ;  ground  coior  varies  from  dull  white 
to  buff  and  reddish  brown,  marked  irregularly  with  several  shades  of 
reddi-sh  and  orange  brown  and  umber  ;  1.70  X   i.20. 

This  dark  species  of  Orouse  inhabits  the  cold  regions  of 
Hudson  Bay  up  to  the  67th  parallel,  throughout  the  whole 
year,  where  it  frequents  the  bushy  plains.  To  the  south  of 
this    country    it   appears   to    seek    out    the    alpine   elevations. 
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IjL-inL,^  iiiL't  within  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  and 
throughout  a  great  portion  of  the  Northern  Andes,  towards 
tile  sources  of  the  Missouri  and  Oregon.  In  winter  it  visits 
Canada,  the  interior  of  Maine,  Michigan,  sometimes  the  State 
of  Xrw  York  ;  and  it  even  breeds  round  Halifax  in  Nova 
Scotia,  as  well  as  in  the  State  of  Maine.  In  Canada  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  \Yood  Partridge  :  by  others  it 
is  called  the  Ceilar,  or  Sjiruce,  Partridge.  Sometimes  the  birds 
are  sent  in  a  frozen  state  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick to  ]5oston. 

The  favorite  resort  of  this  species  is  in  pine  and  spruce 
woods  and  cedar  swamps,  which  they  frequent  in  the  winter 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  on  the  buds,  oily  seeds,  and  ever- 
green foliage,  to  which  they  also  add  juniper-berries.  Their 
flesh,  though  palatable  at  all  times,  is  considered  best  in  sum- 
mer, when  they  feed  much  on  berries,  as  the  buds  of  the  res- 
inous evergreens  communicate  an  unpleasant  flavor  to  the 
game.  As  usual,  they  nest  on  the  ground  with  little  art,  in  the 
slight  shelter  of  fallen  leaves  and  bushes,  and  are  said  by 
Audubon  to  lay  8  to  14  eggs  of  a  deep  fawn  color,  irregularly 
sjjlashed  with  different  tints  of  brown.  They  are  readily  ap- 
proached, and  sometimes  are  said  to  be  so  unsuspicious  as, 
like  the  Ptarmigan,  to  allow  of  being  knocked  down  with  a 
stick  ;  and  round  Hudson  l]ay  are  commonly  caught  by  the 
aborigines  in  a  simple  noose  fastened  to  a  stake.  When  much 
disturbed,  however,  they  betake  themselves  to  trees,  where 
they  are  readily  approached  and   shot  down. 

In  the  month  of  May,  where  they  breed,  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  the  male  struts  before  his  mate,  and  beating  his  wings 
briskly  against  his  body,  produces  a  drumming  noise,  clearer 
than  that  of  the  Ruffed  (irouse,  which  can  be  heard  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  males  leave  their  mates  as  soon  as 
ncuba  ion  has  commenced,  and  do  not  join  them  again  until 
late  in  autumn. 

Tilt-  ••  Spruce  Partridge."  as  the  bird  is  called  by  the  gunners 
■  down  East."  is  a  fairly  common  resident  of  the  timber  districts 
in  northern  New  England  and  the  Provinces;  it  occurs  also  in  the 
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forest  iLCiions  of  northern  New  \ork,  and  wt-stward  to  Minnesota 
and  north  to  Labrador. 

The  retiring  disposition  of  tiie  bird  has  caused  its  habits  to  be 
little  known,  and  the  nest  is  generally  so  well  concealed  that  few- 
collectors  have  succeeded  in  procuring  specimens  of  the  eggs. 
Several  pairs  of  these  birds  have  been  successfully  domesticated 
by  Mr.  Watson  Dishop.  of  Kentville,  Nova  Scotia,  and  an  article 
from  his  pen.  publisiied  in  the  "Ornithologist  and  Oologist  "  for 
January.  1SS9,  contains  much  that  is  new  concerning  their  habits. 
The  liirfls  were  easily  tamed,  and  soon  l)ecame  so  fearless  as  to 
hop  on   Mr.    bishop's  knee  and  take  food  from  his  hand. 

When  strutting  before  the  hen,  the  male  poses  and  puffs  after 
the  manner  of  a  Gobbler.  The  feathers  on  his  breast  and  collar 
are  raised  on  end  ;  the  combs  over  the  eyes,  which  can  be  enlargetl 
at  will,  almost  meet  above  the  crown ;  and  the  erect  and  expanded 
tail  is  kept  swaying  from  side  to  side  with  a  silk  like  rustling.  The 
females  during  the  nesting  season  are  very  quarrelsome,  so  that 
only  a  few  can  be  kept  in  one  pen ;  but  this  unfriendliness  disap- 
pears after  the  broods  scatter. 

The  hen  will  occasionally  cover  the  first  e^g  with  grass,  but  not 
often,  though  after  several  eggs  have  been  deposited,  she  usually 
flings  behind  her,  with  her  claws,  any  leaves,  grass,  or  similar  ma- 
terial that  may  chance  to  lie  near  the  nest.  But  she  never  turns  to 
arrange  this  covering;  though  when  on  the  nest  she  will  sometimes 
pick  up  with  her  bill  any  straws  that  may  be  within  reacli.  and 
these  she   tucks  under  her. 

The  tirst  egg  of  a  clutch  has  the  least  amount  of  marking,  and 
the  number  of  spots  increases  with  each  successive  egg.  The  spots 
are  entirely  on  the  surface,  and  are  easily  rubbed  off. 
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WHITE   GROUSE. 
LAf.oPi's    i,Af;oi'i's. 

Char.  Dill  black  ;  legs  and  feet  thicklv  feathered  to  the  claws.  Win- 
ter plumage  pure  white  ;  tail-fc.ulier.s  black,  tipped  with  white.  Male  in 
summer:  head  and  neck  chestnut;  body  orange  brown,  more  tawny  on 
back  and  rump,  barred  with  black;  wings  mostly  white.  Female  :  simi- 
lar, but  mure  heavily  barred  with  black.     Length  about  lO  inches. 

A'esf.  A  mere  depression,  with  a  slight  lining  of  leaves  and  grass,  — 
sometimes  a  few  feathers. 

/t^Xs.  S-16  (usually  about  10)  ;  buff  or  reddish  brown,  marked  with 
darker  brown  ;  i.So  X  i  25. 
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ll'/iiie   Grouse,  or  Phirmii^an. 

The  I'tarmigan  is  one  among  the  very  few  animated  beings 
which,  by  choice  and  instinct,  constantly  reside  in  the  coldest 
Arctic  deserts,  and  in  the  lofty  mountains  of  central  Kurope, 
where  .,.,  the  snow  begins  to  melt  away,  it  seeks  out  it>  frijzen 
bed  by  ascending  to  the  limits  of  eternal  ice.  Like  ^o  many 
other  animals  of  this  inclement  boreal  region,  this  bird  \>  com- 
mon to  both  the  old  and  new  continen..  It  is  met  with  in 
Siberia,  Kamtschatka,  (Ireenland,  most  parts  of  northern  lui- 
rope,  the  Highlands  of  Scotlanil,  and  even  as  far  south  as  the 
romantic  scenes  of  the  lakes  of  Cumberland,  a  few  JK-ing  ;>till 
seen  in  the  lofty  hills  which  surround  the  vale  of  Ke->wick,  as 
well  as  in  Wales.  I'his  species  has  scarcely  been  met  with 
on  the  American  continent,  excej^t  on  Melville  Island  and 
Churchill   River. 

The  Ptarmigan  feeds  on  many  sorts  of  berries,  particularly 
the  crow-berry  {^Empctrum  )iii:;ri/»i)  and  cow-berr\-  {  riu-ci- 
niuin  vitis  it/u-a),  as  well  as  the  tops  of  the  same  plant  ;  it  also 
collects  catkins,  buds,  and  the  young  shoots  of  the  pine, 
heath,  rosehi])s.  and  sometimes  the  different  kinds  of  lichens, 
which  it  searches  out  in  the  extensive  burrows  it  makes 
beneath  the  snow.  To  all  this  bill  of  frugal  fare,  it  also 
sometimes  adds  a  few  insects.  These  birds  search  oiit  their 
food  chiefly  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  are  observed  sometimes  to  bask  in  the  sun.  Like  the 
l'.s(iuimaux  of  the  human  family,  whose  lot  is  cast  in  the  same 
cold  and  dreary  region,  they  seek  protection  from  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  climate  bv  dwelling  in  the  snow  ;  it  is  here  that 
they  commonly  roost  and  work  out  subterraneous  paths.  In 
the  morning,  as  soon  as  they  leave  their  frozen  dens,  they  fly 
out  vigorously  into  the  air  in  an  upward  direction,  shaking  the 
snow  from  their  warm  and  white  clothing.  While  thu>  feeding 
they  socially  call  on  one  another  at  intervals  in  a  loud  tone, 
and  sometimes  utter  a  sort  of  cackling  cry,  almost  like  a  coarse 
and  mocking  laugh. 

The  nest,  about  the  middle  of  June,  is  made  in  oi)en   i)iaces 
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where  moss  abounds,  or  in  the  shelter  of  the  low,  creepini,' 
bushes,  forming  the  only  woody  growth  of  these  naked  and 
>terile  regions.  The  egj^s.  7  to  15.  are  oblong,  of  a  rufou> 
yellow,  from  the  great  number  of  large  and  small  spots  of  black 
i)T  of  redilish  '^lack  with  which  they  are  covered.  I'rom  the 
lingering  attachment  of  the  male  to  his  mate  when  killed,  it  is 
l>r()bal)le  that  the  species  may  be  monogamous,  or  even  con- 
stantly mated.  .After  the  young  are  fully  grown,  and  released 
from  the  care  of  their  parents,  they  and  the  old  are  seen  to 
assemble  in  flocks  of  two  or  three  hundred,  about  the  begin- 
ning vi  October,  when  they  appear  to  migrate  a  little  to  the 
soutn  in  (juest  of  food,  or  rather  from  the  mountains  towards 
the  [ilains.  At  this  time  they  are  seen  in  great  numbers  round 
Hudson  Day,  where  they  assemble  for  subsistence  ;  and  as 
the  st(_)re  diminishes,  they  push  tlu-ir  tardy  migrations  in  other 
directions  for  a  fresh  supj)ly.  l'nsus])i(:ious  of  the  wiles  and 
ai)i)etites  o{  man,  Ptarmigans  api)ear  often  as  tame  as  domes- 
tic chickens,  more  particularly  when  the  weather  is  mild  ; 
they  are  allured  even  by  crtmibs  of  bread,  and  on  throwing  a 
hat  towards  them,  or  any  strange  (jbject,  they  are  so  attracteil 
by  tile  appearance  as  to  allow  of  an  approach  so  near  that  a 
noose  ip.ay  be  thrown  round  their  necks,  or,  api)roached  fnjm 
behind,  they  may  be  knockeil  <lown  with  poles.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  become  wild  enough  to  fly,  but  soon  grow  weary, 
an<l  as  tame  as  usual.  When  about  lo  fly  off  to  a  distance 
from  the  hunters,  they  are  instantly  brought  to  settle  down  by 
imitating  the  cry  of  their  enemy  the  Hawk.  At  times,  trusting 
to  the  concealment  of  their  winter  livery,  they  will  remain 
motionless  upon  the  snow,  from  which  they  are  still  distinguish- 
able by  their  more  dazzling  whiteness. 

They  are  much  esteemed  as  food  in  every  country  where 
they  occur,  and  are  commonly  taken  in  nets,  which  are  merely 
ma<le  tf)  fall  over  the  place  where  they  assemble,  or  to  which 
they  are  driven  ;  and  so  numerous  are  they  at  Hudson  l>ay 
that  fiftv  or  seventy  are  sometimes  obtained  at  a  single  haul  of 
a  net  about  twenty  feet  square.  IJetween  November  and  April 
as  many  as  ten  thousand  are  taken  for  the  use  of  the  settle- 
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nicnt ;  and  in  luiropc,  during  the  winter,  they  are  carried  in 
thousands  to  the  niari^et  of  Uergen  in  Norway,  and  when  half- 
roasted  or  jerked,  are  put  uito  barrels  and  transported  t<j  other 
countries  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

U'i//(>7o    Groitsf,  or  Lan^c  Pttinnii^an. 

This  larger  species,  called  the  Willow  (Irouse  by  Hearne,  the 
Wood  Grouse  of  the  Norwegians,  is  another  inhabitant  oi  both 
continents,  extending  its  residence  to  the  eternal  limits  of  the 
polar  ice.  In  America  they  abound  arounil  Hud^^n  iiay, 
where  they  are  said  to  breed  along  the  coast,  making  their 
nests  on  dry  ridges  on  the  ground.  In  the  ancient  continent 
they  shelter  their  nests  in  the  high  tufts  of  the  heath,  ami  in 
the  dwarf  willows.  Their  eggs>  lo  to  12,  are  longer  than 
those  of  the  preceding  species,  of  a  muddy  white,  or  inclining 
to  pale  rufous,  covered  and  marbled  with  great  numbers  of 
spots,  of  the  color  of  clotted  blood.  They  even  breed  in  Lab- 
ratlor  about  the  beginning  of  June.  According  to  Audubon, 
they  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  State  of  Maine  and  around 
Lake  Michigan.  This  species  also  ajjpears  to  be  monogamous, 
as  both  sexes  remain  together  and  show  an  equal  anxiety  for 
the  safety  of  their  brood. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  this  species,  still  more  boreal 
than  the  Common  Ptarmigan  in  Europe  and  Asia,  should  con- 
stantly inhabit  to  the  south  of  that  Si)ecies  in  North  America, 
where  it  seems,  as  it  were,  to  have  usurped  its  residence.  The 
general  habits  of  these  birds  are  very  similar  lo  thor^e  of  the 
preceding.  Like  them,  they  become  gregarious  at  the  setting 
in  of  winter,  roaming  after  their  food  in  (locks  of  as  many  as 
two  hundred,  living  then  and  at  most  seasons  on  the  tops, 
buds,  and  even  seeds  of  the  dwarf-willow,  and  hence  called 
Willow  Partriiliycs.  They  also  subsist  on  most  kinds  of  north- 
ern berries,  and  many  other  kinds  of  buds  and  leaves,  with  the 
tops  of  the  heath  and  the  seeds  of  the  birch.  As  food,  this 
species  is  preferred  to  the  smaller  Ptarmigan. 

Nuttall  followed  Audubon  in  thus  separating  this  species  and 
recognizing  as  a  distinct  form  the  White  Ptarmigan,  —  \.\\^  anieri- 
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canits  ot  Autluboii,  —  but  ISaird  douhtt'd  its  validity,  and  it  iia.s 
IjLcn  entirely  omitted  from  recent  works.  I  liave  given  above  tin 
two  bioijrapliies  as  tliey  appeared  in  Nuttall's  book,  tor  together 
they  tell  about  all  that  is  known  of  the  present  species. 

The  Willow  l'tarmi;;an  ranges  through  boreal  America  from 
Labrador  to  Alaska,  and  in  winter  is  (|uite  abundant  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  (lulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  During  some  seasons  a  number 
have  wandered  sufficiently  near  to  (Quebec  and  Montreal  to  get  into 
the  markets. 

There  are  only  two  instances  recorded  of  the  occurrence  of  this 
bird  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  —  one  secured  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Cory 
CMi  the  Magdelen  Islands,  and  the  second  shot  by  Dr.  C.  Hart 
Merriam  in  Lewis  Countv,  northern  New  York. 

XoTE.  —  A  variety  of  this  species  —  Allen's  Ptakmk.a.v 
(Z.  lagopus  allcni)  was  described  by  Dr.  Stejneger  in  1N84.  It 
differs  from  true  hvj^opus  in  having  the  wing-feathers  mottled  with 
black,  and  black  shafts.     This  race  is  restricted  to  Newfoundland. 


ROCK   FFARMKiAN. 
Lagopus  rupestris. 

Char.  Similar  to  the  Willow  Ptarmigan,  l)iit  smaller  (length  about 
14  inches),  and  in  summer  displavs  more  black  and  less  of  the  1  ufous 
tint.     Also  distinguished  by  a  line  of  black  running  through  the  eyes. 

Nest.     A  mere  depression,  with  a  slight  covering  of  grass  and  moss. 

Ei^i:;s.  8-16  (usually  10)  ;  buff  or  pale  reddish  brown,  marked  with 
darker  brown  ;   1.70  X  i.^o. 

This  species  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Common  Ptarmigan,  but 
is  smaller,  has  more  of  the  brownish  yellow  in  its  summer 
dress,  broader  bars  of  black,  and  none  of  the  cinereous  tint 
which  prevails  in  the  livery  of  the  Ptarmigan.  In  winter  it 
is  only  distinguishable  by  its  size.  This  species  is,  according 
to  Hutchins,  numerous  at  the  two  extremities  of  Hudson  Bay, 
but  does  not  appear  at  the  middle  settlements  (York  and 
Severn  factories)  except  in  very  severe  seasons,  when  the 
Willow  Grouse  are  scarce.  It  abounds  in  Melville  Island  in 
the  dreary  latitude  of  74  and  75  degrees  in  the  short  summers 
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of  that  frigid  and  cheerless  region.  It  is  also  found  on  Mel- 
ville Peninsula  and  the  IJarren  Grounds,  and  indeed  sekloni 
proceeds  farther  south  in  winter  than  the  63d  itarallel  in  the 
interior,  but  descends  along  the  coasts  of  Hudson  I5ay  to  lati- 
tuile  5.S  degrees,  and  in  severe  seasons  still  farther  to  the 
south.  It  is  met  with  in  the  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  as 
fir  to  the  south  as  the  latitude  of  55  degrees.  In  its  habits 
and  mode  of  living  it  resembles  the  Willow  Clrouse,  but  does 
ni;t  irtire  so  far  into  the  woody  country  in  winter.  It  fre- 
(iuent>  the  o])en  woods  on  the  borders  of  lakes  at  the  same 
season,  i)articularly  in  the  65th  parallel,  though  the  bulk  of  the 
species  remains  on  the  skirts  of  the  Barren  Grounds.  It 
hatches  in  June. 

Tlic  usual  hal)itat  of  this  species  is  the  barren  ground  region  of 
tliL'  Arctics,  tliougli  one  example  was  shot  on  Anlicosti  by  Mr. 
William  ISrewster. 

Xoii:.  — In  Reinhakut's  PTAK.Mifi.VN  (/,.  rupestn's  rcinJiardi) 
the  male  in  summer  plumage  is  more  mottled,  above,  than  true 
rupestn's.  and  the  female  is  black,  above,  varied  with  grayish  buff. 

This  race  is  found  in  Greenland  and  on  the  western  sliore  of 
Cuml)erh\nd  Bay  and  the  northern  extremity  of  Labrador. 


WELCH'S   PTARMIGAN. 

Lacopus  WKLcm. 

f'HAK.  Ill  winter  similar  to  rxipestris.  Male  in  summer:  above,  dark 
brownish  grav  blended  witli  whitish  gray  and  reddish  gray;  head  and 
neciv  lighter ;  wings  white  ;  breast  and  sides  like  back  ;  throat,  belly,  and 
legs  white;  tail  duskv  grav;  bill  and  claws  black.  Female:  similar,  but 
(if  lighter  color,  and  the  back  and  breast  tinged  with  yellow.  Length 
about  15  inches. 

\i-st  and  .^j,';j,''.f.     Unknown,  but  probably  similar  to  rtipestris. 

This  species,  which  is  clcsely  related  to  the  Rock  Ptarmigan,  is 
restricted  to  Newfoundland,  where  it  ranges  over  the  rocky  hills 
and  barrens  of  the  interior.  It  was  first  described  by  Brewster,  in 
1S85,  from  specimens  taken  by  George  O.  Welch,  of  Lynn. 
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SANDERI.IXG. 

RUDr3V    IT. OVER.     BEACH-DIRD. 
(."Al.IlJklS    ARF.XAKIA. 

Char.  Xo  hiiul  ti^e  :  bill  somewhat  «imilnr  to  n  P'ovrr.  In  summer: 
above,  iiMttlcd  rufous  and  b'iacki>h  brown,  nio^i  r>f  tlic  leathers  tipjicd 
with  gravish  white;  head  aid  neck  pale  chestnut  spotted  with  brown; 
wing-covci t<  tipped  with  white;  outer  tail-teathpr<  white:  lower  parts 
white.  In  winter  the  rufous  tints  are  replaced  bv  pearl  cray.  and  the 
spring  ]V,uniage  ilisplavs  a  mixture  of  the  two.  In  yotmc  birds  the  head, 
neck,  and  back  are  tinged  with  biuf.     Length  .ihout  S  inches. 

.\V.>/.  Under  a  bu>h  or  aniid  a  tuft  of  weeds;  a  depression  lined  with 
dry  grass. 

i^tr^^f.  ::-4 :  greenish  butY  or  brownish  olive,  spotted  chietlv  around  the 
larger  end  with  brown  ;   1.40  X  0.95. 

The  Sandcrlings,  in  accumulating  flock>.  arrive  on  the  shores 
of  Massachusetts  from  their  remote  northern  breeding-places 
towards  the  close  of  .\ugust.  They  are  seen  also  about  the 
same  time  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  and  still  farther  to  the 
South,  where  they  remain  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
I  he  winter,  gleaning  their  subsistence  exclusivelv  alontj  the 
immediate  borders  of  the  ocean,  and  are  particularly  attached 
to  sandy  flats  and  low.  sterile,  solitar}'  coasts  divested  of  vege- 
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talion  and  perpetually  bleached  by  the  access  of  tides  and 
storms ;  in  such  situations  they  are  often  seen  in  numerous 
flo(  ks  running,'  along  tiie  st»  d,  busily  employed  in  front  t-f 
the  moving  waves,  gleaning  ilii  agility  the  shrimjis,  minute 
shell-fish,  marine  insects,  and  small  moluscous  animals  which 
ever-recurring  accident  throws  in  their  way.  The  numerous 
flocks  keep  a  low  circling  course  along  the  strand,  at  limes 
uttering  a  slender  and  rather  plaintive  whistle  nearly  like  that 
of  the  smaller  Sandpii)ers.  On  alighting,  the  little  active  troop, 
waiting  the  opj)ortunity,  scatter  themselves  about  in  the  rear  of 
the  retiring  surge.  The  succeeding  wave  then  again  urges  the 
busy  gleaners  before  it,  when  they  ajipear  like  a  little  i)igmy 
arm\  passing  through  their  military  evolutions  ;  and  at  this 
time  the  wily  sjiortsman,  sei/jng  his  opportunity,  >i)reads 
tlestruction  among  their  timid  ranks;  and  so  little  arc  they 
nware  of  the  nature  of  the  attack  that  after  making  a  \\:\v  aerial 
meanders  the  sur\ivors  pursue  their  busy  avocations  with  as 
little  apparent  concern  as  at  the  first.  The  breediiv^-place 
of  the  Sinderlings,  in  common  with  many  other  wading  and 
aquatic  birds,  is  in  the  remote  and  desolate  regions  of  the 
North,  since  they  appear  to  be  obliged  to  ([uit  those  countries 
in  America  a  little  after  the  middle  of  .August.  According  to 
Mr.  Hutchins,  they  breed  on  the  coast  of  Hudson  Hay  as  low 
as  the  55th  parallel  ;  and  he  remarks  that  they  construct,  in  the 
marshes,  a  rude  nest  of  grass,  laying  four  dusky  eggs,  spotted 
with  black,  on  which  they  begin  to  sit  about  the  middle  of 
June. 

Flemming  supposes  that  those  seen  in  (ireat  Britain  breed 
no  forther  off  than  in  the  bleak  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
Mr.  Simmonds  observed  them  at  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  as  late  as 
the  second  of  June.  Tliey  are  found  in  the  course  of  the 
season  throughout  the  whole  Arctic  circle,  extending  their 
migrations  also  into  moderate  climates  in  the  winter.  1'hey 
do  not,  however,  in  Europe  proceed  as  far  south  as  the  capital 
of  Italy,  as  we  learn  from  the  careful  and  assiduous  observa- 
tions of  the  Prince  of  Musignano.  According  to  Latham  the 
.Sanderling  is  known  to  be  an  inhabitant  even  of  the  remote 
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coast  of  Ausiralu.  an<l  is  found  on  the  shores  of  Lake  IJaikal 
ill  Siberia.  In  the  month  of  May,  or  as  soon  as  they  have 
recovere<l  from  the  moult  of  sitring,  they  leave  us  for  the 
north,  but  are  seldom  in  good  order  for  the  table  until  autumn, 
when,  with  their  broods,  they  arrive  remarkably  plumj)  and 
fat,  and  are  then  justly  esteemed  as  a  delicacy  by  the  epicure. 
Besides  the  various  kinds  of  insect  food  already  mentioned  on 
which  they  live,  ihey  likewise  swallow  considerable  jiortions  of 
sand  in  order  apparently  to  assist  the  process  of  digestion. 

The  Sanderling  is  almost  cosmopulitan  in  its  distiihiition.  and  is 
usually  abundant  wherever  it  occurs.  In  America  it  bieecls  in  liisih 
Arctic  regions,  and  winters  in  the  far  South.  —  some  flocks  going  to 
Chili  and  Patagonia:  and  in  their  migrations  the  birds  follow  the 
water-ways  of  the  interior  as  well  as  the  coast-line. 

A  few  stragglers  have  been  seen  on  the  New  Enijiand  shores  in 
summer,  but  no  nest  has  been  found  south  of  about  latitude  55^; 
and  Captain  Feilden  reports  finding  a  number  breeding  on  the 
shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  at  the  extreme  nortliern  limit  of 
animal  life. 

Flemminji's  opinion  that  some  of  these  birds  nested  in  Scotland 
has  not  been  contirmed  V»y  recent  observers.  Even  on  the  Faroe 
Islands  the  Sanderling  occurs  as  a  migrant  only;  but  nests  have 
been  taken  in  Iceland. 

These  birds  are  exceedingly  active  and  by  no  means  shy.  When 
flushed  thev  flv  out  to  sea,  but  soon  return;  and  when  a  flock  is 
tired  into,  the  remnant  make  no  great  effort  to  escape,  though 
a  wounded  bird  will  dive  into  the  surf  or  swim  off  on  die  surface 
of  the  water. 

The  food  of  the  Sanderling  while  in  this  region  is  confined 
chiefly  to  small  bivalves  and  crustaceans  ;  but  on  its  breeding- 
ground  the  bird  is  more  in.sectivorous,  and  has  been  known  to  eat 
also  the  buds  of  plants. 
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lil.ACR-MiCKKlJ   STILT. 

Him AMOI'L'S    MKXICAMS. 

ClCAR.  Legs  bright  pink  and  exceedingly  long:  l)ill  black,  -lender, 
ami  longer  than  the  head;  crdwn,  hack  ot  neck,  back,  and  \ving>>  hi.ick; 
forehead,  patch  over  the  eyes,  throat,  and  under  parts  white.  Lciii;tli 
about  15  inches. 

A'i</.  <  In  luar.shy  marnin  of  stream  or  pond;  a  slight  dei)re>?ion  in 
the  turf,  lined  witii  dry  grass.  Sunietiutes  —  if  the  ground  is  very  wet  —  .1 
high  platform  is  built,  of  weed-stems  and  twigs. 

/.-.-,.  ^_j;  pale  olive  or  L;ri.eni>h  bull,  spotted  with  brownish  black; 
size  e.\ceeclin,i;ly  variable,  average  about  I  75  .<   1-20. 

'I'hc  l>l;u:k-mi  l<c(l  Stilt  is  coiiim»)n  to  many  jurts  of  .South 
ns  wfll  as  North  .Xmorica  ;  it  is  known  at  any  rate  to  inhabit 
the  (oast  of  Cayenne,  Jamaica,  and  Me.xico.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  seldom  seen  but  as  a  straggler  as  far  to  the  north 
as  the  latitude  of  41  ,  .\bout  the  J5th  of  A|)ril,  according 
to  Wilson,  the  Stilts  arrive  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  in 
small  ilocks  of  twenty  or  thirty  together.  These  again  sub- 
divide into  smaller  jjarties,  but  they  still  remain  gregarious 
through  the  breeding-season.  Their  favorite  residence  is  in 
the  higher  and  more  inland  ])arts  of  the  greater  .salt-marshes, 
which  are  interspersed  and  broken  up  with  shallow  pools,  not 
usuallv  t)verllo\ved  bv  the  tides  durinsf  summer.  In  these 
places  they  are  often  seen  wading  np  to  the  breast  in  water, 
in  ijuest  of  the  larvai,  spawn,  tlies,  and  insects  which  constitute 
their  food. 

In  the  vicinity  of  these  bare  places,  among  thick  tufts  of 
grass,  small  associations  of  six  or  eight  pair  take  up  their 
residence  for  the  breeding-season.  They  are.  however,  but 
sparingly  <lispersed  over  the  marshes,  selecting  their  favorite 
spots,  wiiile  in  large  intermediate  tracts  few  or  none  are  to  be 
seen.  Early  in  May  they  begin  to  make  their  nests,  which 
are  at  first  slightly  formed  of  a  mere  layer  of  old  grass,  just 
sufiicient  to  kee])  the  eggs  from  the  moisture  of  the  marsh  ;  in 
the  course  of  incubation,  however,  either  to  guard  against  the 
rise  of  the  tides,  or  for  some  other  purix)se,  the  nest  is  in- 
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creased  in  height  with  tiif  dry  twin's  of  salt  marsh  >iinil>s,  root-. 
of  grass,  sea-weed,  and  any  other  coarse  maieriaU  which  may 
be  convenient,  until  the  whole  may  now  weigh  two  or  three 
|>ounds.  The  eggs,  four  in  numUer.  are  of  a  dark  yellowish 
ilrab.  thickly  marked  with  large  blotches  of  brownish  black. 
"I"hct>e  nests  are  often  situated  within  fifteen  or  twenty  yartls 
of  each  other,  the  respective  proprietors  living  in  mutual 
friendship. 

While  the  females  are  sitting,  their  mates  are  either  wading 
in  the  adjoining  ponils,  or  traversing  the  marshes  in  the 
\-icinity  :  but  on  the  approach  of  any  intruder  in  their  peace- 
able community,  the  whole  troop  assemble  in  the  air,  and  living 
steadily  with  their  long  legs  extended  behind  them,  keep  up  a 
continual  yelping  note  of  clich,  click,  click.  Alighting  on  the 
marsh,  they  are  often  seen  to  droi)  their  wings,  and  standing 
inih  iheir  legs  half  bent,  and  trembling,  they  seem  to  sustain 
their  bodies  with  ilifticulty.  In  this  singular  posture  they  will 
sometimes  remain  for  several  minutes,  uttering  a  curring^junil, 
and  quivering  their  wings  and  long  shanks  as  if  in  the  act  of 
laboriously  balancing  themselves  on  the  groim.I.  \  great  deal 
of  this  motion  is,  however,  probably  in  manoeuvre,  to  draw  the 
spectators'  attention  from  their  nests. 

Although  so  sedentary  in  the  breeding-season,  at  times  they 
eJrtend  their  visits  to  the  shores,  wading  abotit  in  ;he  water 
an<!  mud  in  quest  of  their  food,  which  they  scoop  up  with 
great  dexterity.  On  being  wounded,  while  in  the  water,  they 
sometimes  attem])t  to  escape  by  diving, — at  which,  however, 
they  are  by  no  means  expert.  In  autumn  their  flesh  is  tender 
and  well  flavored.  They  depart  for  the  .S^uth  early  in  Sep- 
tember, and  proceed  probably  to  pass  the  winter  in  tropical 
America. 

The  Stilt  is  a  rare  bird  in  this  Eastern  faunal  province,  excep- 
ting in  Florida.  It  is  occasionally  seen  alon^  the  sandy  loaches  of 
Massachusetts,  and  a  few  examples  have  been  taken  in  .Maine  anrl 
Xew  Brunswick  and  in  Michigan. 
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AMERICAN    OVSTER-CATCHER. 

H/EMAIOPUS    PALI  I  \rUS. 

Char,  liill  red.  loni:,  stout,  straight,  .uul  coniprc?«ed  towards  the 
point ;  feet  red.  no  iiind  toe,  outer  and  middle  toes  united  bya  membrane 
as  tar  as  the  middle  joint.  Head  aiul  neck  black,  changing  to  blackish 
brown  on  l)ack  and  wings  ;  rump,  wing-band,  tail,  and  belly  white.  Length 
iS  iiulics. 

.\'<'/.  On  the  bordc"-  of  a  salt-marsh  or  upper  edge  of  a  sea-beach ; 
a  mere  dejiression  scratci.cd  in  the  sand. 

/v;'->-.  2-3;  I)]uish  white  or  pale  buff  marked  with  several  shades  of 
brown  ;  2.20  X  1.55. 

The  Oyster-catcher  is  common  to  the  north  of  both  conti- 
nents, breedini^  in  dreat  Britain,  France,  Nonvay,  an<l  along 
the  borders  of  the  Caspian  ;  it  is  even  seen  as  far  south  as 
Senegal  in  .\frica.  liiit  though  common  in  New  Jersey  and 
tlu'  Southern  States  as  far  as  the  I'ahamas,  where  these  birds 
likewise  pass  the  period  of  reproduction,  they  are  but  rarely 
seen  to  visit  the  coast  of  Massachusetts.  In  Europe  they 
are  said  to  retire  somewhat  inland  at  the  approach  of  winter  ; 
in  the  United  States  they  are  seen  at  this  season  along  the 
coasts  which  lie   south  of  Cape   Hatteras,  on  the  borders  of 
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tlic  Atlantic.  They  return  to  New  Jltslv  by  the  close  of 
April,  a:i'l  frequent in.Lj  llu'  san;ly  sea-beach,  are  now  seen  in 
small  parties  of  two  or  three  i  .irs  loijeiher.  I'hey  are  ,L;ene- 
rally  wild  and  diiiirwlt  lo  approach,  except  in  the  breeiling- 
season,  and  at  times  may  be  seen  walking  erectly  and  watch- 
fi  ily  along  the  shore,  now  ami  then  probing  the  sand  in  <iuest 
oi' marine  worms,  mollusca,  and  minute  shell-fish.  'I'heir  larger 
l)rey  is  sometimes  the  ^mall  burrowing  crabs  called  fidillers, 
as  well  as  mur^sels,  ^olen^,  and  oysh'rs,  their  reputed  prey 
in  I  Europe.  'Ihey  seldom,  however,  molest  the  larger  shell- 
fish in  the  United  Scates,  preferring  smaller  and  less  i)recarious 
game.  Catesby,  at  the  same  time,  asserts  that  he  found 
oysters  in  the  stomach,  and  Willoughby  adds  that  they  s(jme- 
times  swallowed  entire  limpets.  According  to  iJelon,  the  organ 
of  digestion  is  indeed  spacious  and  muscular,  and  the  tL'nh 
of  the  bird  is  black,  hard,  and  rank  flavored.  Vet  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  the  yoimg,  when  fit.  are  considered  as  agree- 
able tood.  'I'he  nests  of  the  Oyster-catchers  are  said  often  to 
be  made  in  the  herbage  of  the  salt-marshes,  but  on  the  At- 
lantic  coast  these  birds  commonly  drop  their  eggs  in  slight 
hollows  scratched  in  the  coarse  sand  and  drift,  in  situations 
just  sufficiently  elevated  above  the  reach  of  the  sununer  tides. 
The  eggs  are  laid  from  the  first  to  the  third  week  in  May, 
ami  from  the  15th  to  the  25111  the  young  are  hatched,  and 
run  about  nimbly  almost  as  soon  as  they  escape  from  the  shell. 
At  first  they  are  covered  with  a  down  nearly  the  color  of  the 
sano,  but  marked  with  a  line  of  brownish  black  on  the  back, 
nnn{),  and  neck.  In  some  |)arts  of  lluropi."  Oyster-catchers  are 
so  remarkably  gregarious  in  i)articular  breeding-sjjots  that  a 
bushel  of  their  eggs  in  a  few  hours  might  be  collected  from 
the  same  place. 

Like  (iuUs  and  other  birds  of  this  class,  incubation  C(;sts 
much  less  labor  than  among  the  smaller  birds,  for  the  female 
sits  on  her  eggs  only  during  the  night  and  morning,  or  in  cold 
and  rainy  weather ;  the  heat  ot  the  sun  and  sand  alone  being 
generally  sufficient  to  hatch  them,  without  the  aid  of  the  bird 
by  day.     The   nest   is,  however,  assiduously  watched  with   th'^ 
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usual  solicitude  of  parental  affection,  and  on  the  least  ilnrm 
the  male  starts  off  with  a  loud  scream,  while  the  female,  if 
I)rcsent,  to  avoid  the  discovery  of  her  ciiarL^e,  runs  out  :iome 
distance  previous  to  taking  wing.  The  young,  as  soon  as  re- 
leasetl  from  the  shell,  follow  the  guiding  call  of  the  motner,  and 
on  any  innninent  danger  threatening,  instinctively  s(iuat  on  the 
sand,  when,  from  the  similarity  of  their  color,  it  is  nearly  un- 
possible  to  discover  their  artless  retreat.  ( )n  these  oc(  ,'nion>, 
the  parents  make  wide  circuits  on  either  hand,  now  and  then 
alighting,  and  practising  the  usual  stratagem  of  counterfeited 
imtti  (  ility,  to  draw  away  attention  from  their  brood.  The 
note  of  this  species  consists  commonly  of  a  ([uick.  lou  1.  and 
shrill  wlii^itling  call  like  '7>.'/u'(p,  '<t'//<v/»,  -ic/u\i,  or  /"■.",  pt'^'p, 
often  reiterated,  as  well  at  rest  as  while  on   the   wmg. 

While  migrating,  they  kee])  together  in  lines  like  a  mar- 
shalled troop,  antl  however  ilisturbed  by  the  si)ortsman,  they 
still  continue  to  maintain  their  ranks.  \i  a  later  jieriod  the 
flock  will  otten  rise,  descend,  and  wheel  about  with  great 
regularity,  at  the  same  time  bringing  the  brilliant  wiiite  (^f 
their  wings  into  conspicuous  display.  When  wounded,  and 
at  other  times,  accortling  to  Ikiillon,  they  betake  them:5elves 
lo  the  water,  on  which  they  repose,  aiul  swim  and  dive  with 
celerity.  They  have  sometimes  also  been  brought  u])  and  tamed 
so  as  to  associate  familiarly  with  ducks  and  other  ])oultr\. 

This  bird  is  still  rare  in  New  England,  though  plentil'u!  along 
the  siiores  of  tlie  Middle  States.  Two  examides  have  been  taken 
on  tile  liav  of  Fundy. 

.Mr.  W'.dter  Hoxie.  in  the  '■Ornithologist  and  OoloLii>l  "  for 
.August.  1SS7.  gave  an  interesting  account  of  a  pair  of  tliese  birds 
moving  their  ei^gs  when  the  nest  was  discovered.  While  .Mr. 
Hoxie  was  watching  the  parents  thev  carried  the  eggs  al)Out  one 
hundred  vards  from  tin-  old  nest,  and  de|)Osited  them  safely  in  a 
nest  wiiich  he  saw  tlic  birds  prepare. 


NoTK.  —  The  lairopean  Ovsti:i<-c.\  rcniCK  (Ilcciiuitopiis    i>stra- 
Ici^iis)  occurs  occasionally  in  Greenland. 
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AMERICAN  GULDEN   PLOVER. 

COMMON  PLOVEK.     Wilis  ILING  I'l.UVEK.     PALE-LiELLY. 

OKEEN  PLOVEK. 

Chakadkils  DOMIMCUS. 

(liAK.  No  hind  t(jL-.  Alxjvc, -pottcil  with  black  and  lemon  yellow; 
furciicad  and  line  over  the  eyes  white  ;  tail  grayish  brown  witli  imperfect 
bars  of  ashy  wiiite  ;  beneath,  black.  In  winter  plumage  the  black  of  the 
lower  parts  is  replaced  ijy  mottled  gray  and  white,  the  throat  and  breast 
spotted  with  du>ky. 

A'c.</.  .\t  the  upper  edge  of  a  >eabeacli ;  a  mere  deive^sion  m  the  soil 
lined  with  a  few  bit;^  of  gra>s. 

/'^!,Xs.  3-4  (u^naliy  4)  ;  of  sharply  pointed  pyriform  shape  ;  dark  bnnvn- 
ish  \)ui\',  sonietiniLS  tinged  with  di.dj  or  grayish  white;  spi-ttcd  ,ind 
bloiciied  with  various  sliades  of  brown  ;  2.00  X  1.40. 

The  Common  Plover  is,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
met  with  in  ahnost  every  part  of  the  world,  particnlaily  in  .Asia 
and  Europe,  from  Kamtschatka  to  China,  as  well  ..>  \n  the 
South  Sea  Islamls  ;  and  on  the  present  continent  from  Arctic 
America,  where  it  breeds,  to  the  Falkland  Islands  :  it  is  also 
seen  in  the  interior  at  least  as  far  as  Missouri.  It  breeils  in 
Siberia  and  in  the  northern  i)arts  of  (ireat  Pritain.  but  not  ui 
France  or  Italy,  where  it  is  also  common.  At  su(  h  times  it 
selects  the  high  and  secludetl  mountains,  sheltered  by  the  heath, 
where,  without  much  attempt  at  a  nest,  the  female  dciiosits 
about  four,  or  sometimes  five,  eggs  of  a  pale-olive  color,  marked 
with  blackish  spots. 

These  Plovers  arrive  on  the  coast  of  the  Middle  and  North- 
ern States  in  spring  and  early  autumn.  Near  to  Xantaskel  and 
Chelsea  Peach  they  are  seen  on  their  return  from  their  inclem- 
ent natal  regions  in  the  north  by  the  close  of  .\ugust,  and  the 
young  remain  in  the  vicinity  till  the  middle  of  ( )i  tober,  or 
later,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  They  live  princi- 
]xillv  ui)on  land  insects,  or  the  larvae  and  worms  they  meet 
with  in  the  saline  marshes,  and  a|)pear  very  fond  of  grasshoj)- 
pers.  About  the  time  of  their  departure  they  arc,  early  in  the 
morning,  seen  sometimes  assembled  by  thousands  ;  but  they  al' 
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begin  to  disperse  as  the  sun  rises,  and  at  length  disapjiear  high, 
in  the  air  for  the  season.  They  usually  associate,  however,  m 
small  tlocks  and  families,  and  when  alarmed,  while  on  the  wing, 
or  giving  their  call  to  those  who  are  feeding  around  them,  they 
have  a  wild,  shrill,  and  whistling  note,  and  are  at  most  times 
timid,  watchful,  and  difficuit  to  ajjproach.  Thougli  they  con- 
tinue iissociated  in  numbers  for  common  safety  during  the  day, 
thev  disperse  in  the  evening,  and  repose  apart  from  each 
other.  At  day-break,  hawever,  the  feeling  of  solitude  again 
returns,  and  the  early  sentinel  no  sooner  gives  the  shrill  and 
well-known  call  than  t'lcy  all  assemble  in  their  usual  comjiany. 
.At  this  time  they  are  often  caught  in  great  numbers  by  the 
fowler,  with  the  assistance  of  a  clap-net  stretched,  before 
dawn,  in  front  of  the  j)lace  they  have  selected  to  pass  the  night. 
The  fowlers,  now  surrounding  the  sj)ot,  i)rostrate  themselves  on 
the  ground  when  the  call  is  heard  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  birds  are 
collected  together,  they  rise  up  from  ambush,  and  by  shouts 
and  the  throwing  up  of  sticks  in  the  air,  succeed  so  far  in 
intimidating  the  Plovers  that  they  lower  their  flight,  and  thus 
striking  against  the  net,  it  falls  upon  them.  In  this  and  most 
other  countries  their  flesh,  in  the  autumn,  and  particularly  that 
of  the  young  l)irils,  is  esteemed  as  a  delicacy,  and  often  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  markets  of  the  principal  towns. 

The  ( '.olden  Plover  is  common,  and  in  some  localities  abundant, 
in  the  autumn  along  the  .shores  of  New  England  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  but  in  tlie  spring  migrations  it  i.s  rarely  or  never  seen. 

Dr.  Wheaton  found  it  abundant  in  the  spring,  and  common  in 
the  fall,  in  Ohio  ;  but  some  observers  in  Ontario  consider  it  a  rare 
I)ir(l  ill  that  province. 

\(vn:.  -The  European  Coldkn'  Pi.ovf.k  {Cliaradrhis  apri- 
farius)  has  been  seen  oecasionallv  in  Greenland. 
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PIPINCi  PLOVER. 

.Emamiis    MKI.oDA. 

Char.  Above,  jiale  a»li  tinged  with  pale  brown  :  forehead  and  inter- 
rupted ring  about  the  neck  biack;  V)elow,  white  ;  black  patches  on  side  ot 
chest;  feet  orange  ;  bill  orange,  tipped  with  black.  In  young  birds  the 
Ijlack  of  tiie  iiead  and  neck  is  replaced  by  brown.  Length  0'4  to  j,'* 
inciic^. 

-W.f/.  Amid  the  shingle  of  a  sea-beach;  a  shallow  dcjjression  in  the 
sand. 

/.'.,..',•.  r-4  (usually  4)  ;  pale  butt" or  creamy,  marked  with  tine  spots  of 
blackish  brown  and  a  few  spots  of  lavender  ;   1.30  X   100 

'Ihis  species  is  a  omnion  inhabitant  oi  our  sea-coast,  arriv- 
ing in  the  Middle  States  from  its  Southern  hibernal  retreats 
towards  the  close  of  April.  It  does  not,  ho\ve\er,  ])roceed  so  far 
to  the  north,  but  resides  and  breeds  in  the  United  States,  from 
the  siiores  of  New  Jersey  to  Nova  Scotia.  Along  the  low,  sandy, 
anil  .solitary  borders  of  the  sea,  in  small  scattering  tlocks.  the 
Piping  Plovers  are  therefore  seen  throughout  the  summer,  rap- 
idly c  ursing  over  the  strand,  either  in  (|uest  of  their  food  or 
to  ehule  the  search  of  the  intnuling  si)ectator.  After  gliiling 
swiftly  along  for  a  little  distance,  they  often  stop  for  a  short 
interval  to  watch  any  approach  or  pick  up  some  insect,  occasion- 
ally bending  forward  and  jerking  the  head  uj)  in  a  balancing 
attitude  :  when  still,  their  pale  livery  so  nearly  resembles  the 
color  of  the  sand  that  for  the  instant  they  are  rendered  nearly 
invisible.  On  approaching  their  nests,  which  are  mere  shallow 
hollows  in  the  sand  and  gravel,  they  usually  exhibit  consiiler- 
able  emotion,  running  along  with  outspread  wings  and  tail, 
and  tluttering  as  if  lame,  to  attract  attention  from  their  eggs 
and  voung.  They  will  sometimes  j)ractise  this  artifice  at  a 
consideral^le  distance  from  their  brood,  and  often  folK)w  the 
spectator  for  a  mile  or  two,  making  their  shrill,  mournful, 
monotonous  call.  fre(]utntly  alighting  and  running,  with  a  view 
to  deception,  near  any  place  which  hapjiene  to  be  examined  ; 
and  by  these  reiterated  feints  and  fears  it  becomes  often 
nearlv  impossible  to  discover  their  breeding-haunts.     About 
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the  20th  of  May,  or  later,  as  they  proceed  to  the  North,  they 
commence  laying,  the  ei^gs,  being  about  four,  rather  larue,  of 
a  i)ale  (ream  (  olor,  or  nearly  white,  irregularly  spotted  and 
bhjtched  nearly  all  over  with  blackish  brown  ami  main  sub- 
dued tints  of  a  much  })aler  color. 

The  cry  of  this  si)ecies,  tittered  while  running  along  the 
strand,  is  rather  s(;ft  and  musical,  consisting  chietly  of  a  single, 
varied,  and  repeated  plaintive  note.  (Jn  approaching  the 
breeding-spot,  the  birds  wheel  around  in  contracting  <ircles, 
and  become  more  clamorous,  l)ii)ing  out,  in  a  tone  of  alarm, 
'/•(■-/'(  c,^  and  /•((■/'.  ki'i'h,  then  falling  off  into  a  more  feeble  krc- 
/>(>(>,  with  occasionally  a  call  of /•//'.  At  times,  in  the  >ame  sad 
and  wihl  accent  with  the  vcjciferous  Lapwing,  we  hear  a  cry  of 
kfc'-7L'tt\  and  even  the  same  pai-i^'t'c,  pce-voo,  and  /\ii-r()0. 
When  in  hurry  and  consternation,  the  cry  resembled  '/.7,  '///, 
'///,  '//.  Sometimes,  in  apparent  artifice,  for  the  defence  of 
their  tender  brood,  besides  i)ractising  alarming  gestures,  they 
even  stpieak  like  yoimg  biri_ls  in  distress. 

The  food  of  this  species  is  (juite  similar  with  that  of  the 
Semi-jialmateil  Ring  Plover;  indeed,  the  birds  are  scarcely  to 
be  distingui>hed  but  by  the  paleness  of  the  ])lumage  in  the 
present  species,  and  the  shortness  of  the  web  between  the 
exterior  toes.  'I'hey  are  usually  fat,  except  in  the  breeding- 
season,  and  much  esteemed   as  game. 

The  l'i])ing  I'lover  is  a  common  summer  resident  of  New  Kng- 
land  and  tlie  .Maritime  Provinces,  though  rare  in  some  localities  011 
the  15av  of  Fundy.  Mr.  C.  B.  Cory  found  it  abundant  on  the 
Magdalen  Island.s. 

Mr.  Thomjison  thinks  it  a  migrant  near  Toronto:  but  Mr. 
Saunders  found  it  breeding  at  Point  I'elee.  on  Lake  Lrie. 

XoTi:.  —  The  Pi-i.ted  Piimng  Pi.ox'r.K  (.7/.  iinloda  circnin- 
iiiuta)  is  a  Western  variety,  restricted  chietly  to  the  Mi.ssouri 
River  region,  though  it  has  been  occasionally  seen  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  It  differs  from  true  mcloda  in  having  "the  black  i)atcheN  on 
the  sides  of  the  chest  more  or  less  completely  coalesced  ""  instead 
of  separated. 

•  Tlie  first  syllable  uttcreil  with  .i  guttur.-il  lisj). 
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WILSONS   PUA'KR. 
.Mmai.iih  whsonia. 

Th  \K.  Aliove,  olive  asli  or  pale  a>.hv  brown,  tiniiied  on  the  nape  with 
rufous;  iinf.ler  parts  and  fon!iea<l  whitt- :  patches  on  front  of  crown,  and 
band  on  breast  black  ;  tail  dark  olive  :  bill  black,  lout;,  and  stont.  I.enutii 
about  ■;  V  inches.  Kasily  distinmiishcd  from  the  other  small  "  rinn- 
nccked  "   riovcr  by  its  larj^e  black  bill 

A'-<.'.  \mid  the  shingle  on  a  se.a-side  beach  ;  an  extremely  slii^ht 
hollow   •■.!  the  sand,  without  lining. 

Ex'A'---  I'stiallv  3;  inde  olive-buff  thickly  marked  with  blackish  brown; 
size  variable,  avera2;e  r.30  X  i.oo. 

This  s])erics  was  described  by  <  )r(l  in  I''^I3.  and  dedicated  to  his 
friend  Wilson.  It  is  a  Snuthern  bird,  and  restricted  j^robahlv  to 
the  sea-coast,  though  some  few  observers  have  re])orted  tindiny:  it 
in  the  interior.  It  was  '*  nc»t  verv  common  "  on  I.on^  Island  in 
("liraiid's  daw  and  later  a.iitliorities  Iiave  reported  ii  extr'inclv  rari; 
there:  1  nt  it  occiu's  in  more  or  less  abundance  from  \'iriiinia  to 
Florida  and  on  both  coasts  of  Central  America.  A  few  examples 
have  been  credited  to  New  Iln^iand.  and  Colonel  Goss  shot  one 
on  Ilrier  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  th.e  Bay  of  Futuly. 

Dr.  Cones  describes  the  habits  of  this  IMover  as  much  the  same 
as  those  ni  its  convener,  tlie  .Semi-palmated.  He  says  the  Wil- 
son's I'lovers  move  north  in  tiocks  of  six  to  twenty;  but  these  sej)- 
arate  on  the  nestin<;  .i^roimd.  and  two  nests  are  never  placed  in 
close  neitihborbood.  They  are  j^entle  and  unsuspicious  birds  :  hut 
when  a  nest  is  approached,  the  parents  become  intensely  excited, 
liittin^;  to  ami  fro  hurriedly  ;uul  wildly,  and  continually  utterim^ 
cries  of  .ilarm  and  dismay  in  most  pathetic  tones.  Their  note  is 
described  as  "half  a  whistle  and  half  a  chirp,  and  very  different 
from  the  clear  mellow  piping;  of  the  other  species." 

They  begin  to  lay  about  the  middle  of  .May  or  first  of  June. 
according:;  to  location.  The  younij  run  as  soon  as  they  are  clear  ot 
the  shell,  and  easily  escape  detection  by  srpiattini;  on  the  sand, 
whicli   is  \ery  similar  in  color. 

The  tiiiilit  of  Wilson's  I'kn-er  is  swift  and  graceful;  and  as  the 
bir(K  skim  above  the  water  —  barely  clearin.t;;  the  crests  of  the 
waves  —  they  continually  utter  their  cry  in  clear,  soft  tones.  (liraud 
described  them  as  of  a  sociable  tendency:  but  Audubon  thouLjht 
they  rarelv  minified  with  other  .species,  and  called  them  solitary. 
Their  food  is  small  shell-fish,  worms,  and  insects,  with  which  they 
mingle  fine  i)articles  of  sand. 
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KII.LDKKR. 
/Egialitis  vocifera. 

Char  Above,  grayish  l)rown  ;  band  on  forehead  above  and  behind 
eyes  white  l)ordcr(.'d  with  i)iacl<  ;  two  Ijands  across  chest  black;  luinp 
and  baser  of  tail  rnfous  ;  tail  with  subterniinal  band  of  black  and  tippeil 
with  white;  patch  of  white  on  wing;  under  jjarts  white.  Length  lo 
inches. 

..Wm/.  On  »he  ed.;c  of  a  sandy  beach  or  margin  of  a  niar>hy  meadow; 
a  mere  depre-^ion  in  the  sand  or  turf,  sometimes  slightly  lined  with 
dry  g 

Jij,X^-  sui  1  -1 ;  buff,  sometimes  drabish,  marked  with  line  >iJots  of 
dark  bro.    •     1.55  ^   1.10. 

The  well- known,  restless,  and  noisy  Killdeer  is  a  rommoii 
inhabitant  throughout  the  United  States,  in  nearly  all  i)arts  of 
which  it  is  known  to  breed,  wintering,  however,  generally  U) 
the  south  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  interior  it  also  j)enetrates 
to  the  sources  of  tlie  Mississippi,  the  remote  plains  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  and  Vieillot  met  with  it  even  in  St.  hoiningo. 
On  the  return  of  spring  it  wanders  from  the  coast,  to  which  it 
had  been  confined  in  winter,  and  its  reiterated  and  shrill  cry  is 
again  heard  as  it  i)asses  through  the  air,  or  as  it  courses  the 
shore  of  the  river,  or  the  low  meadows  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea.  About  the  beginning  of  May  it  resorts  to  the  fields  or 
level  pastures  which  hai)i)en  to  be  diversified  with  pools  of 
water,  and  in  such  situations,  or  the  barren  sandy  downs  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea,  it  fixes  upon  a  place  for  its  nest 
which  is  indeed  a  mere  slight  hollow  lined  with  such  straw  and 
dry  weeds  as  come  most  convenient.  In  one  instance  Wilson 
saw  a  nest  of  the  Killdeer  curiously  paved  and  bordered  with 
fragments  of  clam  and  oyster  shells  ;  at  other  times  no  vestige 
of  an  artificial  nest  was  visible.  The  eggs,  usually  four,  large 
and  jxjinted  at  the  smaller  end,  are  of  a  yellowish  cream  cclor 
thickly  tnarked  with  blackish  blotches. 

,\t  all  times  noisy  and  (luerulous  to  a  proverb,  in  the  breed- 
ing-season nothing  can  exceed  the  Killdeer's  anxiety  and 
alarm  ;  and  the  incessant  cry  of  kiUcer,  kiUeer,  or  tc  tc  Je  tfif, 
and  /<■  i/if,  as  they  waft  themselves  about  over  head  or  descend 
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ami  lly  around  you,  is  almost  deafening.  At  the  >anK-  tune,  to 
carry  out  this  ajjpearance  of  distress  they  run  along  the  ground 
wuh  hanging  wings,  c  ountert'eiting  lameness  to  ilivert  '*  » 
intention  of  the  intruder,  Imleed,  no  jierson  can  now  approa  i 
the  bree<ling-i)lace,  though  at  a  tonsiilerahle  distance,  withovit 
being  molested  with  tlieir  vociferous  and  petulant  clamor. 
During  the  evening  and  till  a  late  hour,  in  moonlight  nights, 
their  cries  are  still  heard  l)oth  in  the  fall  ami  spring.  They 
seek  their  fare  of  worms  and  insects  often  in  the  twiliiiht,  so 
that  their  habits  are  in  some  degree  nocturnal ;  but  they  also 
feed  largely  on  grasMhopi)ers,  crickets,  carabi,  and  other  kinds 
which  frcfjuent  grassy  fields  by  day. 

The  tliiiht  of  these  birds  is  rem  ik.  " 'v  vigorous,  and  thev 
sometimes  i»roceed  at  a  great  heig'  ♦  in  u.l'  air.  They  are  also 
fond  of  washing  themselves  and  wading  in  the  jiools,  which 
they  frecjuent  for  insects  ;  their  gait  's  jK-rfectly  erect,  and,  like 
most  of  their  tribe,  they  nm  with  great  celerity.  As  game,  tiieir 
tlesh.  like  that  of  the  Lapwing  is  musky,  and  not  generally 
esteemed  ;  in  the  fall,  however,  when  fat  they  are  by  some 
considered  as  well  flavored.  Towards  autumn  families  desceml 
to  the  sea-shore,  where  their  behavior  now  become-,  more 
circumspect  and  silent. 

At  one  time  the  Killdeer  was  not  uncommon  in  New  KnLilanci. 
but  of  late  years  it  lias  been  quite  rare,  though  a  few  pairs  still 
breed  on  RluKle  Island.  It  is  seldom  seen  in  the  Maritime  I'rov 
inces,  but  is  common  along  the  Great  Lakes,  Farther  west  it 
ranges  north  to  tlie  Saskatchewan. 

.An  extraordinary  flight  of  these  birds  visited  the  Xcw  England 
coast  late  in  November.  iSSS.  Dr,  .Arthur  1'.  Chadbourne  —  who 
contributed  a  paper  on  the  subject  to  "  The  -Auk  ""  for  July.  iSSq  — 
proved  by  reports  received  from  various  points  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  tliat  the  birds  had  been  driven  off  shore  by  a  sevL-rc  gale 
while  migrating  along  the  Carolinian  coast,  and  had  been  carried 
north  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  storm  and  finally  to  the  land. 
After  the  storm  the  birds  were  abundant  for  several  days  trom 
Nova  Scotia  to  Kliode  Island. 
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SKMl-l'AI.M.VlKI)    1'I.()VI:K. 

.!•',(  ;i\l  II  IS    >l  MH'AI.MAIA. 

Char.  Abnvc.  hiowiii^li  a>li ;  forelic.id  wliitc,  bordered  with  bl.ick; 
cliLcIo  lii.ii.k  ;  tlim.'it  .uid  b.iiid  round  mck  wliitc  ;  bn.a-.t  and  band  r<iinid 
neck  i'iatk;  1)111  oiange,  tipped  with  black;  under  pails  while,  l.cngtii 
about  7  inches. 

.\*<  >A  <  'n  the  in.ni^ii)  ot  a  >ali-in.ii.sh  or  a  .swain]))-  inlet  ot  the  .-ea  ;  a 
slijilit  Imllow  partially  lined  with  i;rass  or  weeds. 

y^\wr,  2-4  (usuallv  4);  greenish  butf  or  olive  drab,  marked  with  sev- 
eral sjiadi.^  ut  brown;  si/e  variable,  aveiaL^e  i  30  X  0.95 

rhi->  ^lnall  species,  so  nearly  relaleil  to  the  Kini;  Plover  of 
luiropc.  arrives  from  the  South  along  our  sea-coasts  ami  tliDse 
of  the  Middle  States  towards  the  close  of  April,  where  it  is 
seen  tcedini,'  and  busily  collecting  its  insect  fare  until  the  close 
of  May.  These  birds  then  (lisai)i)ear  on  their  way  farther 
north  to  breed,  and  in  the  summer  are  even  observed  as  far  as 
the  i<  y  shores  of  ( Ireenland.  According  to  Richardson  they 
aboun  1  in  Ar(  tic  America  during  the  simimer,  and  breed  in 
similar  situations  with  the  (lolden  Plover,  Mr.  IhUchins  adds, 
its  eggs,  generally  four,  are  dark  colored  and  s]K)tted  with 
black.  The  aborigines  say  that  on  the  api)roach  of  stormy 
weather  this  species  utters  a  chirping  noise  and  claps  its  wings, 
as  if  inlluenced  by  some  instinctive  excitement.  The  same,  or 
a  \ery  similar  species,  is  also  met  with  in  the  larger  West 
India  i>lainls  and  in  Prazil  according  to  the  riule  figure  and 
imperfect  descrii)tion  of  Piso, 

The  early  commencement  of  inclement  weather  in  the  cold 
regions  selected  for  t!ieir  breeding  haimts  induces  tlie  Ring 
Plo\ers  to  migrate  to  the  South  as  soon  as  their  only  brood 
have  actjuired  strength  for  their  indispensable  journey,  ['"locks 
of  the  old  and  young  are  thus  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  lioston  l)y 
the  close  of  the  first  week  in  .August,  and  they  have  been 
observed  on  the  shores  of  the  Cumberland,  in  Tennessee,  by 
the  ninth  of  September, 

The  Semi-palmated  Ring  Plover,  though  so  well  suited  for  an 
almost  aquatic  life,  feeds  on  land  as  well  as  marine  insects, 
collecting  weavels  and  other  kinds,  and  very  assiduously  cours- 


SEMI-rALMAlED    I'LOVLK.  6$ 

ing  the  5tran<I  at  low  waur.  In  general,  when  ikjI  too  o.igcrly 
huntc-'l,  ihcy  arc  but  little  s»ii>i>icious,  ami  may  rea«iily  be 
approachctl  by  the  fowler,  as  well  as  iletainetl  sometimes  by 
whir>iling  in  imitation  of  their  ([uailing  call.  On  most  occa- 
sions, an<l  when  ilushed,  ihey  utter  a  reiteratetl,  sharj),  twitter- 
ing, an«l  wihl  note,  very  much  in  unison  with  the  ceaseless 
echoes  of  the  breaking  surge  and  the  lashing  of  the  wa\e->, 
near  which  they  almost  perpetually  course,  gliding  and  run- 
ning with  great  agility  before  the  retiring  or  advancing  water-.. 
Their  rlesii  is  commonlv  fat  and  well  llavored,  and  in  earlv 
autumn  they  are  not  uncommon  in  the  markets  of  lioston  and 
New  \\)xk. 

Thc^.e  pretty  and  inierLSting  birds  arc  abuiulaiU  tlirougliout  the 
United  htatcs  during  l>oth  the  spring  and  the  autumn  nui;rations; 
but  excepting  an  occasional  i)air  that  arc  found  in  Maine,  wmc 
breed  south  of  the  Canadian  boundary.  Dr.  Louis  IJ.  ISishop 
reported  numlx-rs  breeding  on  the  .Magilalen  Islaiuls,  in  iSSS,  and 
tiie  birds  are  abundant  during  the  summer  on  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor. In  winter  they  range  into  South  .Vmerica,  many  going  as  far 
as  Dra/il  and  Peru. 
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KINC;    PLOVER. 

^EciIALlTIS     HI.VIICLLX. 

Chak.  Above,  rich  brown:  forehead  and  stripe  behind  the  eves 
while;  crown, cheeks,  and  collar  black. —  the  collar  widest  on  the  breast  ; 
l)atch  on  wings  white;  central  tail-ftathtr-  brown,  tiiiped  witli  white; 
outer  feathers  mostly  white;  beneath,  white :  bill  yellow,  tipped  with 
black.     Length  7^4"  inches. 

.\V.f/.  A  cavity  among  the  pebbles  of  a  scawa>hcd  beach,  sometimes 
slightly  lined  with  weeds,  —  occasionally  the  lining  is  of  small  stones  about 
the  size  of  peas. 

F.,i,xt-  ^'  iially  4;  dull  buff,  marked  with  brownish  black;  1..J0  X 
1.00. 

This  Kiiiopean  bird,  known  to  many  of  I'ne  old  cotintry  jiunncrs 
as  the  Kinged  Dottcrell.  and  closely  allied  to  our  well-known  Senii- 
palniated  I'lover.  was  found  by  Kumlien  breeding:  in  numbers  on 
the  western  shore  of  Cumberland  Hay.  The  sameobseiver  reports 
it  common  iilso  at   Disco   Island,  (ireenland.     It  is  not    known    to 
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occur  regularly  elsewhere  in  America,  thouj,'!'  one  example  has 
b«rrnlakcn  at  ( Ireat  Slave  Lake:  Imt  it  is  found  throu;il»«»ui  Kuro|K\ 
and  ranges  over  r.ortiurn  .\>ia  to  l)Lrinj;">  Straits.  It  i">  met  uitit 
jhrouyhout  the  entire  year  in  I'nyhiml,  breeflint;  as  tar  M>uth  as 
Kent  and  Sussex,  and  ranges  imrth  to  Kit.  80'  45',  and  Mjuth  (in 
minler)  to  the  shores  of  Africa. 

Stn;l»olim  thinks  that  the  liird  found  nestin;;  in  the  Iirit:sh 
Inlands  is  a  ku'^tr  and  hi;hter-t  oh)red  race,  i.iyin;^  a  larger  cyi:; 
.and  he  proposes  to  make  it  a  sub-species  and  name  it  htatii.ula 
major. 

Like  others  of  the  family,  the  Kini^ed  IMover  feeds  on  small  thin- 
shelled  crustaceans,  sut  h  as  shrimps,  etc.,  and  sea-worms.  a.s  well 
as  <.*n  insects,  which  it  catches  with  much  adroitness:  and  with  its 
food  Jt  minifies  small  pel)i)li-s  and  parti*  Ils  of  sand  to  aid  di;;estion. 

The  usual  note  of  this  hinl  is  a  melodious  wluslle;  b'lt  the  call- 
note  is  harsli,  while  the  cry  of  alarm,  though  noisy,  is  rather  plain- 
tw.  This  last  note  has  been  written  pexc-y-et  and  too'it.  The 
male,  however,  uses  a  distint  t  i  .dl-n(it<.'  durin:^  the  matinij-sciMin. 
It  is  the  same  note  as  the  usual  call,  but  repeated  so  rapidly  it  forms 
a  trill,  and  it  is  also  delivered  in  more  li(|uid  tones. 

This  riover  is  described  by  Seebohm  a.s  a  wild,  wary  bird  when 
feeding  in  its  uinter-ciuarters.  l)Ut  quite  the  opposite  when  or:  its 
breediii:^-<;rounds  in  the  Far  North,  it  there  becf>mes  an  unoluru- 
sjve  little  creature,  neither  shy  nor  wary,  and  rarely  displayinij  more 
than  a  shade  of  an.xiety  in  its  actions,  —  running  but  a  little  distance 
from  an  intruder,  or  living  to  an  adj.n  eiit  kii  '11  to  watch  his  move- 
ments: sometimes  s(|uattinLC  close  to  the  sand  until  almost  under 
one's  feet.  It  runs  with  .ijreat  swiftness,  j)ausin;;  now  and  then. 
and  danini;  away  attain.  Keei)in<^  close  to  the  edj^e  of  the  water. 
It  follows  the  receding  w.ives  picking  up  what  food  may  have  iK-cn 
stranded,  and  hastening  shoreward  as  the  waves  return. 


Note.  —  A  few  examples  of  the  .Mountain  I'i.ovfr  {JEi;ialiii% 
momtana^  have  been  taken  in  Florida,  The  usual  habitat  of  this 
^>ecies  is  from  the  Great  Plains  wtstuird. 
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BKETLE-ill.An.     liUM.-HKAD.     SWISS    PLOVER. 
CHAKADKH  S    S<,)LAT.\R(Jl-A. 

CiiAK.  Siimnior  iiliinia,i;o .  nlxive,  sixittcd  l)lack  and  white  or  a>!iv; 
bcneatli,  l)la(  k  Wiiikr  plumage  .  alxivc,  -pottotl  black  ami  hrownisli  vul 
liiw  ;  l)ciu:iili,  l)IacU  mixed  witli  wliitc  Distinguished  fr<jm  ail  other 
I'Idvcis  bv  i)avin,i;  a  Iiiiul  toe.     ]xMi}i;th  abmi'  u  inches?. 

A''t's(.  On  dry  hill-side  ;  a  slight  dc|)res>ion  in  the  soil,  lined  with  a  tew 
leaves  and  !  its  of  grass. 

l\Z^s  4  ,  buftish  olive  or  greenish  drab  thickly  marked  with  brown- 
ish black  ;  J  "lo  X  1.40 

The  Black-bt'llied  or  large  Whistling  Field  Plover  is  met 
with  in  most  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  in  America 
is  known  to  breed  from  the  ojien  grounds  of  Pennsylvania  to 
the  very  extremity  of  the  Arctic  regions.     It  is  common  around 
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Hudson  liay.  How  f.ir  this  bird  (.'xtcnds  its  mis^nitions  to  the 
smithwanl  is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained,  thou<;h  there  is  httle 
doubt  but  that  it  ranges  lo  the  confines  of  Mexico,  and  it  has 
been  seen  in  considerable  number^  in  Louisiana  and  the  C'ar- 
olnias  tluring  the  winter.  .\( cordini,'  to  \\'il>t)n  it  L'enerailv 
arrives  in  the  inland  parts  of  I'ennsylvania  in  the  Litter  pari  of 
April;  and  less  tnnid  than  the  (loKlen  Plover,  it  often  selects 
the  jiloughed  field  for  the  Mte  of  its  nest,  where  the  ordinary 
fare  of  earth-worms,  lar\;e,  beetles,  antl  wingetl  insects  now 
abounds.  The  nest,  as  in  most  of  the  binls  of  this  class,  is 
very  slightly  and  ijuickly  made  of  a  few  bhules  of  stubble  or 
withered  grass,  in  which  are  generdly  deposited  four  eggs, 
large  for  the  .si/e  of  the  bird  (being  s(  art  ely  a  Hne  short  of  fvo 
inches  in  length),  of  a  cre;nn  color  slightly  inclining  to  olive, 
and  speckled  nearly  all  over  w,ih  small  sjjots  and  blotches  of 
lightish  brown,  and  others  of  a  subdued  tint,  bordering  on 
lavender  purple  ;  the  s|)ecks.  as  usual,  more  numerous  towards 
the  large  end.  In  the  more  temperate  parts  of  the  I'niled 
States  it  rears  often  two  broods  in  the  se.ison,  though  only  one 
ill  Massachusetts,  where,  indeedi,  the  nests  are  of  rare  o  cur- 
rence.  During  the  summer  the  young  and  i)h\  now  k-vd 
much  upon  various  kinds  of  berries,  particularly  those  of  the 
early  bramble,  called  dewd)erries ;  and  tiieir  lie>h  at  this  tune 
is  highly  esteemed.  .About  the  last  week  in  August  the  Uetel- 
headed  Plovers  (as  they  are  called  in  New  lingland)  descend 
with  their  young  to  the  borders  of  the  sea-coast,  where  they 
assemble  in  great  numbers  from  all  their  Northern  breeding- 
places.  Now  passing  an  unsettled  and  roving  life,  without 
any  motive  to  local  attachment,  they  crowd  to  such  places  as 
promise  them  the  easiest  and  surest  means  of  subsistence  ; 
at  this  time  small  shell-fish,  shrimj)s,  and  other  mmute  marine 
animals,  as  well  as  the  grasshojjpers,  which  abound  in  the 
fields,  constitute  their  principal  fare. 

The  Black-bellied  Plover  is  at  all  times  extremely  shy  and 
watchful,  uttering  a  loud,  rather  plaintive  whistling  note  as  it 
flies  high  and  circling  in  the  air,  and  is  so  often  nois\,  partic- 
ularly in  the  breeding-season,  as  to  have  acciuired  among  many 
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of  till'  i^Miincrs  alonji  th»-  coast  the  name  of  the  iJlaek-belhed 
Killdeer.  From  a  supposed  similarity,  probably  in  the  note,  it 
is  remarkable  that  liie  inhabitants  of  the  I'arcK-  Islands  de- 
nomiiiate  the  ( )yster-<atcher  kiilifc;,  and  in  Iceland  the  male 
is  name<l  tilUin\  and  the  female  til/dra.  Indcid,  the  comija^s 
of  voi(  e  in  a  yreat  portion  of  this  tribe  of  birds,  more  or  le>s 
related  to  \\v  rio\er>,  i^  remarkable  for  its  siiiiilarity.  '\\\^ 
}5etel-headed  Plovers  n>nally  lin;4er  round  the  sea-eoast  in  the 
Miiltlle  States  till  the  commencement  of  November,  when, 
the  frosts  beginning  sensi!)ly  to  diminish  their  ])rospect  of  sub- 
sistence, th.ey  in>tinctively  move  off  t(nvards  the  South,  proceed- 
ing probably,  at  this  time,  under  the  shadi'  of  twilight,  as 
moving  llock-.  are  nowhere,  a>  far  as  1  vaw  learn,  seen  by  day. 
About  the  middle  of  September  in  the  marshes  of  Chelsea 
(  Mass. ).  contiguous  to  the  beach,  they  sometimes  assemble  at 
(lay-break  in  flocks  of  more  than  a  thousand  individuals 
together,  and  soon  after  dis])erse  themsehes  in  (X)mpanies  to 
feeil,  on  the  shores,  uj)()n  small  shell-fish  and  marine  insects. 
This  crowding  in>tinct  takes  place  a  short  time  i)revious  to 
their  general  migration  southward. 

Wilson  originated  the  irior  that  tliis  species  breeds  in  the 
mountains  of  I'eiinsylvania.  and  Audubon.  Richardson.  .Xuttail. 
and  otIuTs  have  helpt-d  to  perpetuate  it.  TherL'  is  no  good  evidence 
obtainable  that  the  bird  has  nested  south  of  the  Hudson  Bav  dis- 
trict, but  numerous  ol).^erveis  have  met  with  it  in  summer  on  the 
iiarnn  (iround  region  .ind  .ilong  the  shores  of  tlie  Arctic  Ocean. 
It  has  bi'i-n  founi!  in  winter  in  tlie  West  Indies  and  South  .Amer- 
ica On  its  spring  migration  it  goes  north  bv  various  routes.  - 
.icross  the  interior  as  well  as  aloiiij:  the  coast-Iinc — l)nt  on  the 
Atlantic  shores  it  is  more  abundant  in  autumn  than  in  spring 

I  did  not  meet  with  any  e\am|)les  during  spring  on  the  I>av  of 
Kundy  or  the  New  Brunswick  shores  of  tiie  (lulf  of  .St.  Lawrence, 
but  Mr.  IJoardman  informs  me  that  the  species  occurs  .sparinglv  at 
the  mouth  of  the  .St.  Croix  River.  Stearns  reported  it  common  in 
southern  I.,ii)rador,  but  Turner  did  not  lind  it  at  Lbi-'ava. 


NoTi:. — (Occasionally  an  example  of  the  Lai'Wi.\(.  {^Witulltit 
'•iHiiu-lliis)  —  a  European  species  —  visits  ("ireenlaml.  It  has  been 
t.iken  on  Long  Island  also. 
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'IIK.NSIONK. 
CHICKEN    I'l.nVKK.     UKAN  I     lilRD.     KKD-LECCKD    PLOXT.K. 

ArI  \\KI\     IMf-.RPRF.S. 

(^HAK  Head.  ncrk.  hrc.Kt.  niid  ^linuldcrs  varicantrrl  hl.ick  and  white; 
back  streaked  chestnut  and  Mack;  win^s  witli  I)an(l  of  white;  rump 
wliitc;  tail-coverts  and  nio-t  of  tail-tcathcrs  chirk  l)ro\vn  ;  beneath,  wiute. 
I.ei^s  and  feet  orant,'e  red;  hind  toe  turning  iiruhi>iL  Hill  black,  slnut, 
and  acute.     Length  9  inches. 

yW>7  Under  shelter  of  bn-hes  or  anionj:  herl)ac:e  near  the  sea-shore; 
a  sliijht  dei)ression,  lined  with  a  few  leave*  and  blades  of  grass  or  weed- 
stetns. 

/•.\;'  ?-4  fnsnallv  4)  ;  grecni-Ii  grav,  spotted  and  streaked  with 
brown  and  liluish  ash;    too  X    iio. 

'I'lu'sc  sinj^tilar  marine  birds  are  not  only  conimon  to  the 
whole  northern  hcniis|»here,  bnt  extend  their  colonies  even  to 
Senegal  and  the  Cape  of  (lood  IIo])e,  in  the  southern  half  of 
the  Ljlohe.  Their  favorite  brecdinj^'-resorts  are,  however,  con- 
fined to  the  inclement  regions  of  the  North,  to  which  they  arc 
in  no  haste  to  return,  but  linger  alonj;  the  coast  in  the  tem- 
l)erate  climates  for  scwral  months  before  they  attain  to  the 
remote  md  desolate  shores  of  their  nativity.     'I'heir  southern 
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])r()gress  in  America  is  in  .ill  j)i()l)ability  >"ontinucil  ;is  iar  .'i  the 
tiDlMcs,  siiHo  tlu'ir  rare  even  extends  itself  int(j  the  other  hemi- 
sjjhcre.  liulTon,  in  fact,  figures  a  si)ccinicn  of  the  younj^  bin! 
from  Cayenne.  In  New  Jersey,  according  to  W'ilrion.  these 
birds  arrive  in  the  month  of  April,  and  there  linger  until  June, 
very  soon  after  which  they  are  seen  at  their  breeding-(nnrters 
(jn  the  shores  of  Hudson  ]5ay  and  along  the  desolate  strand  of 
the  Arctic  Sea,  where  they  ha\e  bien  met  with  by  the  northern 
navigators  as  far  as  the  75th  j)arallel.  'I'hey  already  begin  to 
(Kjiart  from  these  remote  boreal  regions  in  August,  in  whi(  h 
month,  and  even  towards  the  close  of  July,  I  have  >>een  young 
bii(U  for  sale  in  the  market  of  llo^ton.  They  visit  the  >hores 
of  (ire.U  liritain  also  about  the  same  time,  arri\'ing  thence 
probably  from  the  Arctic  shores  of  Siberia.  Five  or  six  weeks 
later  they  are  observed  to  visit  the  borders  of  the  Delaware, 
and  i)roceed  onward  to  the  South  as  the  weather  in(  veases  in 
coldness.  The  most  southern  summer  residence  of  these  binis 
known,  if  Mr.  I""lemming  be  correct,  is  the  Scottish  isles  of  Zet- 
land. They  are  also  said  to  inhabit  the  isles  of  the  Haltic 
during  summer.  In  a  mere  de|)ression  of  the  sand  or  gravel, 
along  the  sea-coast,  they  are  said  to  drop  their  egir-,  which  are 
four  in  number,  and  according  to  Mr.  Ilutchin.i  are  of  an 
olive  green   si)Otted  with  blackish  brcwn. 

This  bird  is  naturally  n*"  n  wild  and  solitary  disposition, 
coursing  along  the  shore  \\\  ',>airs  or  in  small  fa.nilies  whi(  h 
ha\e  been  bred  together,  in  the  months  of  .Ma\-  and  June,  in 
New  Jersey,  they  almost  wholly  feed  upon  the  spawn  i)f  the 
king-crab,  or  horse-foot  {Monofit/i/s  />()/y/>/i('iiiNs,  Lis.),  which 
affords  them  and  other  animals  an  abundant  and  almost  inex- 
haustible su[iply. 

The  Turnstone,  while  flying,  often  utters  a  loud  twittering 
note,  and  runs  at  times  with  its  wings  lowered,  but  is  Ks^  swift 
in  its  movements  than  most  of  the  Sand|)ipers,  and  more 
])aticnt  and  intent  in  obtaining  its  fan-.  Like  the  W^xxl- 
neckers,  it  is  content  to  search  over  the  same  j^lace  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  ;  the  mechanism  of  its  bill  seems  well 
l)rovided   for   diis   purpose,  and   it   is  often  seen  in  this  way 
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turning  over  stones  ami  itcl)l>ics  from  side  to  side  in  >einh 
of  various  marine  worms  and  insects.  'Ihe  young  feed  aW> 
tipon  shrimps  and  different  kinds  of  small  shf.'ll-fish.  jLiitica- 
larly  minute  mussels  \vhi(  h  are  o(  casionally  cast  up  by  the 
tides.  According  to  Calesby,  this  habit,  of  turning  over 
stones  in  (juest  of  insects  is  retained  by  the  species  even 
when  subjected  to  tlomestication. 

Tlie  'runistonc  is  a  coiumon  spring  and  autumn  migrant  tiirough- 
out  tills  liastirn  region.  l)ut  near  the  AtlaiUic  is  found  only  on  the 
sca-sli<)r<'.  It  makes  its  nest  in  the  Arctic  regions,  from  Hudson 
Hay  northward,  and  during  the  winter  ranges  throughniit  South 
America  to  the  Straits  of  .Magellan. 

The  food  of  the.se  birds  is  the  usual  shore-birrl  diet:  I>ut  they 
have  been  known  to  thrive  upon  boiied  rice  and  bread  >oakeil  in 
milk.  They  make  interesting  jK'ts.  as  they  are  gentle  atul  confid- 
ing, and  are  readily  reconeiied  to  confinement. 


WHOOl'INC.    ('R.Wi:. 
(;ri:.\t  white  ck.wk. 

(iKl.>     .\MI  kICAN.A. 

Cu.\K.  Gencr.u  plumage  white;  oiucr  wiiig-fcathers,  or  juI'iukic*. 
bl.ick  ;  crown  and  cheeks  neariy  naked  and  cnlored  oran.ue  ■.  x.  th-.* 
sparse  hair-like  featJRrs  black  ;  tail  covered  with  long  a'l'  ..'lacciul 
plume-feathers.  15111  grceni.sh  yellow,  0  inches  long,  stout,  ;u'  puinied. 
Length  over  4  feet. 

jVis/.  On  a  dry  mound  in  ;.  marsh  or  on  margin  of  a  swanqi ,  luadi  <>£ 
heavy  marsh  gra>s  and  pLiccd  on  high  platform  of  sedges. 

/;';%'-f-  2-^;  rough  and  coarse,  Muish  ash  soniclimes  ti.^cil  w.r.h 
brown;  m.irked  with  pale  brown;  3.80  X  2.60. 

This  stately  Crane,  the  largest  of  all  the  feathered  tnt»es  in 
the  United  States,  like  the  rest  of  its  family  dwelling  amidst 
marshes  and  dark  and  desolate  swamjjs,  according  to  the 
season  is  met  with  in  almost  every  part  of  North  .\merica, 
from  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  to  which  it  retires  to  pas> 
the  winter,  to  the  utmost  hal)itable  regions  and  fui  couiitrieii  ot 
the  North.  .A  few  of  these  birds  hibernate  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  Union,  anil  ^omc  have  been  known  to  linger  through 
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tin-  wiioli-  of  tin-  iiick'incnt  season  in  tlu'  swatiips  of  .W-w 
Jersey,  near  to  Cape  May.  NN'hen  disctjvered  in  their  rt-treat-., 
thev  ..re  ol)ser\i'(l  wandering  .iloii_j,  the  marches  and  nniddy 
tlai>  near  the  sea-shore,  in  i|ue>.t  of  n-ptiles,  fi-^h,  and  maruie 
worni^.  ( )e(asionaliy  they  are  ^eiii  >aihnu  aioni,'  from  j)lare 
to  pLi(  e  uitli  a  heaw.  siKait  llii^lit,  elewiti'd  hut  htlle  ahose 
tlie  ■>nrfare  of  the  earth.  lAer  wary,  and  ■>te;ihn;^f  from  the 
view  nf  ;dl  ol)ser\i'rs.  these  _uannt  hiia(U'h  of  something  which 
(:on>ta'itl\  a\-oids  the  social  light  impress  the  nund  no  less 
with  I  inio>ity  than  axi-rsii)!)  ;  and  it  is  surprising  that,  lurtive 
and  inharmonio\is  as  owls,  they  ha\e  not  excited  the  prejudice 
of  tiu'  superstitious. 

At  times  tlu'V  ntti'r  a  loud,  clear,  and  piercing  cry  that  may 
he  luard  to  a  \ery  considerahle  distance,  and  which,  i)eing 
not  unaptl)'  com])are(l  to  the  whoop  or  yell  of  the  savages 
wluii  rushing  to  hattle,  has  conferri'd  upon  oiu'  hird  his  pe(  u- 
liar  apjK'il.ition.  ( )tiier  species  of  tlu'  genus  possess  also  the 
same  sonorous  crv.  When  wounded  ihe\'  attack  those  who 
approach  ilum  with  considerahle  vigi)r,  so  inu(  h  so  as  to  have 
heen  known  to  dart  dieir  sharp  and  daggi'rdike  hill  through 
ti.e  incautious  haml  held  out  for  their  cai»ture.  Indeed, 
;iceording  to  I  >r.  Richardso!  .  the\'  ha\e  sometimes  dri\en  the 
lo\v  1  r  furly  out  of  the  fuld. 

In  the  winter  season,  dispersed  from  their  native  haunts  in 
quest  )|  s\il)sistence.  they  are  often  seen  prowling  in  the  K<w 
groimd-  and  rice-fields  of  the  .Southern  States  in  (|uest  of 
inserts,  grain,  and  n  ptiles  ;  they  swallow  also  mice,  moles, 
rats,  antj  frogs  with  great  avidity,  and  may  therefore  he  looki'd 
upon  at  K-ast  as  very  useful  scaxengers.  They  are  also  at 
times  '••.ilit  »l  as  game,  their  tlesh  heing  will  llavori'd.  as  they 
do  not  -uhsist  so  much  upon  fish  as  man\  (Uher  hirds  of  this 
'amily  it  is  with  difficulty,  however,  that  tiiey  can  he 
ippro  u.  !)od  or  shot,  as  they  are  so  remarkahly  shy  and  vigilant. 
They  iinltii  their  nests  on  the  gromid.  after  the  manner  of  the 
comnv'-a  I'r.me  of  Murope.  selecting  a  tnsscxk  of  long  grass  in 
sonic  stciuded  and  sohi.iry  swamp,  raising  its  sides  to  suit 
their  'Convenience  so  aj-  to  sit  upon  it  with  extended  legs.     The 
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c'Lj^s  art'  two  in  iiuihIjit,  ;i>.  I.irm.'  as  iIkjsc  ot"  the  ^^\^^l^,  and  uf  a 
bliiiNh-whiU'  color  blott  hi-d  wiih  l)ro\vii. 

\\  lii>o|)in.u  Craius  u-^o  wiih  ilitti«  uh\  from  the  urotind,  llyini; 
low  tor  ,i  uinc,  :iiid  thu>  allord  aii  fa->y  mark  lor  the  sport^in  in. 
At  other  tiiius  the\  lly  around  in  wide  »  ircles  as  it'  reconnoi- 
tring tlie  sinrounilin^  ( ountry  for  froh  feeding  ground  ; 
o( casioiialiy  ihey  ri>c  ^jjirally  into  the  air  to  a  great  heigiit, 
minghng  their  >.(  reaming  voices  together,  which  are  still  so 
loud,  when  they  are  almost  out  of  sight,  as  to  re>eml)K'  a  i),i(  k 
of  hounds  in  full  <  ry.  I^irly  m  l-\l)ruary  Wilson  met  with 
several  of  these  ('rane>  in  South  Carolina  ;  at  the  same  season 
and  in  the  early  part  of  the  t'olK)wing  month  1  heard  their 
( lamorous  c  ries  nearl\  e\(.r\-  morning  around  the  enswamped 
|)onds  oi  \\  i>i  Idorida  and  throughout  (leorgia,  so  that  man\' 
indi\iduals  probably  pas>  either  the  winter  or  the  whole  \ear 
in  the  southern  extremity  of  tlu'  I'nion. 

It  IS  ini])ossiijle  to  descrilu-  tin-  i  lainor  of  one  of  the>e  roost- 
ing llock>.  which  the\  begin  usually  to  utter  ai)out  sunrise, 
lake  the  howling-monkeys,  or  j>rea(  hers,  of  South  America  (as 
they  are  (ailed),  a  single  individual  sei'med  at  first  as  if 
haranguing  or  (ailing  out  t.)  the  assembled  company,  and  after 
uttering  a  round  number  of  diMdrdant.  sontjnjus,  and  braying 
tones,  the  address  seemed  a>  if  re(  ei\ed  with  becoming  ap- 
plause, and  was  se( onded  with  a  reiteration  of  jingling  and 
trumpeting  hurrahs.  The  idea  conveyed  by  thi>  singulai  as^o 
ciation  of  ^ounds  was  so  striking,  ([uaint.  and  ludicrous  that  I 
could  never  hear  it  without  >miling  at  the  coik cit.  Captain 
Amidas  (the  llrst  I'.nglishman  who  ever  set  foot  in  North 
America)  thus  graphicallv  describes  their  (  himor  on  his  land- 
ing (in  the  i>le  cf  Wokokou.  off  the  roast  of  North  1,'arohna.  in 
the  month  of  Ji  ly  :  *' Siu  h  a  t1i>'k  of  < 'ranes  (the  most  part 
white)  arost.'  under  us,  with  >uch  a  cry,  rc<lotibled  by  many 
e(  hoe^.  as  if  an  army  of  men  had  -<h(.iited  all  together."  Hut 
thotigh  this  dis])lay  of  their  discordant  calls  may  be  amusing, 
the  bustle  of  their  great  migrations  and  the  jjassage  of  their 
mighty  armies  fills  the  mind  with  uonder.  In  the  month  of 
l)ecet\iber.  iSii,  while  lei>.urelv  tlescending  on  tin    bo.sijin  of 
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tlu'  Mississippi  in  one  of  the  tradinj;  boats  of  that  jiciiod,  1 
had  an  opjjortunity  of  witnessing  one  of  these  vast  nugrations 
of  ihi-  \\"h()i)ping  Cranes,  assembled  by  many  thoiisancU  from 
all  the  marshes  and  im])assable  swamps  of  the  North  and  West. 
The  whole  continent  seemeil  as  if  giving,'  np  its  (piotaofthe 
species  to  swell  tiie  mighty  host.  Their  tlight  took  place  in 
the  niglit,  tlown  the  great  aerial  valley  of  the  river,  whose 
southern  course  conducted  them  every  instant  towards  warmer 
and  more  Im^piiaMe  climes.  The  clangor  of  these  numerous 
legions  passing  along  high  in  the  air  seemed  almost  deafening  ; 
the  confused  cry  of  the  vast  army  continued  with  the  length- 
ening procession,  and  as  the  vocal  call  continued  nearly 
throughout  the  whole  night  without  intermission,  some  idea 
may  l)e  formed  of  the  immensity  of  the  numbers  ncjw  assem- 
bled on  their  annual  journey  to  the  regions  of  the  South. 

Tlie  Whooping  Crane  is  almost  entirely  contiiicil  to  the  reiitral 
portions  of  the  continent,  breeding  from  about  the  forty-third  par- 
allel northward,  and  wintering  in  Te.xas  and  the  swani])y  interior  of 
Florida.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  species  ever  occurred  in  .\en-  luig- 
land,  and  at  this  day  it  is  not  seen  near  the  Atlantic  to  the  north  of 
tile  Chesapeake.  It  is  a  rare  spring  and  fall  migr  mt  in  Ohio,  and 
a  few  pairs  nest  annually  in  the  prairie  region  of  Illinois. 


I  ITTI.K    r.ROWX    CRANE. 
CRL'S  canadf.nsis. 

Chau.  General  color  bluish  grav,  washed  in  places  witli  tawny; 
cheeks  and  throat  ashy,  sometimes  white  ;  crown  partially  covcreil  with 
black  hair-like  feathers  ;  wintjs  ashy  brown  ;  bill  blackish,  /oung  brown- 
ish gray  washcil  with  tawnv.     Length  almut  3  feet. 

A't's(  On  the  marshy  bank  of  a  river  or  pond;  a  hollow  in  the  turf 
lined  with  dry  grass. 

/'.';■,;■■'•  Usually  2;  olive  drab  or  ashy  yellow  ur  sea-green,  marked  with 
brown  ;  3.65  X  2.30. 

For  the  distribution  of  this  species,  see  the  account  of  the  Sand- 
lull  Crane. 
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liKMUN    CKAXi:. 
GkLS    MKXICANA. 

Similar  to  the  Little  I'-rjwn  Cram.-,  Ijut  larj;er.     L'-n^th  about 

Similar  to  the  smaller  race.     The  eyy.'^  largwr  .  400 


This  N])ecies,  scarcely  inferior  to  the  iiiiitncatia  in  nia^ni- 
tiide,  visits  all  parts  ut'  the  I'ur  countries  in  suinnur  up  to  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  and  is  iii'leed,  a<ror(lini,'  to  the 
season,  si)rea(l  more  or  less  throughout  North  America,  having 
been  observed  in  Mexi<  1.  Louisiana,  and  I'lorida.  It  aKo 
probably  breeds  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  as  Major 
Long  saw  it  in  the  Illinois  country  on  the  15th  of  July.  As 
early  as  the  7th  of  February  Kalin  observed  tlocks  passing 
over  New  Jersey  and  l'enn>ylvania  on  their  way  either  to  the 
North  or  West ;  but  as  the  Atlantic  coast  has  become  more 
settled  and  ikjjhiIous,  these  shy  birds  have,  for  the  most  part, 
altered  their  route,  and  now  |)n>ceed  more  within  the  wilder 
interior  of  the  continent.  In  May  they  are  seen  about  Hudson 
Bay  ;  and  like  the  \\"hoo|»ing  Crane,  which  they  resemble  in 
manners,  they  nest  on  the  ground,  laying  two  eggs,  of  an  oil 
green,  irregularly  and  rather  thi(  kly  si>otted  with  yellowish 
brown  and  umber,  the  spots  continent  and  dark  on  the  greater 
end.  The  tlesh  is  accountetl  good  food,  resembling  that  of  the 
Swan  (  Cx-^niis  l>iicciiiator\  in  flavor. 

It  is  !K)t  surprising  tVi.il  ".iie  older  writers  slmuld  have  treated 
canai/e>isi.\  and  mexiianii  as  one  species,  for  in  appearance  and  in 
general  distribution  they  are  very  similar,  though  the  larger  of  the 
two  may  he  termed  a  Southern  race,  as  it  breeds  south  to  Florida, 
while  the  smaller  race  breeds  north  to  the  .Arctic  regions:  but  both 
f"-rms  are  tound  on  the  Western  plains. 

Aldii^  the  vallev  of  the  .Mississippi  these  birds  are  very  abun- 
dant ;  but  excepting  an  occasional  wanderer,  they  are  .seen  to  the 
eastward  of  that  river  in  (leorgia  and  Florida  only.  One  example 
of  the  Little  iWown  Crane  has  been  shot  in  Rhode  Island  and 
another  in  South  Carolina. 
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GRKAT  r.i.n:  hi.ron, 

DLL  I.    CUANK. 
AklMlA    IIKKOUIAS. 

("II  \i'  Ci(iuial  color  ashy  Itliic,  darkir  on  the  \viiij;>;  llii^li^  ukI 
ftlgc  oi  wings  «.lit>ima  ;  crot  wliiu,  bonkrccl  by  blaik,  from  wlmli 
(mil  two  'oiig,  slundcr  black  iVatlurs  ;  ^pois  of  dusky  and  clicxinn*  on 
front  of  the  nf«.k  ;  under  |)ait.s  ilu>ky,  broadly  striped  willi  wliite  :  long 
and  slender  pliuues  of  pale  pearly  gr.iy  hang  from  the  breast  and  (all 
graiefully  over  the  wings  (these  plmnes  are  wanting  in  tlie  autunm)  ;  bill 
longer  th.m  e  head,  stout,  and  acute,  of  yellow  color  ;  leg^  and  feet 
blaik.      I.engdi  about  42  to  50  inches. 

.Vti/.  Isualiv  witit  a  connnunitv  situated  in  a  svraniorc  01  (\  press 
-wain|),  or  (at  the  North)  in  a  grove  of  deciduous  tiee«;  placed  on  the 
upper  blanches  of  tall  trie-.  —  sometimes  on  bare  rocks;  made  ol  small 
dry  twigs,  and  lined  (.ach  year  with  fresh  green  twigs. 

^XX"-^-     3-5  (u.->ually  •>)  ;  greeidsh  blue:  j.;o  a    1.50. 

The  (Ircat  Heron  of  Aiuc-rica,  nowhere  numerous,  may  be 
considered  as  a  constant  inhabitant  of  the  Atlantic  States,  from 
New  \(>rk  to  ]''ast  I'^Iorida,  in  tlie  storms  of  winter  seekiii.^  out 
open  springs,  muddy  marshes  subjected  to  the  overllow  of 
tides,  or  the  sheltered  recesses  of  the  cedar  and  cypress  swamps 
(ontiguous  to  the  sea-coast.  As  a  rare  or  accidental  visitor, 
it  has  been  found  even  as  far  north  as  Hudson  iJay,  and  com- 
monly passes  the  l)reeding-season  in  small  numbers  along  the 
(  oasts  of  all  the  New  laiglantl  States  and  the  adjoining  parts 
of  British  .\merica.  Mr.  Say  also  ol)served  this  species  at 
I'embino,  in  the  49th  parallel.  Ancient  natin-al  heronries  of 
this  species  occur  in  the  deejj  maritime  swamps  of  N\)rth  and 
South  Carolina  :  similar  associations  for  breeding  e.\.ist  also  in 
the  lower  parts  of  New  Jersey.  Its  favorite  and  long-fre- 
(juented  resorts  are  usually  dark  and  enswami)ed  solitudes  or 
boggy  lakes,  grown  up  with  tall  cedars,  and  entangled  with  an 
under-growth  of  bushes  and  Kalmia  laurels.  These  recesses 
defy  the  reclaiming  hand  of  cultivation,  and  jjresent  the  same 
gloomy  and  haggard  landscape  they  did  to  the  aborigines  of 
the  forest,  who,  if  they  e.xisted,  might  still  pursue  through  the 
tangled  niazis  of  these  dismal  swamps  the  retreating  bear  and 
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timorous  «lccr.  From  ihc  lHj<>oin  »)rtlu>f  choktil  like>.  an«i 
arising  out  of  the  «lark  iim\  pitchy  bo^,  iniy  In-  Miti  htiiv 
clumps  «>l"  the  tall  <  yprcss  {  L'u/>/rss//s  i/ii/i,/iti),  like  the  in- 
niuiurable  tonnectinu  <<»hjmiH  t»t'  the  shady  m.iuiirow.  for 
sixty  or  more  feet  rising  without  .1  hiaiu  h  ami  tin  ir  >prea<lin^ 
tops,  blerxiing  together,  form  a  canopy  so  (ltn.-,e  a:>  almost  to 
exchule  the  light  from  bcmath  tlieir  hraiK  hes.  In  the  t«»p>  ai 
the  talle>t  of  these  tree  the  wary  Herons,  as>o(iati<l  to  the 
numlR-r  of  ten  or  fifteen  pair,  <  ttiistruct  their  ne>t.'.,  eai  ii  one 
in  the  top  of  .1  single  tree;  iher^e  are  large,  formed  «>f  coarse 
stick-i.  and  merelv  lined  with  smaller  lwig>..  1  he  egg>,  gene- 
rally four,  are  somewhat  larger  than  tlu)>e  ol  the  l:.n.  of  a 
light-greenish  bhu*.  and  destitute  of  si)ots.  I'he  ytum,:^  an;  seen 
abroad  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  hnoine  extrenjely  ♦at 
and  full  grown  Ix-fore  they  make  any  eliec  tivi'  attempt-,  to  liy. 
They  raise  but  a  single  brood  :  and  when  disturbed  at  liieir 
eyries,  lly  over  the  >pot,  sometimes  honking  almost  like  a 
goose,  and  at  others  uttering  a  loud,  hollow,  and  guttural  grunt. 
Fish  is  the  primijiai  Ax>d  of  the  (Ireat  Herons,  ai'.d  tor  this 
purpo'.e.  like  m\  exiieriencetl  angler,  they  oftm  wait  fo-  th.it 
jomlition  of  the  tide  which  best  suits  their  experience  an<l 
instinct.  At  >uch  times  they  are  seen  slowly  sailing  out  fnun 
their  inland  bree»ling-haunts  during  the  most  silent  and  <<).»| 
perio«l  ol  the  summer's  day,  selecting  usually  su<h  >hallow 
inlets  as  the  ebbing  tide  leaves  bare  or  accessible  to  their 
watchful  and  patient  mode  o{  prt)wling  ;  here,  wading  to  the 
knees,  they  stanti  motionless  amidst  the  timorous  try  till  some 
victim  coming  within  the  compass  of  their  wily  ran^e  is  as 
instantly  sci/eii  by  the  ]>owerful  bill  of  the  Heron  as  if  it  were 
the  balance<l  ponianl  of  the  assassin  or  the  unerring  |)ounce 
of  the  (.)>prey.  If  large,  the  tish  is  beaten  to  tleath.  and  com- 
monly swallowef'  with  the  head  des<  ending,  as  if  to  avoid  anv 
obstacle  arising  from  the  reversion  of  the  fins  or  any  hard 
external  processes.  ( )n  land  the  Herons  have  alsti  their  fare, 
as  they  are  no  less  successful  anglers  than  mousers,  and  ren- 
der an  imponant  strxace  to  the  farmer  in  the  destniction 
they  make  among  most  of  the  re]>tiles  and  meadow  shrews. 
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(irasshoj^pers,  other  large  insects,  ami  particularly  dragon-flies 
they  are  very  expert  at  striking,  and  occasionally  feed  upon 
the  seeds  of  the  ])ond-lilies  contiguous  to  their  usual  haunts. 
Our  species,  in  all  i)robability,  as  well  as  the  European  Heron, 
at  times  also  preys  ujjon  young  birds  which  may  be  acciden- 
tally ^traggling  near  their  solitary  retreats.  The  foreign  kind 
has  been  known  to  swallow  young  snijies  and  other  birds 
when  they  happen  to  come  conveniently  within  reach. 

The  Heron,  though  sedate  in  its  movements,  flies  out  with 
peculiar  ease,  often  ascending  high  and  proceeding  fir  in  its 
annual  migrations.  When  it  leaves  the  coast  and  traces  on 
wing  the  meanders  of  the  creek  or  river,  it  is  believed  to 
prognosticate  rain ;  and  when  it  proceeds  downwards,  dry 
weather.  From  its  timorous  vigilance  and  wildness  it  is  very 
difticult  to  ajjproach  it  with  a  gun ;  and  unheeded  as  a  dejire- 
dator  on  the  scaly  fry,  it  is  never  sought  but  as  an  object  of 
food,  and  for  this  purpose  the  young  are  generally  ])referred. 

The  present  is  very  nearly  related  to  the  Common  Heron 
of  Europe,  which  ai)pears  to  be  much  more  gregarious  at  its 
breeding-places  than  ours  ;  for  Pennant  mentions  having  seen 
as  many  as  eighty  nests  on  one  tr^e,  and  Montague  saw  a 
heronry  on  a  small  island  in  a  iakt  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
whereon  there  was  only  one  scrubby  oak-tree,  which  being 
insufficient  to  contain  all  the  nests,  many  were  placed  on  the 
ground  sooner  than  the  favorite  situation  should  be  abandoned. 
'Hie  decline  in  the  amusement  of  hawking  has  now  occasioned 
but  little  attention  to  the  preservation  of  heronries,  so  that 
nine  or  ten  of  these  nurseries  are  nearly  all  that  are  known  to 
exist  at  present  in  Gieat  Britain.  '*  Not  to  know  a  Hawk  from 
a  HcronsJia^o  "  (the  former  name  for  a  Heron)  was  an  old 
adige  which  arose  when  the  diversion  of  Heron-hawking  was 
in  high  fashion ;  and  it  has  since  been  corrupted  into  the  ab- 
surd vulgar  proverb,  *'  not  to  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw  "  ! 
As  the  Rooks  are  very  tenacious  of  their  eyries,  and  piratical  to 
all  their  feathered  neighbors,  it  might  be  expected  that  they 
would  at  times  prove  bad  and  encroaching  neighbors  to  the 
quiet  Herons ;  and  I  have  been  credibly  informed  by  a  friend 
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that  at  Mr.  Wilson's,  at  Dallam  Tower,  near  Milthorp  in  West- 
moreland, a  battle  took  place  betwixt  the  Rooks  an<l  Herons 
for  the  jjossession  of  certain  trees  and  old  nests  which  was 
continued  for  five  days  in  succession,  with  varying  success  and 
loss  of  life  on  both  side's,  when,  1  believe,  they  at  length  came 
to  the  sage  conclusion  that  their  betters  had  at  times  acceded 
to  after  an  equally  fruitless  contest;  namely,  to  leave  things 
///  statu  quo  ante  Inlluin. 

The  European  Heron  appears  to  give  a  preference  to  fresh- 
water fish,  and  for  the  puri)ose  of  taking  its  prey,  gently  wades 
into  the  water  where  they  abound,  and  standing  on  one  leg  up 
to  the  knee,  with  its  head  drawn  in,  reclined  upon  its  breast, 
it  quietly  watches  the  approach  of  its  prey.  It  has  been  re- 
marked by  many  that  the  fish  generally  swarm  around  the 
Herons,  so  as  to  afford  an  ample  su})i)ly  without  much  exer- 
tion ;  and  liechstein  remarks,  after  repeated  obser\ations,  that 
the  source  of  this  attraction  to  the  Heron  is  merely  the  excre- 
ment of  the  bird,  which  the  fish,  acconling  to  experiment, 
devour  witli  avidity.  Its  time  of  fishing,  'ike  that  of  our  own 
species,  is  usually  before  or  after  sunset.  Though  there  is  no 
ground  fur  believing  that  the  Heron  acquires  a  macilent  con- 
stitution by  privation,  it  is  certain  that  in  ?airope,  from  a  scar- 
city of  food,  it  becomes  extremely  lean.  It  is  known  frequently 
to  feed  by  moonlight,  at  which  time  it  becomes  tolerably  fat, 
being  then  unmolested  ;  and  it  is  obser\ed  that  the  fish  at  this 
time  come  into  the  shoaler  waters. 
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The  Great  Blue  Heron  is  not  an  abundant  bird,  but  it  is  found 
more  or  less  commonly  throughout  this  Eastern  region  north  to 
about  the  48tli  parallel. 

There  arc  two  heronries  of  this  species  within  a  few  miles  of  St. 
John.  N.  I).,  where  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  pairs  breed  annu- 
allv.  Thev  are  in  groves  of  white  birch  about  a  mile  back  from 
the  river.  I  have  found  this  bird  also  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness 
districts  fishing  in  the  smaller  streams  and  along  the  margins  of  the 
rivers. 


Note.  —  A  few  examples  of  the  Blue  Herok  {Ardca  cineren^  — 
the  '•  Common  Heron"  of  European   books  —  have  been  taken  in 
southern  Greenland. 
VOL.  n.  —  6 
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WARD'S  HERON. 
Ardea  wardi. 

Char.  Similar  to  the  Great  Hlue  Heron,  hut  larger  and  of  paler 
tint;  under  parts  white,  narrowly  streaked  with  black;  plumc=  silvery 
gray;  legs  and  feet  olive.     Length  48  to  54  inches. 

A'esf.  With  a  community  in  a  swam])y  grove  ;  placed  on  a  high  branch 
of  a  tall  mangrove;  made  of  twigs  and  lined  with  fresh  green  twigs. 

AvV*'-     3~4 ;  bluish  green;  2.65  X  i.SS- 

This  species  was  first  described  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  from  specimens 
taken  by  -Mr.  Charles  W.  Ward  in  1881. 

'J'here  has  been  considerable  discussion  concerning  the  status  of 
these  large  Herons,  some  authorities  f'xpre:^:,ing  the  opinion  that 
both  Ward's  Heron  and  the  Great  White  Heron  are  but  geogra- 
phical races  of  the  (ireat  Blue  Heron  :  but  the  weight  of  opinion  is 
in  favor  of  considering  the  three  as  distinct  species. 

Ward's  Heron  is  said  to  be  dichromatic,  —  having  a  dark  and 
light  phase  of  plumage ;  the  light-colored  birds  being  indistinguish- 
able from  occidentalis. 

In  habits  the  present  species  does  not  differ  from  the  Great  Blue 
Heron  ;  but  Ward's  Heron  has  been  found  in  Florida  only. 
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florida  heron.   wurdeman's  heron. 

Ardea  occidentalls. 

Char.  White  phase.  Plumage  white  ;  crest  with  two  long  narrow 
plumes,  and  plumes  droop  over  the  breast  and  wings  also;  bill  vellow ; 
legs  yellow  and  olive,  feet  brown.  Blue  phase.  Similar  to  herodias,h\xt 
larger  and  lighter  in  color, —  the  head  and  crest  white,  and  the  under  parts 
with  less  black  ;  legs  and  feet  yellowish  olive.     Length  45  to  54  inches. 

iVest.  With  a  community  ;  placed  usually  on  a  low  branch  of  a  man- 
grove, sometimes  on  a  high  branch  ;  a  platform  of  drv  twigs. 

■E.CK'^-     3~4  !  bluish  green  ;  size  variable,  average  about  2.60  X  1.S5. 

This  is  doubtless  the  "  Great  White  Crane ''  mentioned  by 
Nuttall  as  found  by  Audubon  in  Florida.  The  description  was  not 
published  until  1S35,  after  Nuttall's  work  had  been  issued. 

In  1859  Spencer  Baird  described  the  blue-colored  bird  as  a  dis- 
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tinct  species,  which  he  named  .-1.  "ivurdcmatuu  ;  and  in  the  "  Key," 
issued  in  1872,  Coues  also  gave  i.-arr/i<f«/(/;/;// specitic  rank.  In  the 
••  History  of  North  American  lijrdiv"  issued  in  1S84.  for  wliich  work 
liaird  and  Ridgway  contriFjutcd  the  technical  matter,  iL'unicinaitni 
was  relegated  to  the  synonymy  of  occidctiialis ;  and  to  the  opinion 
thus  emphasized,  that  the  hliise  color  merely  represents  a  dichroma- 
tic phase  of  the  Wliitc  Heroin.  Coues  added  the  weight  of  his  au- 
thority in  the  18S7  editioni  of  the  "  Key."  Ridgway.  however, 
in  his  "Manual,"  also  pub&finad  3D  1887,  returned  to  Baird's  first 
(lecision,  and  gave  -ojui-ddmanni  specific  rank ;  but  the  A.  O.  U. 
still  retain  it  on  their  "  hypotiii-tikal  list."  adding  in  a  note  tluit  it 
is  believed  to  be  the  colored  jiihase  of  occuicntalis  or  an  abnormal 
specimen  of  leardi.  This  Li-t  suggestion  has  been  made  by  sev- 
eral writers  as  a  possible  ■^".'•-r^iion  of  the  problem  which  these 
birds  offer,  while  others  have  .ooi^tended  that  both  blue  and  white 
specimens,  as  well  as  those  rcCcinrrd  to  ivardi,  are  but  variations  of 
the  Great  Blue  Heron.  I  havr.-  jreated  the  blue  bird  as  a  phase  of 
the  present  species  partly  because  this  seemed  the  most  conve- 
nient pigeon-hole  in  which  to  pilace  the  fact  of  its  existence,  but 
more  especially  because  E  think  this  is  where  it  will  finally  rest. 

The  difficulty  in  reaching  a  darisive  solution  of  this  problem  lies 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  very  I'Wk-  reliable  evidence  has  been  ob- 
tained. The  birds  are  fou-'  '-vin  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of 
southwestern  F'lorida  and  ir.  .  ca.  and  even  in  these  localities 

are  not  common,  —  indeed.  bCaiie-collored  .specimens  are  quite  rare. 
And  the  problem  is  likely  tO'  remnain  unsolved  for  many  a  year  to 
come,  if  not  forever  '^•^r  the  pliur/jt-hunters  have  discovered  the 
haunts  of  the  White  Heron.s.  i^ind  are  gathering  them  in,  —  shooting 
the  birds,  cutting  off  their  pCiiimes.  and  throwing  the  carcases  to 
the  Vultures,  —  in  an  effort  to  innit«t  the  demands  of  fashion. 

In  habits  the  White  Her'"  ^r-:-^  not  differ  materially  from  its 
more  common  congeners.  [:  -  ^  .!rJe  less  inclined  for  companion- 
ship, and  is  somewhat  fiercer 

Examples  of  this  species  '- 
but  these  were  proba.jly  ac  . 


•;en  taken  in  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
!  wanderers. 
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AMERICAN  EGRET. 
Ardea  egreita. 

CiiAR,  Plumage  white;  no  crest;  long  silky  plume-feathers,  from  the 
back,  fall  over  the  wings  and  tail;  bill  yellow;  legs  and  feet  black. 
Length  about  38  inches. 

Afst.  With  a  community  amid  a  swamper  on  the  border  of  a  lake  ; 
placed  on  a  high  branch  of  a  cypress  or  mangrove  tree,  sometimes  on  a 
low  bush  close  to  the  water;  made  of  twigs. 

/'%'s.     2-5  ;  bluish  green  ;  size  variable,  average  2.30  X  150. 

This  tail  and  elegant  Heron  is  in  America  chiefly  confined 
to  the  warmer  and  more  temperate  regions.  From  (iuiana, 
and  even  far  beyond  the  equator  in  South  America,  it  is  seen 
to  reside  as  far  to  the  north  as  the  State  of  New  York.  In  the 
old  continent  the  very  nearly  allied  A.  alba  is  met  with  on 
the  borders  ot  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Irtish  and  the  lakes  of  Tartary,  even  as  far  as  the  53d 
parallel ;  and  a  straggler  is  now  and  then  met  with  in  (ireat 
Britain.  Towards  the  close  of  February  our  species  is  seen 
to  arrive  in  Ceorgia  from  its  warmer  hibernal  resorts.  At  all 
times  it  appears  to  have  a  predilection  for  swamps,  rice-fields, 
and  the  low,  marshy  shores  of  rivers  and  lagoons,  where  from 
its  size  and  color  it  becomes  conspicuous  at  a  distance,  yet 
from  its  vigilance  and  timidity  rarely  allows  of  an  approach 
within  gunshot.  It  is  known  to  breed  in  several  of  the 
great  cedar-swamps  in  the  lower  maritime  parts  of  New 
Jersey.  Like  most  of  the  tribe,  it  associates  in  numbers  at 
the  eyries,  and  the  structure  and  materials  of  the  nest  are 
entirely  similar  to  those  of  the  Snowy  Heron.  The  eggs, 
about  four,  are  of  a  pale  blue  color.  In  July  and  August,  the 
young  are  seen  abroad  in  the  neighboring  meadows  and 
marshes  in  flocks  of  twenty  or  thirty  together.  It  is  par- 
ticularly frequent  in  the  large  and  deep  tide  ditches  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  Its  food,  as  usual,  consists  of  frogs, 
small  fish,  lizards,  mice,  and  moles,  insects,  small  water-snakes, 
and  at  times  the  seeds  of  the  pond-lilies. 
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This  Egret  does  not  occur  re.ijularly  near  the  Athiiitic  coast  north 
of  New  Jersey,  but  it  is  a  ratiier  common  visitor  to  Ohio,  and 
a  small  number  of  the  birds  are  seen  every  year  in  tiic  southern 
portions  of  Ontario  and  llHnois.  Stra^fy;lers  are  found  occasionally 
in  New  EnLjland,  and  a  few  have  been  met  with  on  the  liayof 
Fundv  and  the  (iulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  birds  are  said  to  breed  no  farth.er  north  than  \' irtjinia  and 
Illinois,  thou«,di  wandering  beyond  these  latitudes  after  the  young 
broods  are  independent  of  assistance. 

The  food  of  this  bird  consists  chieHy  of  small  fish,  frogs,  lizards, 
and  such  ;  but  it  refuses  nothing  eatable  that  comes  within  its  reach, 
and  is  expert  at  catching  mice  and  insects.  Although  sliy  when  in 
a  wild  state,  it  is  easily  reconciled  to  captivity,  says  Ur.  llrewer; 
and  its  elegant  plumage  and  graceful  carriage  combine  to  make  it 
an  attractive  ornament  to  courtyard  or  garden. 

Unfortunately,  and  to  man's,  or  woman's,  discredit,  very  few  of 
th.ese  birds  are  now  to  be  seen.  -  they  have  been  slaughtered  for 
their  plumes.  Mr.  W.  E.  D.  Scott,  who  is  familiar  with  the 
heronries  of  P'lorid-^  tells  us  of  one  of  these  breeding-grounds, 
where  "thousands'  were  nesting  si.x  vears  before,  but  was  en- 
tirely deserted  when  he  visited  it  in  1.S87.  He  saw  only  two  or 
three  frightened  birds :  the  "  thousands  "  had  been  exterminated 
by  the  plume-hunters. 
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SNOWY    HERON. 

LITTLE    WHITE    EGRET.      SMALL    WHITE    HERON. 
ArDF A    CAXDiniSSIMA. 

Guar.  PIuniaG;e  pure  white;  crest  long,  with  numerous  elongnicd 
hair-like  ]ilumes  extending  down  the  hack  of  the  neck  ;  plumes  on  the 
breast  and  hack  long  and  hair-like,  those  of  the  liack  reaching  to  the  end 
of  the  tail  or  hevdtid,  and  recurved  .'t  tlic  ti|>s.  (These  plumes  are  worn 
only  during  the  nesting  season,  and  are  not  seen  on  young  hirds  )  Rill 
black,  yellow  at  the  base;  legs  black,  feet  yellow.  Length  20  to  27 
inches. 

Ays/.  With  a  coniniunitv  ;  placed  usually  on  a  low  cedar  or  willow, — 
a  mere  jilatform  of  dry  twigs. 

£i,%^.     2-5  (usually  4) ;  greenish  blue  :  1.S3  X  1.25. 

This  elegant  Heron,  so  nearly  related  to  the  little  Egret  of 
Europe,  inhabits  the  marshes  and  swamps  of  the  sea-coast 
nearly  from  the  isthmus  of  Darien  to  the  estuary  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  generally  omitting,  however,  the  maritime  range  of 
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the  ccniral  j,  'ts  of  Xrw  I'.ii^lanil.  it  anr/cs  in  t!u'  I'liiti-il 
States  from  tin.  South  e.irlv  in  .\i)ril,  ami  i)aM.Tin^'  inlaivl,  at 
length  i)rocee(l.s  up  the  \aiU'\-  of  tlie  .^^is^,issi|)pi,  and  even 
ascends  the  borders  of  tiie  Arkansas,  thus  j)tirsuin,t,'  an  e.xtensive 
inland  route  to  tiie  final  (U-stinatiDU  in  tiie  wilds  of  ( 'anada. 
It  departs  from  the  Middle  St  ite->,  louirtls  its  hibernal  desti- 
nation in  the  South,  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  ()(tol)er. 

Like  mo^t  of  the  summer  visitors  of  this  family,  the  Snowy 
Heron  confines  its  re^ideiK  e  to  the  >all-marshes,  where  its  bril- 
liant whiteness  renders  it  a  cons[)icuous  object  at  a  ili>tanie.  Its 
food,  as  ustial,  consists  of  small  crabs,  worms,  snails,  Iroi^s,  an<i 
li/ards,  to  which  fare  it  also  adds  at  times  the  seeds  of  the  poinl- 
lilies  and  other  acjuatic  pL  nts.  About  the  middle  of  May  nest- 
building  commences  ;  and  \\'ilson  describes  out;  ot  these  heron- 
ries situated  in  a  se(iuesteri'd  clump  ot  red  cedars,  at  Summer's 
Ijeach.  on  the  coas^  of  CajJC  May.  The  spot  cJKJsen,  wuii  the 
usual  sagacity  of  the  tribe,  was  sejjarated  on  the  land  side  bv 
a  fresh-water  jiond,  and  sheltered  from  the  view  of  the  Atlantic. 
by  ranges  of  sand-hills.  The  cedars,,  though  low,  were  so 
densely  crowded  together  as  scarcely  to  j)ermit  a  prssage 
through  them.  Some  of  the  trees  contained  three  or  fcjur  nests 
in  each,  constructed  wholly  of  sticks.  The  eggs,  altout  three 
in  number,  were  of  a  pale  greenish-blue  color,  and  measured 
one  inch  and  three  quarters  in  length.  On  approaching  the 
premises,  the  birds  silently  rose  in  great  numbers  ;  and  alighting 
on  the  tops  of  the  neighboring  trees,  they  appeared  to  watch 
the  result  of  the  intruding  visit  in  silent  anxiety.  Assembled 
with  them  were  numbers  of  the  Night  Herons,  and  two  or  three 
of  the  ptirple-headed  species.  Great  quantities  of  egg-shells 
lay  scattered  under  the  trees,  occasioned  by  the  de])redations 
of  the  Crows  who  were  hovering  in  the  vicinity.  Wherever  the 
Snowy  Herons  happen  to  -.vander  through  the  marshes,  or 
along  the  borders  of  the  rivers  and  inlets,  they  regularly  return 
in  the  evening  to  their  favorite  roost  in  the  cedars  of  the 
beach. 

The  young,  of  both  this  and  the  preceding  species,  are 
generally  fat,  and   esteemed  by  some  as  palatable   food. 
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The  Snowy  Heron  occurs  re<;ularly.  in  siininKr,  from  tlic  (iulf 
Stales  to  Lon<f  Island.  It  is  occasionally  seen  also  along  the 
Atlantic  coa^t  as  far  as  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  interior  has  been 
taken  in  Ohio  and  Untario. 

One  writer  has  called  this  species  a  semper,  or  yak<t\  because  it 
uses  its  legs  and  claws  to  start  from  their  hiding-places  the  animals 
it  desires  to  secure  for  food.  In  this  movement  it  is  saiil  to  sur- 
pass  all  other  species  in  adroitness  anil  rapidity,  using  the  feet  so 
rai)idly  as  to  cause  the  whole  body  to  quiver.  The  scraping  is  done 
sometimes  in  water  .so  deep  that  it  reaches  to  the  bird's  belly. 

Our  bird  wears  the  most  beautiful  plumes  of  ail  tlie  Herons,  and 
in  conseipience  has  been  nearly  e.xterminatetl  by  the  plume-hunters. 
Instead  of  the  thousands  that  gathered  at  their  heronries  a  lew 
years  ago,  oidy  a  few  scattered  birds  can  now  be  found. 


RKDDisii  k(;ri<:t. 

PEALE'S   EGRET. 
ArDEA    RUFrsCKXS. 

Char.  Colored  phase.  Cfcner.!]  plinn.ige  grayish  blue,  d.iikor  on  the 
back,  paler  below;  head  and  neck  with  long,  narrow  feathers,  —  longest 
on  the  back  of  the  neck  and  the  lower  i)art  of  the  breast,  —  <>f  rich  red- 
dish brown,  sometimes  tinged  with  [nirple ;  scajjular  ])lunies  and  train 
—  the  latter  extending  beyond  tiie  tail  — grayish  blue,  tinged  with  brown 
towards  the  ends;  bill  pink,  tipped  with  bhick  ;  legs  bUie,  claws  black. 

White  phase.  Plumage  entirely  white  ;  bill  pink,  tipped  with  black; 
legs  and  feet  olive,  soles  yellow.     Length  about  30  inches. 

V(nnig  of  both  phases  simdar  to  the  adult,  but  lacking  the  nuptial 
plumes.  Sometiines  the  blue  and  white  colors  are  displayed  by  the  same 
specimen   in  a  "  pied  "  form. 

iXest.  With  a  community  close  by  the  sea-shore  ;  placed  on  a  low 
tree  or  bush,  sometimes  on  the  ground,  —  a  platform  of  dry  twigs. 

Ei:;i:;s.  2-6  (usually  3);  pale  blue  tinged  with  green;  size  variable, 
average  about   1.90  X  1.45. 

This  is  another  of  those  dichromatic  species  that  have  caused 
confusion  and  controversy,  and  given  to  both  systematists  and 
book-makers  a  deal  of  trouble. 

The  white  phase  has  in  this  instance  been  made  to  play  the 
shuttlecock  ;  and  appearing  first  as  a  distinct  species,  under  the 
name  of  '■  Peale's  Egret,"  it  has  been  tossed  hither  and  yon  by  the 
numerous  writers  who  have  laid  claim  to  a  solution  of  the  problem 
which  these  varied  phases  of  plumage  present.  At  one  time  made 
out  to  be  the  young  of  A.  nifa,  later  set  up  as  a  white  phase  of 
this  species,    again    seized  upon  by    the    hungry  variety-makers 
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ea.ncr  to  convert  it  into  a  j^co^rapliical  race,  it  was  at  last.  tlu(ju,i;li 
the  conservatism  of  the  A.  C).  L'.,  laid  to  rest  in  that  relume  lor 
(|uestional)le  cases,  tlie  *•  iiypothttical  list,"  there  to  await  the 
j;atherini;  ot"  more  decisive  data. 

In  liie  mean  time,  as  it  becomes  necessary  lor  me  to  de.-^crihc  its 
characteristics,  I  treat  the  while  biril  as  an  individual  vari.ition  or 
phase  ot  the  present  species,  because  I  think  this  will  bf  its  ulti- 
mate destiny,  but  these  white  s])ecimens  have  alw.iy.>  been  com- 
paratively rare,  in  a  tlock  ol  lliivty  birds  not  more  than  lour  or  live 
will  wear  white  plumes,  —  anil  the  plume-hunters  may  exterminate 
them  before  any  naturalist  cm  luive  any  opportunity  to  make 
further  study  of  their  orij^in.  Indeed,  as  I  write,  the  remnant  may 
be  yieldim,^  their  plumes  to  the  in.>>atiable  crew,  for  the  heronries  of 
the  South  have  been  almost  wipetl  out  during  the  last  few  years. 

Nuttall  makes  no  mention  of  the  Reddish  Kj^ret,  thou^dl  he  does 
give  a  short  note  tellinj^^  of  the  discovery  of /6V//t7, — the  white 
phase  (Jur  bird  is  not  well  known  even  at  this  day.  few  observers 
having  met  with  it.  It  occurs  regularly  within  the  I'nited  States 
only  in  Florida  and  along  the  (lulf  coast,  though  examples  occa- 
sionally wander  up  the  Mississippi  valley  as  far  as   Illinois 

These  birds  are  said  to  begin  breeding  in  March,  and  eggs  have 
been  taken  through  April.  The  young  are  nearly  naked  wlien 
hatched,  wearing  nothing  but  a  few  patches  of  down  :  but  it  is  a 
disputed  point  whether  all  the  young  are  white,  or  a  part  of  them 
are  blue.  .Audubon  says  that  they  are  fed  by  regurgitatif)n.  grow- 
fast,  and  soon  l)ecome  noisy.  They  leave  the  nest  when  about  seven 
weeks  old,  fully  fledged  and  able  to  fly. 

The  favorite  feeding-ground  of  these  Egrets  is  a  mud  flat  over 
which  the  outgoing  tide  leaves  but  about  six  to  ten  inclus  of  water. 
In  this  they  stand,  and  silently  and  motionless  watch  for  their  prey, 
or  using  their  feet  among  the  water-plants,  drive  the  tisli — their 
principal  food  —  from  under  cover.  If  they  miss  the  object  at 
their  first  dart,  they  give  chase :  and  though  appearing  so  climisy 
and  awkward  as  to  present  a  ridiculous  figure  while  in  pursuit  of 
a  scudding  fish,  are  much  more  expert  at  this  chasing  than  are  any 
others  of  their  kin.  The  red-and-blue  specimens  and  the  white 
always  gather  in  one  Hock,  and  it  has  been  remarked  that  they 
quarrel  with  each  other  persistently,  —  white  against  white,  as  well 
as  white  against  red  ;  but  neither  white  nor  red  birds  have  b'len 
observed  to  attack  any  other  species. 

The  flight  of  this  species  is  strong  and  graceful,  and  when  two 
males  combat  in  mid-air  their  evolutions  are  performed  with  rare 
skill.  Like  many  other  birds.  —  aye.  like  most  birds.  —  this  Egret 
is  less  shy  during  the  breeding-season  than  at  other  times.  Some 
observ'ers  deny  them  all  credit  for  shyness,  but  admit  that  they  seem 
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cxtrtnu-ly  fearless  when  mate  and  younj,'  demand  tlair  protection. 
Said  Auiiiiljon.  writing  ot  the  fearKssiiess  of  tlu-  Herons  durinj; 
this  jK-riod.  ••  As  llie  slren;,'th  ol  their  atLiclimeiit  toward  tlicir 
mate  •  or  proj,'eny  increases  tliroiijLjh  tiie  process  of  time,  as  is  tlie 
ca>e  with  the  better  part  ol'  our  own  species,  lovers  and  parents 
perform  ;ut>  of  heroi^Ill  uhicii  indiviiUials  having  no  sm  h  attacli- 
mcnt  to  each  oUier  would  luvir  dare  lo  contemphite  "  He  was  of 
the  opinicm  th.it  under  the  intluence  ol'  alYection  tlic  t/iou^/its  oi 
birds  change:  they  become  careless  of  tliemselvv's.  and  tluis  ai)pear 
fearless  and  imlilfLreiit  to  (hinder.  No  one  can  stiuh  birds  in 
the  field  without  bt.coinin,!,f  convinced  that  these  creatures  have 
thoughts,  and  that  they  are  cajjable  of  heroic  devotion.  Few  men 
will  ri^lit  more  valiantly  for  home  and  youiiii;  than  will  many  of 
thc^c  timid  and  gentle  birds. 


VKLLUW-CROWNKl)    MCIIT    HURON. 
NvcTicoKAx  VK )!,.\d;rs. 

Chai.  General  plumage  ashy  l)hio,  darker  on  wiug.s  and  tail,  paler 
beneath;  feathers  of  upjicr  parts  witli  medial  stripe  of  black ;  dorsal 
plumes  narrow  and  extremely  long,  reaciiiug  bt-yond  the  tail  ;  crown, 
patch  on  side  of  head,  and  long  narrow  plumes  creamy  yellow;  bill  stout 
and  black,  sometimes  tinged  in  patches  with  greenish  yellow;  legs  yellow- 
ish gret-n.  Voung  grayish  brown,  feathers  ot'  upper  parts  with  medial 
stripe  of  pale  buff.     Length  22  to  28  inches. 

AV.-/.  In  a  community  usually  near  a  stream ;  jilaced  on  a  lower  branch 
of  a  tree.  —  a  mere  platform  of  dry  twigs. 

^.C<^-  3~^  (usually  4) ;  pale  and  dull  blue,  slightly  tinged  with  green ; 
2.00  X  1.45. 

This  species  has  been  frequently  named  the  White-crowned 
Xiiiht  Heron  by  authors  because  the  yellow  color  of  the  head  and 
plumes  fades  very  soon  after  death,  and  finally  the  feathers  be- 
come cntirelv  white.  It  is  found  in  the  warmer  portions  of  this 
Eastern  Province.  breedin<;  in  the  Carolinas  and  the  Ohio  valley, 
and  south  to  the  Gulf  States.  It  is  found  also  in  South  America. 
Occasionally  examples  are  met  with  to  the  northward  of  the  usual 
habitat,  two  bavin;.;  been  captured  in  Massachusetts. 

In  habits,  as  in  appearance,  this  inrd  differs  little  from  its  North- 
ern congener,  thou^jh  it  is  less  tamable  and  not  so  easily  domesti- 
cated :  rebelliniT  to  the  end  against  captivity,  and  yearning  ever 
for  a  return  to  the  freedom  of  a  wi'd  life.  Sometimes  these  birds 
search  for  food  during  the  daytime,  but  in  general  they  are  strictly 
nocturnal,  and  feed  as  well  as  migi^te  at  night.  Their  diet  consists 
chiefly  of  small  reptiles  and  young  biols. 
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BLACK-(:R(3\Vi\KD  NIGHT   HERON. 

SQUAWK.     QUA  BIRD, 
NVCI'ILORAX    NVC'IICORAX    X.KVIUS. 

Char.  Toj:)  of  bond  and  back  greenish  black  ;  forehead,  sido  of  licad, 
and  iluoat  white ;  wings  and  sides  of  neck  bluish  gray  ;  no  plumes  except- 
ing two  long  narrow  white  feathers  at  back  of  head  ;  lower  parts  white 
tinged  with  pale  creamy  yellow.  V'oung  :  above,  grayish  brown  ;  beneath, 
dull  white,  streaked  with  brownish.  iJody  stout;  bill  thick  and  black; 
legs  short  and  yellow.     Length  23  to  26  inches. 

Xest.  In  a  community  situated  near  the  bank  of  a  stream  ;  placed  on 
an  upper  branch  of  a  tall  tree,  —  sometimes  placed  on  the  ground  in  a 
swamp  ;  a  simple  platform  of  dry  twigs. 

E,i;gs.     -1-6:  pale  green  tinged  with  blue;  2.00  X  1.50. 

The  (ireat  Night  Heron  of  America  extends  its  migrations 
probably  to  the  northern  and  eastern  extremities  of  the  United 
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States,  but  1-  '.vholly  unknown  in  the  high  boreal  regions  of 
the  cuntincnl.  In  the  winter  it  proceeds  as  far  south  as  the 
tropics,  having  been  seen  in  the  marshes  of  Cayenne,  and  their 
breeding-stations  are  known  to  extend  from  New  (Jrleans  to 
Massachusetts.  It  arrives  in  Pennsyhania  early  in  the  month 
of  April,  and  soon  takes  possession  of  its  ancient  nurseries, 
which  are  usually  (in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States)  the 
most  solitary  ami  deeply  shaded  part  of  a  cedar-swamp,  or 
some  inundated  and  almost  inaccessible  grove  of  swamp-oaks. 
In  these  places,  or  some  contiguous  part  of  the  forest,  near  a 
pond  or  stream,  the  timorous  and  watchful  flock  pass  away  the 
day  until  the  commencement  of  twilight,  when  the  calls  of 
hungei  and  the  coolness  of  evening  arouse  the  dozing  throng 
into  life  and  aciivity.  A:  this  time,  high  in  the  air,  the  parent 
birds  are  seen  sallying  forth  towards  the  neighboring  marshes 
and  strand  of  the  sea  in  qu-:rst  of  food  /or  themselves  and 
their  young  :  as  they  thus  proceed  in  a  marshalled  rank  at 
intenals  they  utter  a  sort  of  recognition  call,  like  the  guttural 
sound  of  the  syllable  Vt^'j///.  uttered  in  so  hollow  and  sepulchral 
a  tone  as  almost  to  resemble  the  retchings  of  a  vomiting  person. 
These  venerable  eyries  of  the  Kwah  Birds  have  been  occupied 
from  the  remotest  period  of  time  by  about  eighty  to  a  hundred 
pairs.  When  their  ancient  trees  were  levelled  by  the  axe,  they 
have  been  known  to  remove  merely  to  some  other  quarter  of 
the  same  swamp  :  and  it  is  only  when  they  have  been  long 
teased  and  plundered  that  they  are  ever  known  to  abandon 
their  ancient  stations.  Their  greatest  natural  enemy  is  t'  .• 
Crow :  and  according  to  the  relation  of  Wilson,  one  of  these 
heronries,  near  Thompson's  Point,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware, was  at  length  entirely  abandoned  through  the  persecu- 
tion of  these  sable  enemies.  Several  breeding-haunts  of  the 
Kwah  Birds  occur  among  the  red-cedar  groves  on  the  sea- 
beach  of  Cape  May  :  in  these  places  they  also  ailmit  the  associa- 
tion of  the  Little  Egret,  the  Green  Bittern,  and  the  Blue  Heron. 
In  a  ver>'  secluded  and  marshy  island  in  Fresh  Pond,  near  Bos- 
ton, there  likewise  exists  one  of  these  ancient  heronries ;  and 
though  the  birds  have  been  frequently  robbed  of  their  eggs  in 
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great  numbers  by  mischievous  boys  they  still  lay  again  imnio- 
diately  after,  and  usually  succt  1  in  raising  a  sutifirient  brood. 
The  nest>,  always  in  trees,  art  comjjosed  of  twigs  slightly  inter- 
laced, more  shallow  and  slovenly  than  those  of  the  Crow  ;  and 
though  often  one,  sometimes  as  many  as  two  or  three  nests  are 
built  in  the  same  tree.  The  eggs,  about  four,  are  as  large  as 
those  of  the  common  hen.  and  of  a  ])ale  greenish  blue  color. 
The  mar>h  is  u^5ually  whitened  by  the  excrements  of  these 
birds:  and  the  fragments  of  broken  egg-shells,  old  ne^ts.  and 
small  fir-h  which  they  have  dropped  while  feetling  their  young, 
give  a  characteristic  picture  of  the  slovenly,  indolent,  and 
voracious  character  of  the  occupants  of  these  eyries. 

On  entering  these  dark  and  secluded  retreats  of  the  Xight 
Heron,  the  ear  is  assailed  bv  the  confused  and  choking  noise 
uttered  by  the  old  and  young,  which,  however,  instantly  ceases 
the  moment  the  intruder  is  observed  ;  and  the  whole  throng, 
lately  so  clamorous,  rise  into  the  air  in  silence,  antl  fly  to  the 
tops  of  the  trees  in  some  other  part  of  the  wood,  while  parties 
of  the  old  birds,  of  from  eight  to  ten,  make  occasional  recon- 
noitring circuits  over  the  spot,  as  if  to  observe  what  may  be 
going  on  in  their  sur^irised  domicile. 

However  deficient  these  nocturnal  birds  may  be  in  vision 
by  day.  their  faculty  of  hearing  is  so  acute  that  it  is  almost 
impossible,  with  every  precaution,  to  penetrate  near  their  resi- 
dence without  being  discovered.  As  soon  as  the  young  are 
able  to  fly,  and  long  before  they  are  capable  of  sustained 
flight,  they  climb  to  the  highest  part  of  the  trees  near  their 
nests,  as  if  to  solicit  the  attention  and  watch  the  return  and 
protection  of  their  officious  jiarents  ;  and  yet,  with  every  pre- 
caution, the  young  fall  victims  to  the  prowling  Hawks,  who, 
hovering  round,  make  an  occasional  sweep  among  their  tim- 
orous ranks. 

About  the  middle  of  October  the  Qua  Birds  begin  to  retire 
from  this  part  of  Massachusetts  towards  their  southern  winter 
quarters,  though  a  few  of  the  young  birds  still  linger  occasion- 
ally to  the  29th  or  30th  of  that  month.  Their  food  consists 
chiefly  of  small  fish,  which   they   collect    in  the   twilight    or 
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towards  night,  and  in  the  wide  gullet  which  commences  at  the 
immediate  base  of  the  bill  they  probably  carry  a  sui)i)ly  for  the 
use  of  their  young. 

In  the  month  of  October  1  obtained  two  specimens  of  the 
young  Night  Heron  in  their  second  i)lumage  ;  these  were  so 
extremely  fat  that  the  stomach  was  cpiite  buried  in  cakes  of  it 
like  tallow.  Their  food  had  been  Ulva  latissinia,  small  fish, 
grasshoi)pers,  and  a  few  coleopterous  insects  \  so  that  at  this 
cool  season  of  the  year  these  birds  had  ventured  out  to  hunt 
their  fare  through  the  marsh  by  day,  as  well  as  evening.  In 
the  stomach  of  one  of  these  birds,  towards  its  upper  orifice, 
were  parasitic  worms  like  taenia.  About  the  time  of  their 
departure  -the  young,  in  their  plumbeous  dress,  associate 
together  early  in  the  riorning,  and  proceed  in  flocks,  either 
wholly  by  themselves,  or  merely  conducted  by  one  or  two  old 
birds  in  a  company. 

I  have  visited  two  heronries  of  this  species  in  northern  New 
Brunswick,  on  streams  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  at 
about  latitude  47°.  It  is  common  in  the  Muskoka district  of  Ontario, 
and  Mr.  (iunn  reports  it  numerous  at  Shoal  Lake  in  .Manitoba. 
He  found  the  nests  placed  on  the  ground  among  the  reeds. 

The  bird  is  a  common  summer  resident  of  New  England,  though 
extremely  local  in  its  distribution.  The  heronry  at  Fresh  Pond, 
Cambridge,  which  was  celebrated  in  former  years,  has  been  deserted 
for  some  time. 


LriTLE    BLUE    HERON. 
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BLUE   EGRET. 
Arde.4   CCERULKA. 

Char.  General  plumage  dark  ashy  blue;  head  and  neck  rich  maroon  ; 
plumes  on  back  of  head,  breast,  and  back,  the  last  extending  over  and 
beyond  the  tail ;  bill  slender,  curved  at  the  point,  and  of  blue  color  shad- 
ing to  black  at  the  tip;  legs  and  feet  black;  eyes  yellow.  Sometimes  the 
plumage  is  "pied,"  —  of  blue  and  white,  —  and  occasionally  it  is  almost 
entirely  white,  with  some  traces  of  blue.  The  young  are  usually  white, 
spotted  more  or  less  with  blue.     Length  22  to  26  inches. 

N'est.  Usually  in  a  large  community  or  "heronry;"  placed  on  a  top 
branch  of  a  tree  or  bush ;  made  of  twigs  loosely  laid. 

Ej^gs.     2-5;  bluish  green  ;  size  variable,  averaging  about  1.75  X  1.30. 
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The  I)lue  Heron  may  be  considered  almost  a  restricted 
native  of  the  warmer  chmates  of  the  United  States,  from 
whence  it  migrates  at  the  ai)[)roach  of  winter  into  the  tropical 
parts  of  the  continent,  being  found  in  Cayenne,  Mexico,  and 
the  island  of  Jamaica.  I'he  muddy  shores  of  the  Mississipi)i 
from  Natchez  downward  are  its  favorite  rer^ort. 

In  the  course  of  the  spring,  however^  a  few  migrate  to  New 
England,  restricting  their  visits,  like  many  other  of  the  tender 
species,  to  the  confines  of  the  ocean  and  its  adjoining  marslies, 
where  their  proper  food  of  reptiles,  worms,  and  insect  larvai 
abound.  They  also  often  visit  the  fresh-water  bogs  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  eyries,  and  move  about  actively,  sometimes 
making  a  run  at  their  l)rey.  Like  the  Snowy  Herons,  with 
which  thev  sometimes  associate,  they  are  also,  when  the  occa- 
sion requires,  very  silent,  intent,  and  watchful.  Ihese  noc- 
turnal and  indolent  birds  ap|)ear  tacitly  to  associate  and  breed 
often  in  the  same  swamps,  leading  towards  each  other,  no 
doubt,  a  very  harmless  and  independent  life.  Patient  and 
timorous,  though  voracious  in  their  appetites,  their  defence 
consists  in  seclusion,  and  with  an  appropriate  instinct  they 
seek  out  the  wildest  and  most  insulated  retreats  in  nature. 
The  undrainable  morass  grown  up  with  a  gigantic  and  gloomy 
forest,  imperviously  filled  with  tangled  shrubs  and  rank  herb- 
age, abounding  with  disgusting  reptiles,  sheltering  wild  beasts, 
and  denying  a  foot-hold  to  the  hunter,  are  among  the  chosen 
resorts  of  the  sagacious  Herons,  whose  uncouth  manners,  harsh 
voice,  rank  flesh,  and  gluttonous  apjDetite  allow  them  to  pass 
quietly  through  the  world  as  objects  at  once  contemptible  and 
useless ;  yet  the  part  which  they  perform  in  the  scale  of 
existence,  in  the  destruction  they  make  amongst  reptiles  and 
insects,  affords  no  inconsiderable  benefit  to  man. 

A  few  of  the  Blue  Herons,  for  common  safety,  breed  among 
the  Night  Herons,  the  Snowy  species,  and  the  Green  Bittern, 
among  the  cedars  (or  Virginian  junipers)  on  the  sea-beach  of 
Cape  May. 

The  Blue  Egret  nests  regularly,  though  in  small  numbers,  as 
far  north  as  Virginia  and  Illinois.     An  occasional  strairsiler  has 
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been    taken    in    New   England,   and  in   18S4  one  was  shot  near 
Halifax,  N.  S. 

Some  naturalists  place  this  among  the  dichromatic  species,  while 
others  consider  that  the  white  phase,  so  called,  is  seen  only  in 
young  birds,  —  that  all  the  young  are  white  or  pied. 


LOUISIANA    HERON. 

Ardea  tricolor  ruficollis. 

Chak.  .\1jove,  ashy  blue,  darker  on  head  and  neck;  crest  reddish 
purple,  excepting  the  long  narrow  jjlumc-featliers,  which  are  white; 
plumes  oi  the  breast  mixed,  maroon  and  l)lue;  train  of  straight  hair-like 
plumes  from  the  back  extending  beyond  the  tail,  of  light  drab  color, 
lighter  toward>  the  tips  ;  under  p;irts  white.     Length  24  to  27  inches. 

/iV.f/.  Usually  in  a  community  ;  ])iaced  on  a  low  tree  or  bush  ;  made  of 
small  twigs. 

Ex'gs.     2-6.  blue  with  a  slight  tinge  of  green  ;  1.75  X  1.35. 

This  richly  apparelled  bird,  sometimes  called  the  "  Lady  of  the 
Waters,"  occurs  in  numbers  in  the  Carolinas  and  southward  to  the 
Gulf,  and  is  very  abundant  in  Central  America.  An  occasional 
straggler  has  been  found  as  far  north  as  Long  Island  and  Indiana. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  bird's  habits  say  that  it  is 
extremely  sociable,  and  is  usually  found  in  company  with  other 
species,  —  the  White  Egret,  IJlue  Heron,  Night  Heron,  etc.  In  its 
movements  are  combined  rare  grace  and  dignity.  Even  when 
hunting  for  prey  it  displays  less  impetuosity  than  any  other  of  the 
group.  The  usual  feeding-place  is  a  sand-bar  or  shallow  pond,  and 
there  it  saunters  with  stately  tread,  or  stands  calmly  waiting  and 
watching.  If  a  coveted  leech  or  water-bug  halts  beyond  reaching 
distance,  the  Heron  stalks  upon  it  in  a  crouched  and  cat-like  atti- 
tude, .'.nd  then  strikes  quick  and  straight.  The  flight  is  rather 
irregular,  but  is  swifter  than  that  of  any  other  Heron.  If  one  of 
a  flock  is  wounded,  its  companions  hover  about  it  with  cries  of 
sympathetic  interest. 
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GREEN    HERON. 

AK]L>EA     VIRESCENS. 

Char.  The  smallest  ot'tEie  Utron  family,  excepting  the  Least  Bittern. 
Toi>  of  head  and  crest  dark  nvttEjBc  green;  re>t  ot  head  and  neck  ricl\ 
eiicstnut,  sometimes  with  a  :.:.i  <A  maroon;  throat  with  aline  of  white 
with  dark  spots  ;  back  dar.^  \.--  more  or  less  tinged  with  green;  wings 
and  tail  dark  green  ;  under  •    -viish  ash.     Length  16  to  20  inches. 

jVfsi.     On  the  border  ^  •  ^i  or  near  the  margin  of   a   stream, 

placed  on  a  branch  of  tree  jt  'orj :  made  of  small  twigs  loosely  laid. 

^AV^-  3"''!  bright  blue  oi  a  rather  pale  shade,  strongly  tinged  with 
green  ;    1.50  X  1.15. 

The  ( Ircen  Bittern,  knowin  in  many  parts  much  better  by  a 
contemjitible  and  di:igu.^*-r._-  name,  is  the  most  common  and 
familiar  species  of  the  _'. .-  m  the  United  States.  Early  in 
April,  or  as  soon  as  the  ...-:-:.es  are  so  flu  thawed  as  to  afford 
these  birds  the  means  oi  - : ;. -i-ience,  they  arrive  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  soon  after  ire  ^•ren  in  New  England,  but  are 
unknown  in  the  remote  ; :.  :  ider  parts  of  Canada.  Many 
winter  in  the  swamps  otf  the  .Southern  States,  though  others 
retire  in  all  probability  to  the  warmer  regions  of  the  continent, 
as  they  are  observed  at  that  s-eason  in  the  large  islands  of  Hayti 
and  Jamaica. 

In  common  with  other  sptecies,  whose  habits  are  principally 
nocturnal,  the  Green  Bitteni  setks  out  the  gloomy  retreat  of 
the  woody  swamp,  the  undnmi-lAe  bog,  and  the  sedgy  marsh. 
It  is  also  a  common  hermit  -.  -.he  inundated,  dark  willow  and 
alder  shaded  banks  of  sl:2-->h  streams  and  brushy  ponds, 
where  it  not  only  often  a.s.sO'.:.-.t~  with  the  kindred  Kwa  Birds 
and  Great  Herons,  but  freqnently  with  the  more  petulant  herd 
of  chattering  Blackbirds,  ^"r.-n  surprised  or  alarmed,  it  rises 
in  a  hurried  manner,  utten'.r  ..  hollow  guttural  scream  and  a 
'^'z£/,  'i^'w,  '/&'7t',  but  does  n  .-.  :: .  far,  being  very  sedentary  ;  and 
soon  alighting  on  some  ^t  -  -  or  tree,  looks  round  with  an 
outstretched  neck,  and  b.i,-:.  ng  itself  for  further  retreat, 
frequently  jets  its  tail.  [-  -'.  -netimes  flies  high,  with  neck 
reclining  and  legs  extende  :,.  .".i]jping  its  w-ings  and  proceed- 
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ing  with  considerable  expeilition.  It  is  also  the  least  shy  of 
all  our  species,  as  well  as  the  most  numerous  and  widely  dis- 
persed,, being  seen  far  inland,  even  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri, nearly  to  the  River  Platte,  and  freciuent  near  all  the 
maritime  marshes,  and  near  ponds  and  streams  in  general,  it  's 
also  particularly  attracted  by  artificial  ponds  for  fish,  not  refrain- 
ing evc  to  visit  gardens  and  domestic  premises  which  any 
jjrospect  of  fare  may  offer,  h  is  at  the  same  time  perhai)s  as 
much  in  (juest  of  the  natural  enemy  of  the  fish,  the  frog,  as  of 
the  legitimate  tenants  of  the  i)ond.  These  bold  and  intrusive 
visits  are  commonly  made  early  in  the  morning  or  towards 
twilight,  and  it  not  unfretpiently,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  or 
after  ill-success,  turns  out  to  hunt  its  fare  by  day,  a^  well  as 
dusk ;  and  :i.t  such  times  collects  various  larvxs  i)articularly 
those  of  the  dragon-fly,  with  grasshoppers  and  different  kinds 
of  insects.  At  other  times  it  preys  upor  small  fish,  crabs,  and 
frogs,  for  which  it  often  lies  patiently  in  wai^  till  they  reappear 
from  their  hiding-places  in  the  water  or  mud,  and  on  being 
transfixed  and  caught,  —  an  operation  which  is  effected  with 
great  dexterity, —  they  are  commonly  beaten  to  death,  if  large, 
and  afterwards  swallowed  at  leisure. 

The  Small  Hittern  in  the  Middle  States  usually  begins  to 
build  a.yout  the  15th  of  April,  sometimes  in  solitary  pairs,  in 
dark  and  swampy  woods,  at  other  times  in  companies,  and  as 
already  remarked,  by  similarity  of  taste  and  habi*^  frequently 
joins  the  heronries  of  the  larger  ::pecies  as  its  sort  of  humble 
dependant  and  watchful  defender  of  the  general  eyry.  The 
young,  as  usual,  slowly  acquire  the  full  use  of  their  limbs,  and 
remain  patiently  in  the  nest  until  able  to  fly. 

The  C/reen  Heron  is  a  common  summer  resident  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  tliough  usually  rather  rare  as  far  north  as  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  is  sometimes  quite  common  there.  It  is  common  also 
in  Ontario  and  abundant  in  Ohio,  and  ccurr,  westward  to  the 
Mississippi  and  northward  to  Manitoba.  In  winter  the  majur  pt)r- 
lion  of  these  birds  retire  to  the  West  Indies  and  northein  South 
America,  though  a  few  remain  In  the  Gulf  States. 
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AMKRICAN    BirniRN. 

STAKE    DRIVER. 
IJ< )  1  ALRL  S   Li;\  riGixosus. 

Char.  Upper  parts  biownish  buff  thickly  spotted  or  mottled  — 
"freckled"  —  witii  reddish  brown  and  black;  neck  butY  ;  line  down  the 
throat  white,  spotted  with  brown  ;  a  patch  of  black  or  dark  brown  or  gray 
on  the  sides  of  the  neck  :  under  parts  jjale  buft"  striped  with  brown  ;  bill 
rather  short,  stout,  and  of  yellow  color  ;  legs  yellowish  green.  Eeiigth  25 
to  30  inches. 

iVest.  In  a  swamp  or  reedy  marsh,  ])lr.ccd  on  the  ground  ;  a  thick  mat 
of  coarse  grass  'oosely  laid. 

ACs'-f-     3-5;  brownish  drab,  sometimes  with  an  olive  tint  ;  1.90  X  1  45. 

'I'hc  Bittern  of  America,  though  apparently  nowhere  numer- 
ous, from  its  retiring  habits,  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  continent  where  there  exist  extensive  marshes  either 
maritin  ^"  or  inland,  up  to  the  5Sth  parallel,  and  is  found 
in  the  morasses  and  willow-thickets  of  the  interior  throughout 
the  fur  countries.  From  the  inclement  regions  it  retires  in  the 
winter,  while  in  other  parts  it  is  permanently  resident.  It  is 
said  to  revisit  Severn  River,  at  Hudson  liiy,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  nesting  in  the  swamps  among  the  sedges.  It 
breeds  also  in  several  parts  of  Massachusetts,  young  birds 
being  met  with  in  the  Fresh  I'ond  marshes  and  other  places 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  about  the  middle  of  summer. 

1  )uring  the  day  the  Night  Hen,  as  it  is  here  called,  remains 
hidden  in  the  reeds  and  sedge,  and  rarely  comes  out  till  the 
a])proach  of  night.  When  disturbed  in  its  retreat,  it  flies  off 
with  a  hollow  'kioa,  or  kowk,  kowk,  and  sometimes  gives  a  loud 
squeak  of  alarm  ;  at  this  time,  as  it  flies  heavily  and  at  no  great 
height,  it  is  easily  shot  down.  These  birds  are  also  sometimes 
obtained  by  lying  in  wait  for  them  as  they  sally  out  in  the 
evening  towards  the  salt-marshes,  in  a  particular  direction, 
in  quest  of  food. 

In  the  breeding-season  and  throughout  a  great  part  of  the 
summer  we  often  hear  the  loud  booming  note  of  this  bird  from 
the  marshes  of  Fresh  Pond,  morning  and  evening,  and  some- 
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times  even  during  tl'.e  day.  Instead  of  the  In'intp,  or  /'i>om/>, 
however  of  the  true  Jiittern,  the  call  is  something  like  the 
uncouth  syllables  of  'pump-di'i-gah,  but  uttered  in  the  same 
low,  bellowing  tone. 

The  iry  of  the  Kuropean  Bittern,  so  similar  to  that  of  our 
own  species,  is  thus  elegantly  tlescribed  by  (loldsmith  in  his 
"  Animated  Nature."  "  Those  who  have  walked  in  a  summer's 
evening  by  the  sedgy  sides  of  unfrequented  rivers  must 
remember  a  variety  of  notes  from  different  water-fowl,  —  the 
loud  scream  of  the  Wild  Goose,  the  croaking  of  the  Mallanl,  the 
whining  of  the  Lapwing,  and  the  tremulous  neighing  of  the  Jack- 
snipe  ;  but  of  all  these  sounds  there  is  none  so  dismally  hol- 
low as  the  booming  of  the  Bittern.  It  is  impossible  for  words 
to  give  those  who  have  not  heard  this  evening  call  an  adecpiate 
idea  of  its  solemnity.  It  is  like  the  interrupted  bellowing  of  a 
bull,  but  hollower  and  louder,  and  is  heard  at  a  mile's  dis- 
tance, as  if  issuing  from  some  formidable  being  that  resided  at 
the  bottom  of  the  waters.  This  is  the  Bittern,  whose  wind- 
pipe is  fitted  to  produce  the  sound  for  which  it  is  remarkable ; 
the  lower  part  of  it,  dividing  into  the  lungs,  being  supplied 
with  a  thin  loose  membrane  that  can  be  filled  with  a  large 
body  of  air  and  exploded  at  pleasure.  These  bellowings  are 
chiefly  heard  from  the  beginning  of  spring  to  the  end  of 
autumn,  and  are  the  usual  calls  during  the  pairing  season." 

The  American  bird,  no  less  than  the  true  Bittern,  is  con- 
sidered by  many  as  excellent  food. 


The  Bittern  is  still  a  familiar  bird  throughout  temperate  North 
America,  breeding  from  the  Middle  States  northward ;  but,  like 
many  another  bird  wliose  form  is  familiar,  the  Bittern's  habits  are 
known  only  to  the  few,  and  many  erroneous  opinions  of  its  charac- 
teristics have  been  current. 

The  "  booming  of  the  Bittern  "  has  been  a  favorite  topic  of  con- 
troversy ;  but  probably  that  matter  has  been  finally  settled  by  an 
account  of  the  performance  contributed  to  "  The  Auk  "  for  Janu- 
ary, 18S9,  by  Mr.  Bradford  Torrey. 

Mr.  Torrey  described  the  performer  as  first  filling  its  crop  with 
air,  opening  the  bill  and  shutting  it  with  a  click,  repeating  this 
several  times.     Then,  while  the  bill  is  kept  tightly  closed,  the  air 
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from  the  crop  is  forced  through  the  th.ro.it,  produrinf;  a  deep  hol- 
low sound  in  three  distinct  syllables,  'i'he  (|uality  of  the  notes 
suggests  their  being  emitted  under  water;  and  tiiis  has  givun  rise  to 
the  theory,  so  strongly  urged  by  many  writers,  that  the  performer 
held  its  bill  uniler  water.  The  emission  of  the  sound  is  accom- 
jjanied  by  convulsive  movements,  as  it  tlie  bird  was  \i)miting. 

The  iiittern"s  fondness  for  retirement  has  been  exaggerated  ,  fui- 
though  it  does  dwell  in  tlie  wilderness,  —  on  the  marshy  margins 
of  streams  and  lakes,  and  in  the  depths  of  swamps. —  I  have 
fre(|uently  found  tl/  ne:it  close  to  a  bustling  village;  one  within 
sound  of  children's  voices  j)laying  around  a  school-house. 
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LEAST    lUrrKRN. 

ARDKriA    K.XM.IS. 

Char.  Adult  male:  crown,  Inick,  and  tail  black,  glossed  with  green; 
narrow  stripe  of  buff  on  each  side  of  Iwck  ;  back  of  neck  chestnut  ;  wings 
buff  and  rufous  ;  under  parts  i)aie  buff.  Female;  similar  to  male,  but 
black  of  head  and  back  mostly  replaced  by  brown.  Length  about  13 
inches. 

A't'sf.  Usually  amid  the  rank  grass  and  rushes  on  the  marshy  margin 
of  a  i)ond  ;  placed  on  the  ground  and  made  of  coarse  grass  or  dead 
rushes. 

Aa'J.-'j.     3-5  ;  dull  white  witli  a  i)ale  tinge  of  blue  or  green  ;   1.20  X  0.95. 

The  Least  Bittern  has  not  so  extended  a  distribution  as  its  larger 
congener,  but  it  is  found  regularly  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts, 
and  stragglers  have  been  captured  in  .Maine  and  New  Brunswick. 
It  is  common  in  southern  Ontario,  and  occurs  in  Illinois  and  north 
to  .Manitoba,  and  b'-z.-ds  south  to  the  Gulf  States. 

Though  a  shv  !,ird,  courting  retirement  and  rarely  appearing 
outside  the  sheltv.;-  of  its  reedy  haunts,  it  seems  to  be  indifferent  to 
adjacent  noises.  For  years  some  pairs  have  spent  the  summer  in  a 
marshy  tract  close  to  the  busiest  district  of  the  town  of  Brookline, 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  a  street-car  track  and  a  playground: 
and  Fresh  Pond  marsh,  near  Cambridge,  has  long  been  a  favorite 
resort. 

The  food  of  this  Bittern  consists  chiefly  of  small  fish,  lizards,  and 
young  frogs  ;  but  it  will  not  refuse  a  chance  to  vary  this  diet  with 
a  mouse  or  shrew.  It  utters  .several  notes;  but  that  most  com- 
monly heard  is  a  hoarse  croak,  though  during  the  nestin<:-season 
a  cooing  note  is  heard  that  is  low  and  soft  and  sweet.     When 
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startled  it  gives  a  cry  rest' m  hi  inn;  tlio  qua  of  liie  Night  Heron,  anrl 
ilispi.iys  ii  Kail-like  disposition  to  hide  amid  the  grass  rather  than 
tly   Irom   danger.     Some  ohservcrs   *'  Us  flight  is  feehle  and 

cannot  he  sustained,  wIuIl  others  a  iiat  tiie  l)ird  is  capal)le  of 

prolonged  flight. 
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CORV'S    LKAST    IJirTERN. 
Arim:ita  xkoxkna. 

Char,  Similar  to  A',  fr///.!,  hut  smaller,  and  Licking  the  stripes  uf 
hull"  on  the  sides  (/  the  hack  ;  lower  tail-coverts  hlack  ;  wing-coverts 
ciK.stmil.     Length  ahoiit  II  inches. 

A'i'st.  In  a  swauij)  on  ixinkr  of  lake;  on  a  low  bush  two  and  a  lialf 
feet  ahove  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  built  of  twigs  and  lined  with  leaves. 


K<.<^' 


This  species  was  described  by  Mr.  Charles  li.  Cory  in  i8S6  from 
the  type  which  was  taken  in  Florida  hy  .Mr.  K.  T.  Stuart.  Since 
then  some  tliirteen  examples  have  been  reported,  five  from  Florii.l.i, 
one  from  .Michigan,  and  seven  from  Toronto. 

The  habits  of  the  bird  arc  supposed  to  be  similar  to  those  of 
cxilis.  Mr  Scott's  example  was  discovered  while  walking  on  the 
leavi's  of  pond-lilies,  and  when  startled  it  retreated  to  the  tall  grass 
on  the  margin  of  the  pond. 

Mr.  Menge,  who  collected  several  of  the  Florida  specimens,  dis- 
covered a  nest  with  four  young  birds.     He  writes  :  — 

"  I  had  one  of  the  old  birds  in  my  hand,  which  I  think  was  the 
female.  She  was  not  inclineil  to  fight  and  would  not  leave  the  nest. 
The  other  old  bird  was  two  or  three  feet  from  me,  and  seemed  a 
much  larger  bird.  I  did  not  disturb  them,  and  when  I  let  the  old 
bird  go  she  hopped  back  on  her  nest  as  though  she  was  accustomed 
to  being  handled."  (R.  A.  Chapman.  '•  The  Auk,"  January,  1896, 
p.   14.) 


LIMPKIN. 

COUKLAN. 

ARAMUS    GIGAXl'EU.S. 

Char.  Prevailing  color  dark  brown  glossed  with  purple  ;  head,  neck, 
and  back  striped  with  white  ;  throat  white.  General  appearance  rather 
I-Ieron-like.     Length  about  26  inches. 
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,AV'/.  Amid  luslics  or  upon  .1  Ikvv  hii^li,  on  the  mari'iii  <>f  ,1  imiul  m 
slixMiii;  made  nt  vine  Ic.ivo  and  grass. 

A^yj',  ^-S  ;  hiilty  wliitc  nr  urayisli  whitL-  spotted  with  hrnwn  ai\d 
may;  variaMe  in  >i/e,  a\eia::e  alxjut  :!.40  X  1.70. 

This  siiigiihir  bird  iiriiu  ipally  inluiUits  Caycniio,  l!ra/il,  niid 
I'aniguay,  where  it  is  ratlier  common  ;  it  i>.  immeroiis  in  thi- 
island  id'  Cuba  and  othir  warm  jiirt^  td'  Aineru-a.  In  the 
I'nited  States,  l-'loriihi  a])i)ears  to  be  it>  mo>t  natural  residence, 
and  a  few  instances  have  occurred  ot"  its  visiiini;  the  Middle 
States.  The  Cuurlan  K-ads  a  solitary  life,  or  only  ass(;ciates  by 
pairs.  jJy  night  as  well  as  day  it  is  heard  crying  out  in  a  loud 
and  sonorous  voice  iitniii .'  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  name  of 
the  stijjposed  •'crying-bird  "  of  liartram.  MoUusca,  frogs,  and 
other  aipiatic  animals  are  its  ordinary  food.  It  is  very  shy, 
carefully  iiiding  itself;  but  when  aware  of  being  iliscovered,  it 
starts  rapidl}-  to  a  gre;it  elevation,  and  its  tlight  is  long  con- 
tinued. It  also  walks  with  great  agility,  but  never  willingly 
wades  into  the  water.  It  alights  on  the  summits  of  trees,  and 
builds  111  the  grass,  near  stagnant  water,  concealing  the  nest 
with  mut  h  art.  The  young  are  covered  with  blackish  down 
when  hat(  hed,  and  soon  follow  their  parent  Like  the  Rail, 
this  bird  runs  swiftly  through  the  grass,  comp  essing  its  narnjw 
body  so  as  to  pass  through  a  small  hole,  ami  is  very  difficult  to 
catch  when  wounded. 

This  species  has  been  named  Limpkin  by  naturalists,  because 
that  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  in  Florida,  —  the  only  State 
of  the  Union  in  which  the  bird  is  found.  The  name  is  said  to  iiave 
been  suggested  by  the  walk  of  the  bird,  its  movements  resembling 
tlie  motions  of  a  lame  person. 

In  Jamaica  it  is  called  tlie  "Clucking  Hen,"  from  its  habits  of 
saunteriny;  along  and  delibera:ely  clucking  like  a  fowl. 

Dr.  IJryant  reported  finding  a  nest  containing  fifteen  eggs ;  but 
five  or  si.\  has  been  the  usual  number  ot  the  sets  taken  during 
recent  years. 
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FLAMINGO. 

PHfKNICOFIT.RUS    RUBER. 

Char.  General  color  bright  pink,  deei)cst  on  breast  and  winus ;  ]iri- 
mar\-  and  s^econdary  feathers  of  wings  black  ;  base  of  bill  yellow,  terminal 
half  black.  Legs  red.  The  young  are  paler,  the  pink  tints  deepening 
with  age      Length  about  4  feet.     Stature  nearly  5  feet. 

.\«./.  L'sually  in  a  colony,  situated  on  the  shore  of  a  shailow  lagoon 
or  pond,  or  on  a  mud  island,  —  a  saucer-like  depression  in  the  mud,  with  a 
rim  or  bulwark  3  to  6  inches  in  height.  Sometimes  a  cone-shaped  mound 
of  mud  is  built  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  lagoon  and  raised  S  to  10  inches 
or  higher  above  the  water  level. 

iEgjTf.     2  ;  white,  n>uch  elongated,  and  with  a  rough  plaster-iike  surface ; 

3.60  X   r.20. 
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The  I'lamin^'C)  of  Anu-rica  is  found  rhiefly  in  tin-  tropit  al 
regions,  whence  it  appears  to  emigrate  in  sununer  on  either 
side  the  eijuator,  in  the  southern  hemisphere  vi^itinu  llra/il. 
Peru,  C'hih,  and  Huenos  Ayres,  on  the  Nhore>.  of  la  Plata. 
It  is  also  seen  in  Cayenne  (where  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Tueoco,  from  the  usual  sound  of  its  call)  ami  in  vari- 
ous islands  oi  the  West  Indies.  It  breeds  in  Cuba  and  tlu' 
iJahamas,  is  not  infre(|uent  at  certain  seasons  on  the  loast 
<jf  I'lorida,  and  sometimes  solitary  indi\iduals  are  obseiAtd 
even  in  the  Midtlle  States  ;  but  in  the  I'nion  generally  the 
species  may  be  considered  as  rare.  \\  hen  seen  at  a  distan<  e, 
such  is  the  brilliancy  of  their  dress  and  the  elevation  at  whi<  h 
the  birds  stand  that  they  appear  like  a  troop  of  soldiers  beinu' 
arranged  alongside  of  each  other  in  lines,  while  on  the  borders 
of  rivers  and  estuaries  near  the  sea  they  assemble  in  seanh  of 
their  food,  which  consists  chielly  of  hmall  fish,  spawn.  aiKl 
acjuatic  insects.  They  collect  their  prey  by  idanging  in  the 
bill  and  \K\n  of  the  head,  and  from  time  to  time  trample  with 
their  feet  to  disturb  the  water  and  raise  it  from  the  bottom. 
While  the  rest  are  thus  emi)loyed  in  seeking  their  subsistence, 
one  of  them  stands  sentinel,  and  on  the  first  note  of  alarm,  a 
kind  of  trumpet-call,  he  takes  to  wing,  and  the  whole  flock 
immediately  follow. 

The  flesh  of  the  American  Flamingo  is  accoimted  pretty 
good  food,  and  that  of  the  young  is  thought  by  some  e<|ual 
to  the  Partridge.  Davies,  in  his  ••  History  of  Harbadoes." 
says  it  is  commonly  fat  and  accounted  delicate  ;  while  of  the 
transatlantic  species  Dillon  remarks  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Provence  always  throw  away  the  flesh,  as  it  tastes  fishy,  and 
make  use  only  of  the  feathers  as  ornaments.  But  of  this  kind, 
celebrated  in  history,  the  ancients  esteemed  the  tongue  as  an 
exquisite  dainty,  and  Philostratus  reckoned  it  among  the  deli- 
cacies of  entertainments. 

The  claim  of  the  Flamingo  to  recognition  here  rests  upon  its 
occurrence  on  the  southwestern  coast  of  Florida,  where  it  is  said  to 
reside  throughout  the  year,     it  also  occurs  casually  at  other  points 
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on  the  f'.ulf  coast  Audubon  credits  it  with  nccurrins;  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  as  late  as  1S30. 

The  old  notion  that  when  sitting  on  the  ei^gs  the  bird's  legs 
dangle  awkwardly  on  each  side  of  a  high  cone-shaped  nest  has 
been  (h>carded,  recent  observers  affirming  that  the  feet  are  drawn 
up  under  the  sides  of  the  body,  the  nest  being  close  to  the 
ground,  or  no  higher  than  is  necessary  to  protect  the  eggs  from  the 
water  with  which  they  may  be  surrounded. 

Wlien  on  the  nest  the  neck  is  gracefully  curved  and  the  head 
neatly  tucked  away  among  the  feathers  of  the  back,  like  a  Swan's; 
but  when  dying,  the  Flamingo  does  not  curve  its  neck,  as  a  Heron 
will,  but  carries  both  neck  and  legs  outstretched  and  rigid. 


AMERICAN    AVOCET. 

ReCI"RVIRO>TR.\    AMERICANA. 

Char.  Back  anc  most  of  wings  black,  remainder  of  plumage  white, 
excepting  head  and  neck,  which  are  pale  brown  in  summer  and  pale  gray 
in  winter:  feet  webbed;  legs  blue;  bill  black,  long,  and  recurved. 
Length  about  17  inches. 

jVcsf.  A  bulky  affair  of  dn,-  grass  or  seaweed  lined  with  fine  grass; 
placed  amid  tail  herbage  on  the  marshy  margin  of  a  pond. 

£^X^.  3-4  :  buff  or  reddish  drab,  sometimes  with  an  olive  tint,  cov- 
ered with  spots  of  brown  of  several  shades ;  size  variable,  average  about 
2.00  X  1.35. 

The  American  Avocet,  supposed  to  winter  in  tropical  Amer- 
ica, arrives  on  the  coast  of  Cape  May,  in  New  Jersey,  late  in 
April,  where  it  rears  its  young,  and  retires  to  the  South  early 
in  the  month  of  October.  In  the  spring  it  was  obser\-ed  by 
Mr.  Say  in  the  lower  part  of  Missouri.  It  is  also  known  to 
visit  Nova  Scotia,  though  scarcely  ever  seen  in  the  State  of 
Massachuseits.  Dr.  Richardson  also  found  it  abundant  in  the 
Saskatchewan  plains  as  far  as  the  53d  parallel,  where  it 
frequents  shallow  lakes,  feeding  on  inr.ects  and  fresh-water 
Crustacea.  In  New  Jersey  it  seerns  to  have  a  predilection  for 
the  shallow  pools  of  the  salt-marshes,  wading  about  often  in 
search  of  prey,  which  consists  of  marine  worms,  small  paludi- 
nas,  turbos,  etc.,  to  which,  like  the  European  species,  it  some- 
times adds  small  /v/tv  or  marine  vegetables. 
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The  Avocets  near  the  ir  breeding-places  are  very  noisy, 
quailing,  and  clamorous,  flying  around  in  circles  near  ihoir 
invaders,  and  in  a  sharp  but  ])laintive  tone  uttering  \-likf  'clik, 
'clik,  in  the  manner  of  the  Stilts  or  Long  Legs  {I/imanfopus), 
with  which  at  times  they  familiarl}  associate  in  small  numbers 
to  pass  the  important  period  of  repro<luction.  Like  them  also 
they  alight  on  the  marsh  or  in  the  water  indifferently,  fluttering 
their  loose  wings  and  shaking  their  tottering  and  bending  legs 
as  if  ready  to  fall,  keeping  up  at  the  same  time  a  continual 
yelping.  The  nest,  in  the  same  marsh  with  the  Stilts,  was 
hidden  in  a  thick  tuft  of  grass  or  sedge  at  a  small  distance 
from  one  of  their  favorite  pools.  It  was  composed  of  small 
twigs  of  some  marine  shrub,  withered  grass,  sea-weeds,  and 
other  similar  materials,  the  whole  raised  to  the  height  of 
several  inches. 

Buffon,  theorizing  on  the  singular  stmrture  of  the  bill  of  the 
Avocet,  supposes  it  to  be  "  one  of  those  errors  or  essays  of 
Nature  which,  if  carried  a  little  further,  would  destroy  itself; 
for  (/"the  curwature  of  the  bill  were  a  degree  increased,  the  bird 
could  not  procure  any  sort  of  food,  and  the  organ  destined  ior 
the  support  of  life  would  infallibly  occasion  its  destruction." 
As  it  happens,  however,  and  not  as  iiiii^ht  he  ima^iucd,  the 
Avocet,  no  less  than  the  Crossbill,  continues  not  only  to  live, 
but  to  var\'  its  fare  and  obtain  it  with  facility.  Even  the  sloth, 
that  triumph  on  the  occasional  imbecility  of  Nature,  so  wretched 
and  lost  upon  the  plain  ground,  for  which  the  motions  of  its 
peculiar  and  unequal  limbs  are  not  calculated,  climbs  up  a  tree 
with  facility,  and,  like  the  tribe  of  monkeys,  is  perfectly  at  ease 
in  its  accustomed  arboreal  retreat.  Let  us  then  more  wisely 
content  ourselves  to  obser\'e  Nature  in  all  her  ingenious 
paths,  without  daring,  in  our  ignorance,  to  imagine  the  pos- 
sible failure  of  her  conservative  laws. 

The  Avocet  is  a  rather  uncommon  bird  near  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  north  of  New  Jersey  is  merely  a  straggler,  a  few  examples 
having  been  taken  in  Connecticut.  ^L^ssachusetts,  Maine,  and  New- 
Brunswick.  On  the  alkali  plains  of  the  West  it  is  quite  aljundant, 
and  ranges  as  far  north  as  Great  Slave  Lake. 
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ROSEATE   SPOONBILL. 

AjAJA   AJAJA. 

Char.  Head  bare,  skin  green,  orange,  and  black;  bill  long,  broad, 
flat,  and  widened  towards  the  end  ;  neck,  breast,  and  back  white ;  short 
plumes  of  breast,  wings,  and  tail  rich  carmine;  tail  and  patch  on  neck 
buff ;  under  parts  deep  rose  color.     Length  about  30  inches. 

A'est.  In  a  colony,  placed  amid  the  tall  grass  of  a  salt  marsh  near  the 
mouth  of  a  river  or  on  a  marshy  sea  island ;  made  of  twigs  loosely  ar- 
ranged,  —  a  mere  platform,  raised  several  inches  from  the  ground. 

Kk^S^-     5-7  ;  dull  white  or  pale  buff,  spotted  with  brown  ;  .'.60  X  1.75. 

The  Red  or  American  Spoonbill  chiefly  dwells  within  the 
tropical  regions  of  the  continent,  being  common  in  Jamaica 
and  other  of  the  West   India  islands,  as  well  as   in  Mexico, 
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Ciuiana,  and  Brazil.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  it  is  said  to 
exist  in  Peru  and  as  far  down  the  coast  of  South  America  as 
Patagonia.  North  of  the  ecjuator  it  migrates  in  summer  into 
Florida,  and  is  met  with  to  the  confines  of  the  Altamaha,  in 
(leorgia.  Wilson's  specimen  was  obtained  up  the  Mississippi, 
at  the  town  of  Natchez  (about  the  latitude  of  32°).  Some 
are  also  occasionally  met  with  on  the  river  shores  of  the  Ala- 
bama, and  in  other  parts  of  that  State.  A  straggler  has  been 
known  to  wander  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 

According  to  the  relation  of  Captain  Henderson,  in  his 
account  of  Honduras,  this  species  is  more  maritime  in  its 
habits  than  that  of  Europe,  as  it  wades  about  in  quest  of  shell- 
fish, marine  insects,  fry,  and  small  crabs ;  and  in  pursuit  of 
these,  according  to  him,  it  occasionally  swims  and  dives. 

The  European,  or  white,  species  appears  to  reside  in  much 
cooler  climes  than  the  American,  being  abundant  in  HoUancJ, 
and  even  at  times  visiting  the  shores  of  the  South  and  West 
of  England  in  whole  flocks.  It  is  there,  however,  a  bird  of 
passage,  and  in  migrations  accomjianies  the  flocks  of  Swans. 

At  the  present  day  Spoonbills  are  found  regularly  no  farther 
north  than  the  maritime  districts  of  the  Gulf  States,  though  an 
occasional  bird  wanders  up  tlie  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  ranging 
at  times  as  far  as  southern   Illinois. 

They  were  abundant  in  Florida  not  many  years  ago,  but  the 
plume-hunters  liave  almost  exterminated  them  there.  At  present 
tliev  are  more  numerous  on  the  shores  of  Texas  than  elsewhere. 
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WOOD    IBIS. 

wood  stork. 

Tantalus  loculator. 

Char.  General  color  white  ;  tail  and  part  of  wings  black,  with  metal- 
lic rcflec"'ons  ;  head  and  iipj^er  half  of  neck  bare,  the  skin  hard,  rough, 
and  of  a  dusky  color.     Length  about  40  inches. 

Nest.  In  a  colony  situated  amid  a  dense  cypress-swamp,  placed  on  an 
up])er  branch  of  a  tall  tree;  a  loosely  arranged  structure  of  twigs,  lined 
with  moss,  —  the  size  increasing  by  yearly  additions. 

E,i,\ifs.    2-3 ;  white,  spotted  with  brown  ;  the  suiface  rough  ;  2.75  X  1.75- 

This  is  another  tribe  of  singular  wading  birds,  uhicii  emi- 
grate in  the  summer  to  a  certain  distance  on  either  side  of 
the  equator  ;  being  found  occasionally  as  far  north  as  Virginia, 
and  as  far  south,  in  the  other  hemisphere,  as  the  savannahs  of 
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Cayenne  and  Bra/il,  ..:.  .  •.  jther  parts  of  South  America.  In 
the  compass  of  the  L'ri.:-;a  States  their  jirincipal  residence  is 
in  the  inundated  wil.U  fA  iht  peninsula  of  ,1'^ast  Florida,  and 
they  are  not  un<.urn::.  .n  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Carolina, 
and  (leorgia,  with>':-  _-  from  the  north,  however,  at  the 
commencement  of  ■-...  "weather  or  about  the  month  of 
November. 

According  to  Bmr 
ser\ing  them  in  Fl  'r. 
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had  many  opportunities  of  ob- 
ey are  solitary  anil  intlolent  birds, 
k*,  and  usually  frequent  the  banks 
of  the  principal  rivers,.  mJursBTnes.  and  savannahs,  especially  such 
as  are  inundated,  as  well  ais  the  larger  deserted  rice-planta- 
tions contiguous  to  the  sea-coast.  Here,  aione,  the  feathered 
hermit  stands  listless,  cxn  tlae  topmost  limb  of  some  tall  and 
decayed  cypress,  with  Ms  ueck  drawn  in  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  his  enormous  bill  reytiimg  iike  a  scythe  upon  his  breast. 
'Thus  pensive  and  l(jr.--^v.  --^  has  a  grave  and  melancholy  as- 
pect, as  if  ruminating  ...  :;. .  deepest  thought ;  and  in  this  sad 
posture  of  gluttonous  ;;ini.ictivity  these  birds  i)robably,  like 
Herons,  pass  the  greatest  ptait  of  their  time,  till,  awakeneJ  by 
the  calls  of  hunger,  they  luacome  active  in  quest  of  their  prey 
of  snakes,  young  alligiDO'T-.  n-jh.  frogs,  and  other  reptiles. 
They  are  easily  appr^  .  '.:  and  shot,  when  abandoned  to 
repose,  and  are  by  .,.-.■  u"^  the  inhabitants  accounted  as 
excellent  food. 

This  Ibis  is  found  ia  ail  ttiae  Southern  States,  though  at  present 
it  is  not  a  common  bird  s^aywh-tr-t  within  our  borders,  exceptins;  in 
portions  of  f^lorida.  Scra^JcB'tTS  have  been  met  with  north  to  New 
\'ork,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Witnoonsin. 

Bartram's  account  of  the  3iieinmit-like  habits  of  the  bird,  quoted 
by  Nuttall,  was  criticised;  hy  Aaabudon.  who  rarely  niet  with  a  soli- 
tary example,  —  the  birda-  weT't  always  in  Hocks  :  but  Dr.  Henry 
Bryant  states  that  he  never  saw  "Si  floLk  '^f  Wood  Ibises  exceptinfj 
at  their  breeding-place.  T&e  j^ncipal  food  of  this  species  is  small 
fish,  which  are  caught  ia  tfot  shallow  waters,  the  Ibis  scratching  or 
"•  raking  "  the  bottom  to  staiirdle  its  prey:  but  a  meal  of  frog,  turtle, 
bird,  or  snake  is  never  negEecied.  and  a  young  alligator  is  not  safe 
within  reach  of  the  bird's  E<oag  aad  powerful  bill. 
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SCARLET    IBIS. 

(lUARA    RUl'.R.A. 

Tfiar.  Entire  plumage  deep  scarlet,  excepting  the  tips  of  the  longest 
wing-feathers,  which  are  black.     Length  about  30  inches. 

Nest.  In  a  colony,  amid  a  thicket  of  small  trees  and  vines;  placed  on 
a  low  tree  or  bush,  —  a  mere  platform  of  loosely  arranged  twigs  and  leaves. 

Egi::s.     2-3;  dull  white  or  pale  gray,  spotted  with  brown;  2.10  X  I.45- 

Nuttall  followed  Wilson  in  creditin<j  the  Scarlet  Il)is  to  the 
Southern  States;  but  its  appearance  within  oi  -  borders  during 
recent  years  has  been  merely  casual,  and  it  has  not  been  seen  else- 
where than  in  Florida  and  Louisiana. 


WHITE    IBIS. 

GU.\RA     ALUA. 

Char.  Entire  i)lumage  pure  white,  excepting  the  tips  ot  the  longest 
wing-feathers,  which  are  black.  In  freshly  killed  specimens  the  white  is 
tinged  with  a  delicate  shade  of  pink.     Length  about  24  inches. 

Nest.  In  a  colony,  amid  tall  marsh-grass  by  the  sea-shore  or  near  a 
pond  in  the  woods ;  a  compactly  woven  structure,  sometimes  deeply  hol- 
lowed, but  often  quite  shallow,  made  of  reeds  or  twigs  and  lined  with 
green  leaves  ;  fastened  to  upright  reeds  or  placed  on  a  bush  or  low  tree. 

Egi:;s.  3-5  ;  dull  white  tinted  with  green  or  blue,  and  marked  with 
brown  spots;  2.25  X  1.50. 

This  species,  so  extremely  like  the  preceding,  except  in  its 
permanent  white  color,  is  likewise  common  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  the  American  continent,  particularly  the  Caribbee 
Islands,  and  extends  its  residence  at  least  as  far  south  beyond 
the  equator  as  the  coast  of  Brazil.  Wilson  observes  that  the 
species  appeared  to  be  pretty  numerous  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  near  New  Orleans,  in  the  month  of  June ;  he 
also  saw  it  on  the  low  keys  or  islands  off  the  coast  of  Florida. 
These  birds  rarely  proceed  to  the  north  of  Carolina,  which  they 
visit  only  for  a  few  weeks  towards  the  close  of  summer,  —  col- 
lected probably  from  their  dispersed  breeding-places,  a  little 
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previous  to  the  period  of  their  migration  back  again  to  the 
South,  whicli  takes  jtlace  on  the  return  of  cool  weatlier.  Their 
I'lx^d  and  haunts  arc  altogether  similar  with  tiiosc  of  the  pre- 
ceding species,  and,  like  them,  they  seldom  remove  to  any  great 
distance  from  the  sea.  Mr.  llartram  remarks  that  •'  they  fly 
in  large  Hocks  or  squadrons,  evening  and  morning,  to  and  from 
their  feeding- places  or  roosts,  and  are  usually  called  Spanish 
Curlews.  They  subsist  i)rincipally  on  cray-fish.  whose  cells 
they  probe,  and  with  their  strong  pinching  bills  drag  them 
out."  'I'hey  also  feed  on  fry  and  aquatic  insects,  and  their 
flesh  is  sometimes  eaten,  but  not  much  esteemed. 

Birds  of  this  species  may  frequently  be  seen  standing  on 
the  dead  branches  of  trees  and  on  the  shore,  resting  on  one 
leg,  with  the  body  in  an  almost  perpendicular  position,  and  the 
head  and  bill  resting  on  the  breast,  —  which,  indeed,  apj)ears 
to  be  their  common  mode  of  reposing,  in  consequence  of 
which,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  habitual  indolence  of  the  species, 
the  plumage,  as  in  the  Wood  Ibis,  on  the  ridge  of  the  neck 
and  upper  part  of  the  back,  is  evidently  worn  by  the  constancy 
of  this  habit. 

Sometimes,  according  to  Bartram,  during  the  prevalence  of 
high  winds  and  in  thunder-storms,  they  may  be  seen  collected 
into  numerous  flocks,  driving  to  and  fro,  or  turning  and  tack- 
ing about  high  ui  the  air,  during  which  evolutions  with  the 
contending  currents  of  the  wind  their  silvery  plumage  gleams 
and  sparkles  with  unusual  brilliance  as  it  reflects  the  flashing 
light  frc;m  amidst  the  dark  and  hovering  clouds. 

The  White  Ibis  has  been  until  quite  recently  a  common  bird  in 
some  localities  in  the  Southern  States.  It  occurs  regularly  on  the 
Atlantic  shore  to  Nortli  Carolina  (occasional  stragglers  have  been 
seen  in  New  Jersey),  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
ranges  farther  north, — to  Indiana  and  southern  Illinois. 
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GLOSSY    IBIS. 
Plegadis  autumnai.is. 

Char.  Back,  wings,  and  tail  dark  purple  with  metallic  reflections  of 
green  and  bronze  ;  head,  neck,  wing-coverts,  and  under  |)arts  rich  chest- 
nut, tinged  with  purple;  bill  brown  ;  legs  greenish  brown.  Length  al^uut 
24  inches. 

Nes/.  In  a  colony,  situated  in  a  marsh  or  swamp  on  the  bank  of  a 
river,  lake,  or  shallow  lagoon;  a  compact  structure  more  neatly  built  than 
the  nest  of  any  of  the  Herons,  composed  of  dead  reeds  or  twigs  and 
grass;  fastened  to  upright  reeds  or  placed  on  a  platform  of  bent  reeds, 
sometimes  in  a  bush  or  tree  growing  in  the  water,  and  occasionally  the 
platform  bearing  the  nest  floats  upon  the  water. 

ACV-*"-     3~4  ■>  light  blue,  or  dark  blue  with  a  green  tinge;  2.00  X  i.45. 

The  Glossy  Ibis  appears  to  be  within  the  temperate  and 
warmer  regions  ahnost  a  general  inhabitant  of  the  world. 
On  the  borders  of  rivers  and  lakes  it  is  seen,  for  example, 
abundant  as  a  bird  of  passage  in  Poland,  Hungary,  Turkey, 
and   the   Grecian   Archipelago ;    it    visits  the  borders  of   the 
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Danube,  ami  is  seen  sometimes  in  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
thougli  rarely  in  Mni^land  and  Holland  ;  and  is  lt)r  seven 
months  a  jjcriodical  visitor  in  I'^gypt,  where,  in  common  with 
the  Sacred  Ibis,  it  was  ie\cred  and  embalmed  in  the  vast  cata- 
combs of  Saccara  and  Memphis.  It  arrives  in  that  coimtry  in 
October,  and  leaves  it  in  the  month  of  March.  It  is  known  to 
breed  up  the  rivers  of  tiie  Caspian  and  lUack  Seas,  and  to 
spread  into  Russia,  Siberia,  Tartary,  Denmark,  occasionally 
mto  Sweden,  ami  perhai)s  Lapland,  for  the  same  purpose  ; 
remainint^  m  those  countries  till  driven  to  migrate  by  the 
niclemency  of  ajjproaching  winter,  at  which  period  it  api)ears 
to  arrive  in  Africa  and  Asia.  It  is  a  still  more  rare  and  acci- 
dental visitor  in  the  United  States  than  in  lOngland.  .\  spe- 
cimen has  occasionally  been  exjjosed  for  sale  in  the  markets  of 
Boston,  and  individuals  are,  at  distant  intervals,  shot  off  Long 
Island  and  on  the  shores  of  New  Jersey.  At  very  irregular 
periods  in  the  spring  season,  small  flocks  are  thus  seen  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Middle  States  and  as  far  south  as  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  Vieillot  also  asserts  their  occasional  ai)pearance  even 
in  Cayenne,  Iceland,  and  (Ireenland  ;  and  they  are  found  com- 
mon along  the  rivers  in  the  island  of  Java  and  in  the  Celebes. 

The  Ibises  ordinarily  dwell  together  in  flocks  in  marshy 
and  inundated  grounds,  exploring  for  their  food  with  great 
regularity,  side  by  side  advancing,  like  disciplined  troops  in  an 
extended  line,  perambulating  the  meatlows  they  visit  in  jjref- 
erence  to  making  a  desultory  flight,  and  for  hours  they  are 
observed  boring  the  same  spot  with  their  long  and  sensitive 
bills,  when  their  prey  is  abundant.  Sedate  in  their  movements, 
elevating  their  feet  high  in  walking,  and  as  it  were  measuring 
their  steps,  they  seem  by  the  delicacy  of  their  actions  as  if 
conscious  of  the  veneration  and  high  regard  symbolically 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  nations  of  anticiuity.  When, 
however,  alarmed,  they  rise  high  in  the  air,  in  a  wide  spiral 
range,  uttering  loud  cries,  like  Geese,  and  having  attained  a 
safe  elevation,  they  file  off  in  a  horizontal  direction,  uttering  at 
intervals  a  low  and  hoarse  sound,  and  their  flight  being  vigor- 
ous, they  soon  disappear  from  sight.     They  are  said  to  nest  in 
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trcL'ji ;  bill  ot  their  manner^  durinj;  the  period  ol  rcpnjduction 
we  are  still  wholly  ij^nor.int.  and  'reniminck  believes  that  they 
retire  to  breed  in  llie  wilds  of  .\si;i,  though  Montagtie  thinks 
their  vernal  migrations  are  directed  to  the  less-inhabited  j)arts 
ot  the  North,  where  they  find  security  about  the  rivers  ;ind 
interior  lakes  to  propagate,  and  whence  they  retire  as  the 
winter  approac:hes  and  as  their  food  begins  to  fail,  spreading 
themselves  at  this  season  over  the  southern  parts  of  l",un)])e 
and  the  adj(jining  continents.  According  to  (Jedman,  they 
have  been  known  to  breed,  for  several  years  in  succession,  in 
the  isle  of  Oland,  in  the  Baltic. 

The  food  of  the  Ibis  is  merely  insects,  worms,  river  shell- 
fish, and  vegetables,  which  is  likewise  the  real  fare  of  the  nearly 
allied,  Sacred  Ibis,  of  the  l{!gyi)tians  {//>ii  K'/igiosa,  Cuvikr), 
neither  of  whom  show  any  pretlilection  for  devouring  serjients 
or  large  reptiles,  —  for  which  purj)ose,  in  fact,  the  structure  of 
their  long  and  fiilciform  bills  is  wholly  unfitted. 

From  the  sujiposed  utility  of  the  Ibis  in  destroying  noxious 
re])tiles,  it  was  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  by  the  I^gyp- 
tians  ;  to  kill  it  was  forbidden  under  ])ain  of  death  ;  large 
flocks  were  kept  in  temples,  and  when  they  died,  were 
embalmed,  inurned,  and  deposited  with  the  mummies  in  the 
sacred  receptacles  of  the  dead.  These  hird-pits,  as  they  are 
still  called,  are  scatteretl  over  the  plains  of  Saccara,  and  are 
filled  with  the  numerous  remains  of  this  and  the  Egyptian 
species.  So  highly  was  it  honored  that  the  Ibis  became  the 
characteristic  hieroglyph  of  the  country,  repeated  upon  all 
the  monuments,  obelisks,  and  national  statues.  The  abun- 
dance of  their  remains  in  the  catacombs  proves,  indeed,  the 
familiarity  which  the  species  hatl  contracted  with  the  indulgent 
inhabitants  of  its  favorite  country  ;  and,  like  the  Stork  of 
l^urope,  venerated  for  its  supposed  piety,  it  gained  credit,  in 
the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant,  for  benefits  which  it  never  con- 
ferred. Diodorus  Siculus,  however,  only  adds,  what  appears 
by  no  means  imi)robable,  that,  impelled  by  hunger  on  their 
first  arrival,  night  and  day  the  Ibis,  walking  by  the  verge 
of  the  water,  watches  reptiles,  searching  jor  their  eggs,  and 
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destroying  all  the  beetles  and  grasshoppers  whic  h  it  findN.  1  hus 
actustoined  to  favor  and  iniinuiuiy  ('ike  our  own  Vulture  scav- 
engers), in  Mgypt  these'  birds  ailvaiued  without  fear  into  the 
midst  of  the  cities.  Strabo  relates  that  they  filled  the  streets 
anil  lanes  of  Alexandria  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become  trou- 
blesome and  importunate  ;  and  HasseKjuist  remarks  that  in 
Lower  Kgy|>t  as  soon  as  the  Nile  becomes  freed  from  its  inun- 
dations, they  arrive  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  seen  morning 
and  evening  freciuenting  the  gardens  and  covering  whole 
palm-trees  with  their  llocks.  The  Egyptian  Ibis  is  likewise 
said  to  construct  its  nest  familiarly  in  the  clustering  fronds  of 
the  date-i)alm,  where  it  lays  four  eggs,  and  sits,  according  to 
the  fanciful  calculation  of  .I'.lian.  as  many  d  lys  as  the  star 
Isis  takes  to  perform  the  revolution  of  its  phases. 

To  enumerate  the  various  fictions  and  f;ilsehoods  with  which 
the  ancients  have  chosen  to  embellish  the  history  of  the  Ibis 
would  be  as  vain  and  useless  to  the  naturalist  as  to  the  sober 
historian.  I^ven  Josephus  has  the  credulity  to  relate  that 
when  Moses  made  war  on  the  F,thioi)ians,  he  carried,  in  cages 
of  papyrus  ^  great  number  of  the  Ibis,  to  oppose  them  to  the 
serpents  !  Fables  of  this  kind  are  now  no  longer  cajxible  of 
being  substituted  for  f;icts,  and  the  naturalist  contents  him- 
self with  the  humbler,  but  more  useful,  em|)loyment  of  simply 
describing  and  delineating  nature  as  it  issued  from  the  hands 
of  its  omnipotent  Creator.  This  superstition  has  also  had  its 
day,  and  the  Ibises,  no  longer  venerated  even  in  Egypt,  are 
in  the  autumn  commonly  shot  and  ensnared  by  the  Arabs  for 
food  ;  and  the  markets  of  the  sea-coast  rre  now  abundantly 
supplied  with  them  as  game,  together  with  the  white  sjjecies, 
both  of  which  are  ignominiously  exposed  for  sale  dej^rived  of 
their  heads,  —  a  spectacle  from  which  the  ancient  Egyptians 
would  have  recoiled  with  horror.  So  fickle  and  capricious, 
because   unreasonable,  is  the  dominion  of  superstition  ! 

The  Glossy  Ibis  is  a  rare  bird  in  this  faunal  province,  ])ut  it 
occurs  as  an  occasional  visitor  north  to  Massachusetts  and  Ontario, 
and  in  1878  was  seen  on  Prince  Edward's  Island.  The  nest  has 
not  been  found  north  of  F'lorida. 
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LONG-lJILLi:i)    CLRLKW. 

SICKI.r.-Iill.L 
NUMENIUS    I.ONGIKOSTRIS. 

Char.  Upper  parts  mottled  gray,  lilack,  and  pale  rufoii".,  —  rufous 
being  the  prevailing  tint  ;  under  parts  pale  cinnamon,  the  neck  and  breast 
with  duskv  streaks ;  secondary  quills  rufous,  primaries  brownish  black; 
bill  black  ;  legs  brownish  black.     Length  about  J5  inches. 

.\W/.  On  the  ground,  sometimes  in  wet  meadows  ;  a  slight  depression. 
lined,  sparingly,  w'th  grass 

£^xs.  3-4  (very  varia!)le  in  si/c,  color,  and  markings)  ;  olive  drab  to 
pale  buff,  thirkly  speckled  and  blotched  with  brown,  sometimes  spotted 
wjih  liJac  also;  average  size  about  260  X  1.80. 

The  Ix)ng-billed  Curlew  is  seen  in  the  marshes  of  New  Jer- 
sey about  ihi-  middle  of  May  on  its  way  farther  north,  and 
in  September  or  the  latter  end  of  .August  on  its  return  from 
its  breeding-places.  How  far  south  it  retires  in  the  course 
of  the  winter,  has  not  been  ascertained  ;  but  a  few,  no  doubt, 
winter  in  the  marshes  of  South  Carolir.a.  as  I  have  observed 
specimens  on  the  muddy  shores  of  the  Santee,  near  Charleston, 
in  the  month  of  January.  Its  southern  migration  in  all  proba- 
bility is  bounded  by  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  (lulf.  Like 
most  species  of  the  gen.is.  it  retires  into  the  ilesolate  regions 
of  the  North  to  breed.  Dr.  Richardson  believes  that  it  fre- 
quents the  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  Columbia  at 
this  season,  aiul  it  is  known  to  \isit  the  neighborhood  of 
Hudson  Bay.  In  Major  Long's  expedition  it  appears  that 
some  of  these  birds  were  observed  as  f:ir  inland  as  the  Illinois, 
latitude  4^°,  on  the  15th  of  June,  — which  might  be  supposed 
about  the  time  of  breeding.  .According  to  Wilson,  a  few  in- 
stances have  been  known  of  one  or  two  ])airs  remaining  in  the 
salt-marshes  of  '.'ape  May  the  whole  summer  ;  and  they  were 
believed  to  nest  there  on  the  ground,  laying  four  eggs  in  size 
and  color  much  resembling  those  of  the  Clapper  Rail.  In- 
deed, it  will  probably  be  found  that  many  birds  now  supposed 
to  pass  the  period  of  reproduction  in  the  remote  regions  of 
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the  North  only  sciuraic  into  solitary  pairs,  and  disperse  thcm- 
sclvo  throiij^li  the  vast  wilds  of  the  interior  of  North  America. 
The  I.o'lg-billed  C'lirliw-.  lly  high  and  rajndly,  generally 
throw  111','  themselves,  when  in  (oinpany,  into  an  angular  wedge, 
after  the  manner  of  Wild  (lee^e.  uttering,  as  they  tly,  an«l  when 
at  all  alarmed,  a  loud,  short,  whistling,  and  almost  harking 
note,  sometimes,  as  in  other  species  of  the  family,  strongly  re- 
sembling the  sibilation  of  the  word  kuiiiw,  anil  wIhmk  e  they 
derive  their  characteristic  name,  which  has  been  adoi)ted  into 
so  many  of  the  lairopean  lajiguages.  j>y  a  de\terou«.  imitation 
of  this  note  a  whole  llo(  k  may  sometimes  be  enticed  within  gim- 
sh(Jt  :  and  the  cries  cjf  the  wounded  continue  the  sympathetic 
enticement,  while  tiie  fowler,  repeating  his  shots,  carries  havoc 
among  the  ([uailing  throng.  Their  food  consists  principally 
of  inserts,  worms,  and  small  crabs.  The  young  and  old  also, 
on  their  arrival  from  the  North,  where  they  feed  on  various 
kindi  of  berries,  still  continue  their  fondness  for  this  kind  of 
food,  and  now  frequent  the  uplan<ls  and  pastures  in  (piest  of 
the  fruit  of  the  bramble,  particularly  dewberries,  on  whicl;  th'jy 
get  so  remarkably  fat  at  times  as  to  burst  the  skin  in  falling  to 
the  ground,  and  arc  then  superior  in  flavor  to  almost  any  other 
game-bird  of  the  season.  In  the  market  of  I'oston  they  are 
seen  as  early  as  the  Sth  of  August,  having  already  raised  their 
brood  and  ])rocceded  thus  fir  towards  their  winter-cpuirters. 

The  Sickle-bill  is  an  abundant  bird  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Mis- 
sissij^pi ;  but  eastward  of  that  river  it  is  common  only  ni  the  .Soutli- 
ern  States  and  around  the  Croat  Lakes:  while  in  New  England  it 
is  quite  rare,  and  occurs  cliictly  during  the  autumn  migration.  In 
the  West  it  ranges  to  the  Saskatchewan  valley,  about  latitude  55^; 
but  on  the  Atlantic  it  has  not  been  taken  north  of  liaie  de  Chaleur, 
on  the  (iulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Our  Eastern  birds  prol^ahly  raise  their  broods  in  the  region  ly- 
ing immediately  south  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  then  journey  eastward 
through  the  valleys  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries  until 
reaching  the  sea,  along  which  the  birds  proceed  to  their  winter 
c[uarters  in  the  West   Indies. 

.Mr.  (ieorge  A.  Boardman  heard  a  report  several  years  ago  that 
this  species  had  been  discovered  breeding  on  Prince  Edward's 
Island;  but  this  has  not  been  confirmed  by  recent  observations- 
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HUDSONIAX    CURL?:W. 

JACK  CURLEW. 
NL'MEXILS    HUDSONICUS. 

Char.  UpF)er  pans  biackish  brown  mottled  with  buff,  the  latter  pre- 
vailing on  the  wing-covert5 ;  wings  dusky;  crown  dusky  brown,  with 
median  stripe  of  bufif;  stripe  of  brown  on  side  of  head  ;  rest  of  head,  neck, 
and  under  parts  light  buff ;  breast  spotted  with  brown.  Length  about  17 
inches. 

A'est.  Usually  near  the  margin  of  a  lake  or  stream  ;  a  slight  depression, 
!ined  with  grass  or  leaves. 

E\X^-  3-4  •  drab  with  a  tint  of  green  or  buff,  marked  with  several 
shades  of  brown,  2.2'^  X  1.60 

The  Short- Billed  Curlew,  after  passing  the  winter  south  of 
the  United  States,  arrives  in  large  flocks  on  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey  early  in  May,  frequenting  the  salt-marshes,  muddy 
ponds,  shoals,  and  inlets.  fee<ling  at  this  time  on  small  worms, 
land  and  marine  insects,  fry,  minute  shell-fish,  and  some- 
times the  seeds  of  aquatic  vegetables,  which  it  usually  col- 
lects at  the  recess  of  the  tide  in  company  with  various  other 
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waders,  and  at  high  water  retires  into  tiie  marshes,  and  some- 
times to  the  dry  ridges  and  pastures,  particularly  at  a  later 
period,  in  June,  where,  acco-.npanied  by  the  Long-Hilled  sj)e- 
cies,  it  feeds  much  on  dewberries,  becoming  very  tat  and 
well  flavored.  In  the  northern  regions  and  the  fur  countries, 
to  which  these  birds  retire  to  breed,  they  also  collect  crowber- 
ries  {^  Em  pet  rum  ni^ritm)  for  food.  In  June  they  take  their 
departure  to  the  North  ;  collecting  together  from  the  marshes 
in  one  general  flock,  they  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation  about 
an  hour  before  sunset,  and  forming  a  long  angular  phalanx, 
keep  up  a  constant  whistling  on  their  march,  as  if  conversing 
with  each  other,  in  order  to  forget  or  lessen  the  toil  and 
hazard  of  their  adventurous  journey.  Their  flight  is  >teady, 
like  that  of  the  Woodcock,  and  in  conseciuence  of  their 
sympathy  for  each  other,  they  readily  come  within  gunshot  of 
those  who  can  imitate  their  call.  While  thus  beating  the  air 
HI  company,  the  transient  glittering  of  their  speckled  wings,  as 
they  glide  along  in  ease  and  elegance,  {^resents  an  interesting 
spectacle  no  less  beautiful  than  amusing.  .\rriving,  at  length, 
in  their  natal  regions  in  the  wilds  of  the  North,  they  soon  obey 
the  instinct  of  their  species,  and  making  a  nest  on  the  ground, 
lay  about  four  eggs,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Hutchins,  are  of  a 
light  bluish-gray  color,  marked  with  black  (or  dark-brown) 
spots.  From  the  middle  of  August  to  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember they  arrive  in  the  vicinity  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and 
other  parts  of  New  fuigland,  frequenting  the  pastures  as  well 
as  marshes,  and  fatten  upon  grasshoppers  and  berries  till  the 
time  of  their  departure,  about  the  close  of  September  ;  and 
they  wholly  disappear  from  New  Jersey  on  their  way  to  the 
South,  early  in  the  month  of  November.  Previous  to  their 
departure  they  again  assemble  in  large  flocks  near  the  sea- 
beach,  being  constantly  gregarious  in  all  their  journeys.  In  an 
island  of  the  I'iscataqua,  near  Plymouth  \  New  Hampshire),  a 
friend  informs  me  that  they  had,  in  the  autumn,  been  seen  to- 
gether in  a  dense  flock  of  many  thousands,  thickly  covering 
several  acres  of  ground  with  their  numbers. 

When  much  hunted,  they  become  extremely  shv  and  difh- 
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cult  to  approach  ;  yet  the  same  bird,  shot  at  three  or  four 
different  times,  and  recovering  when  about  to  be  picked  up, 
still,  notwithstanding  this  persecution,  continued  to  feed  again 
in  the  same  sjjot.  These  birds,  though  so  exquisite  in  flavor, 
in  the  autumn,  when  as  abundant  as  usual,  are  sold  in  Hoston 
market  for  about  twenty  to  twenty- five  cents  each.  As  early 
as  the  1 8th  of  July  I  have  met  with  individuals  of  this  species, 
one  of  which  on  dissection  proved  to  be  an  old  and  barren 
male  who  in  all  probability  had  remained  behind  the  flock  in 
the  same  vicinity  where  he  had  arrived  in  the  spring,  having 
no  incentive  to  migration.  Whether  other  specimens,  killed 
at  this  season  before  the  return  of  the  general  flock,  are  influ- 
enced by  the  same  cause  to  linger  behind  or  wander  from  the 
rest,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

The  Jack  Curlew  is  well  known  to  gunners  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  whore  it  occurs  during  both  migrations.  The  flocks  do  not 
cross  tlic  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Init  follow  the  soutliern  shore  till 
well  inland,  when  they  fly  north  to  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Barren 
Lands,    near  the  Arctic  Ocean,  where  they  breed. 

A  few  stracfflcrs  from  the  main  flocks  have  been  taken  in  Lab- 
rador  and  Greenland,  and  a  few  wander  inland  through  Ohio  and 
the  Eastern  States. 


ESKIMO    CURLEW. 

SHORT-BILLED   CURLEW.    DOUGH-BIRD. 
NUMEMUS    BORE.ALIS. 

(-'ir  \R  Upper  parts  blackish  brown,  spotted  with  buff;  crown  streaked, 
but  witliout  distinct  median  line  j  under  parts  light  buff  •,  neck,  breast,  and 
sides  streaked  or  spotted  with  dusky.     I>ength  about  14  inches. 

Much  like  fii(dso)iiciis,hn\.  easily  distinguished,  horealis  being  of  smaller 
size,  with  a  shorter  bill,  and  lacking  the  light-colored  streak  across  the 
crown. 

A'tst.  Amid  the  rocks  of  dry  ridges,  adjacent  to  lakes  and  ponds;  a 
slight  depression,  lined  with  grass  and  leaves. 

^ev'f-  3-4;  olive,  with  a  tinge  of  green  or  brown  predominating, 
marked  with  several  shades  of  brown  ;  2.05  X  1.45 

The  Small  Cudew  in  the  course  of  its  vast  migrations  occa- 
sionally visits   almost   every  part  of  the  American  continent, 
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penetrating  even  into  the  remote  territories  of  the  west,  cours- 
ing along  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  extending  its 
wanderings  into  the  southern  hemisphere  as  far  as  Brazil  and 
Paraguav.  These  birds  arrive  at  Hudson  IJay  in  April  or  early 
in  May,  but  breed  to  the  north  of  Albany  Fort,  returning  to 
the  marshes  with  their  young  in  August,  and  retire  from  that 
country  early  in  September.  Indeed,  accompanied  probably 
by  the  preceding,  they  frecjuent  in  summer  the  wide  extent  of 
Barren  Lands  within  the  Arctic  circle,  feeding  usually  on  aqua- 
tic insects,  their  larvK,  and  when  ripe,  the  fruit  of  the  crow- 
berry  {Rmpctnim  niij^nnn).  On  the  13th  of  June,  1822,  Dr. 
Richardson  discovered  one  of  these  Curlews  sitting  on  three 
eggs  on  the  shore  of  Point  Lake.  When  approached,  she  ran  a 
short  distance  from  the  nest,  crouching  near  to  the  ground, 
and  then  stopped  to  watch  the  motions  of  her  encroaching 
visitor. 

About  the  close  of  August  or  beginning  of  September  these 
Curlews,  accompanied  by  birds  of  the  preceding  species,  arrive 
on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  frequenting  the 
marshes  and  adjoining  pastures,  feed  at  this  time  much  upon 
grasshoppers,  coleoptera,  and  earth-worms,  which  they  collect 
principally  towards  evening  or  early  in  the  morning.  On  their 
way  to  the  South  they  also  visit  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfound- 
land, where  they  remain  till  the  approach  of  winter  ;  and  in 
New  Jersey  these  birds  linger  on  till  the  month  of  November, 
when  they  apparently,  without  further  delay,  pass  on  to  the 
south  of  the  United  States,  for  in  other  parts  of  the  Union  they 
appear  to  be  wholly  unknown.  Like  the  other  species,  they 
are  remarkably  gregarious,  each  company  seem.ing  to  follow 
some  temporary  leader ;  and  on  starting  to  wing,  a  sort  of 
watch-cry  is  heard,  resembling  the  whistling  pronunciation  of 
the  word  hcc-bce.  On  their  arrival  from  the  North  thev  are 
very  fat,  plump,  and  well  flavored,  and  included,  like  both  the 
preceding  species  and  the  Marbled  Godwit,  under  the  general 
name  of  Docbirds,  they  are  sought  out  by  epicures  and  en- 
hance the  value  of  a  table  entertainment.  Pennant  remarks, 
on  the  authority  of  Hutchins,  that  one  year,  from  the  9th  of 
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August  to  the  6th  of  September,  they  were  seen  in  flocks  innu- 
merable on  the  hills  about  C'hatteux  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Lab- 
rador, soon  after  which  they  all  departetl  for  the  South  :  at 
this  time  they  kept  chiefly  on  the  open  grounds,  and  feeding 
on  crowberries,  were  very  fat  and  well  flavored. 

A  few  of  these  birds  migrate  northward  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
and  some  wander  by  the  way  of  the  (ireat  Lakes ;  but  the  route 
taken  by  the  majority  is  up  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  across 
the  ])]ains,  where  they  have  been  met  with  in  "immens  ■  Hocks" 
during  May.  They  spend  the  summer  on  the  IJarren  Lands  within 
the  Arctic  circle,  and  after  raising  tlieir  broods,  start  on  the  migra- 
tion southward,  crossing  to  Labrador,  where  several  naturalists 
have  found  them  in  great  abundance.  But  though  so  abundant  in 
that  region,  comparatively  few  pass  southward  through  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  they  are  reported  as  uncommon  all  along  the 
Adantic  shore  of  the  United  States  ;  so  it  is  supposed  tliat  the 
larger  number  fly  direct  from  Labrador  to  Soutli  America,  over 
which  country  they  roam  during  tlie  winter,  ranging  to  its  south- 
ernmost point. 

Dr.  Coues,  who  met  with  large  numbers  of  these  birds  m  Labra- 
dor, states  that  their  principal  food  was  crowberry,  or  ''  curlew- 
berry,"  as  the  natives  call  it ;  but  they  also  fed  extensively  on  a 
small  snail  which  adhered  to  the  rocks  on  the  sea-shore  and  were 
left  uncovered  at  low  tide. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Mackay,  in  his  interesting  biography  of  tlie  species, 
says  the  birds  are  met  with  on  the  uplands,  as  well  as  on  the  sea- 
shore, feeding  on  insects  and  seeds,  much  after  the  habit  of  some 
of  the  i'lover.s. 


CURLEW   SANDPIPER. 

TRX>ViA   rEKRUGLXEA. 

Char.  Bill  long,  slender,  ami  decurved.  Adult  in  summer-  upper 
parts  mottled  black,  gray,  and  mffldcras;  wings  and  tail  ashy  gray;  tail- 
cijverts  pale  buff  l)arred  with  Rstack;  tinder  parts  rich  chestnut.  Adult  in 
winter:  upper  parts  grayi:-ls  fiariOTrm -,  tail-coverts  white;  under  parts 
white  ;  chest  with  a  few  indiAGmmat  i*reaks  of  gray.  Young  :  like  adult  in 
winter,  but  feathers  of  upper  ptajt?  imargined  with  buff;  neck  streaked 
with  brown.     Length  about  8^2  iitsdhe? 

A'est.  On  the  margin  of  x  llafee  or  stream ;  a  slight  depression,  lined 
with  dry  grass. 

BgA''^-  —  ?,  "  pale  grayish:  or  gjtenish  buffy.  spotted  with  deep  brown, 
etc.;  1.50  X  1.04"  (Rid^^u:'!^)' 

Of  this  species  very  lir.tle  ii*  known.  It  is  found  on  the  sea- 
coast  and  by  the  borders  of  lakes,  and  is  sometimes  seen  in  the 
interior  of  the  countries  it  firteiinj^nts.  Like  most  species  of  the 
genus,  it  is  migrator}'  in  the  i-pring  and  autumn,  and  at  such 
times  proceeds  in  flock.s  :i'.\'.i  the  coast  or  on  the  borders  of 
large  rivers.  The  food  of  tm.%  bird  is  usually  small  insects 
and  worms,  as  well  a.s  the  '■:erlia£:e  of  some  of  the  sea-weeds 
{Fnci).  So  wide  are  the  iievjous  wanderings  of  this  cos- 
mopolite pigmy   that    Temrniaiack    obtained  a  specimen   from 
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Scnef^al,  another  from  the  Cape  of  (loorl  Hope  (as  is  also 
iiKhcated  by  Latham's  name  of  the  Cape  Curlew),  and  a  third 
from  North  America. 

'I'lic  Curlew  Sandpiper  is  not  an  uncommon  bird  in  Europe,  but, 
cxcuptin^^  in  (Jtcenlantl  and  Alaska,  few  examples  have  b(,>en  met 
with  ill  America,  and  those  were  seen  alont,^  the  New  l'ni;land 
coast  and  in  Ontario.  it  is  supposed  to  breed  throu,i;h()Ut  the 
entire  Arctic  re,<j:ions,  but  of  its  nestin/,^  habits  ver}-  little  is 
known. 

Thout^h  an  exceedingly  active  bird,  when  feeding,  it  i)r()ceeds 
quite  leisurely  with  its  migrations,  and  while  on  these  journeys 
frequents  the  salt-marshes  and  the  tide-washed  sandbars  near  the 
mouths  of  rivers. 

In  many  habits  and  in  flight  it  resembles  the  Dunlin,  for  which  it 
is  often  mistaken.  This  mistake  is  liable  to  be  made  in  winter, 
when  the  plumage  of  the  two  are  very  similar.  In  summer  dress 
our  bird  appears  somewha;  like  a  small  edition  of  the  Knot. 


RED-BACKED    SANDPIPER. 

DUNLIN.     BLACK-BRE.AST.     BLACK-HELLIED   SANDPIPER. 
BLACK-HEART.     WINTER   SNIPE. 

Trixga  -ALPIXA   P.ACIFICA. 

Char.  Adult  in  summer:  upper  parts  chestnut,  streaked  with  black; 
wings  and  tail  ashy  gray ;  throat  and  breast  grayish  white  with  dark 
streaks;  lower  breast  black  ;  belly  white.  Adult  in  winter:  upper  parts 
brownish  gray  or  ashy  gray  ;  under  parts  white,  neck  and  chest  streaked 
sparingly  with  gray.  In  young  birds  the  feathers  on  the  upper  parts  are 
bordered  with  rufous  or  buff,  the  top  of  the  head  is  light  chestnut  and 
black,  and  the  under  parts  are  white,  spotted  with  black.  Length  S  to  8J4 
inches. 

jVesf.  Amid  long  grass  on  a  salt-marsh  or  beneath  a  bunch  of  heather 
on  a  moor  or  hillside,  —  a  slight  depression,  lined  with  grass,  leaves,  or 
moss. 

£j,';i,^s,  4;  dull  buff  tinged  with  brown  or  olive,  marked  with  chestnut; 
1.45  X  1. 00. 

The  Dunlin,  or  Red-backed  Sandpiper,  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  is  met  with  throughout 
the  northern  hemisphere,  penetrating,  in  America,  during  the 
summer  season,  to  the  utmost  habitable  verge  of  the  Arctic 
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Circlt.',  and  even  brcc-tling  in  thai  remotest  of  lands,  the  over- 
wintry  shores  of  Melville  Peninsula.  It  likewise  inhabits 
(Ireeniand,  Iceland,  Scandinavia,  the  Alps  of  Siberia,  and  the 
coasts  of  the  Caspian.  In  the  southern  hemisi)here  it  some- 
times even  wanders  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  (lood  Hojte,  and  is 
f<.)un(i  in  Jamaica,  other  of  the  U'est  India  islands,  antl  Cayenne. 
In  the  autumn  it  is  seen  around  Vera  Cruz,  and,  with  other 
Sandpipers  probably,  is  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  Mex- 
ico. At  the  same  time  many,  as  the  Purres,  in  their  winter 
dress,  remain  through  the  greatest  part  of  the  winter  within  the 
milder  limits  of  the  Cnion,  frecpienting  at  times  in  great  num- 
bers the  coasts  of  both  Carolinas  during  the  month  (jf  l''eb- 
ruary,  flitting  j^robably  to  and  fro  with  every  vacillating 
change  of  temperature,  being  naturally  vagabond  and  nowhere 
fixed  for  any  considerable  time  until  their  arrival  at  the 
Ultima  I'hule  of  the  continent,  where  they  barely  stay  lonr 
enough  to  rear  a  single  brood,  destined,  as  soon  as  they  are 
able,  to  wander  with  the  rest  and  swell  the  aerial  host,  whose 
sole  delight,  like  the  untiring  Petrels  of  the  storm  or  the 
ambitious  Albatross,  is  to  be  in  perpetual  action,  and  are 
thus,  by  their  associated  numbers,  obliged  perpetually  to  rove 
in  quest  of  their  transient,  periodical,  and  varying  prey. 

In  the  Middle  States  the  Dunlins  arrive  on  their  way  to  the 
North  in  April  and  May,  and  in  September  and  October  they 
are  again  seen  pursuing  the  route  to  their  hibernal  retreat  in 
the  South.  At  these  times  they  often  mingle  with  the  flocks 
of  other  strand  birds,  from  which  they  are  distinguishable  by 
the  rufous  color  of  their  upper  plumage.  They  frequent  the 
muddy  flats  and  shores  of  the  salt-marshes  at  the  recess  of  the 
tide,  feeding  on  the  worms,  nisects,  and  minute  shell-fish 
which  such  places  gen'^rally  aftbrd.  They  are  also  very  nimble 
on  the  strand,  frequenting  the  sandy  beaches  which  bound  the 
ocean,  running,  and  gleaning  up  their  prey  with  great  activity 
on  the  reflux  of  the  waves. 

These  birds  when  in  their  hibernal  dress  are  seen,  in  con- 
junction with  several  species,  sometimes  collecting  together  in 
such  flocks  as  to  seem  at  a  distance  like  a  moving  cloud,  vary- 
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mil,  in  form  and  appearance  every  instant  while  they  i)erf{)rm 
tluir  circuitous,  waving,  and  whirling  evolutions  along  the 
shores  wiili  great  rai)idity  ;  alternately  bringing  their  dark  and 
white  i)lumage  into  view,  they  form  a  very  grand  anil  imposing 
spectacle  of  the  sublime  instinct  and  ])ower  of  Nature.  At 
such  tinu>.  however,  the  keen  gunner,  without  losing  much 
time  in  emj)ty  contemi)lation,  makes  jjrodigious  slaughter  in 
the  timid  ranks  of  the  I'urres  ;  while  as  the  showers  of  their 
(  om]»anions  fall,  the  whole  body  often  alight  or  descend  to  the 
surface  with  them,  until  the  greedy  sportsman  becomes  satiated 
with  destruction. 

'I'he  Dunlins  breed  plentifully  on  the  Arctic  coasts  of  Amer- 
ica, nesting  on  the  ground  in  the  herbage,  laying  three  or  four 
very  large  eggs  of  an  oil-green,  marked  with  irregular  si)0ts  of 
liver-brown  of  different  sizes  and  shades,  contluent  at  the 
larger  entl.  Mr.  lYMinant  also  received  the  eggs  of  this  kind 
from  Denmark,  so  that  the  range  in  which  they  breed,  no  less 
than  that  in  which  they  migrate,  is  very  extensive. 

This  species,  still  abundant  throughout  the  continent,  and  breed- 
ing in  the  Far  North,  is  called  "Winter  Snipe"  by  the  gunners  of 
New  Jersey  and  southward  ;  but  that  name  is  given  by  the  New 
Englanders  to  the  Purple  Sandpiper,  which  is  not  seen  farther 
south.  The  names  Ox-bird  and  I'urrc.  given  to  tiie  present  spe- 
cies bv  Nuttall.  were  the  names  by  wliich  the  summer  and  winter 
phases  of  the  Dunlin  were  designated  formerly  by  English  writers. 
Mr.  D.  G.  Klliot  tells  us  that  in  the  far  north,  when  the  pairing 
time  arrives.  ''  the  males  pursue  the  females,  uttering  a  musical 
trilling  note  which  falls  upon  the  ear  like  the  mellow  tinkle  of  large 
water  drops  falling  ra])idly  into  a  partly  filled  vessel.  It  is  not 
loud.  l)ut  has  a  rich  full  tone  difficult  to  describe,  but  pleasant  to 
hear  among  the  discordant  notes  of  the  various  water  fowl,  whose 
lioarse  cries  arise  on  all  sides." 


Note.  —  The  European  Di'nlix  (Tr/fn^^a  alpinci)  is  smaller 
than  the  American  race,  and  of  a  duller  tint.  It  occurs  in  Green- 
land and  breeds  there,  and  an  occasional  example  wanders  to  the 
•chores  of  Hudson  Bav.     One  lias  been  taken  on  Long:  Island. 
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\VIII'lK-RUMPi:i)    SANDPIPER. 

BUN.M'AKTK'S    SANDril'lIR. 

'I'kiMiA  ruscicoi.i.is. 

('HAK  I'ppcr  parts  browm'sli  j^ray,  striped  with  black  anrl  tinged  with 
rufous;  wings  a>hy  brown  ;  rump  brownisii  a>h  ,  ui)pLr  tailcuvcrt.->  white  ; 
tail  grayish  brown,  the  two  middle  feathers  (hirkur ;  under  |)arts  while, 
the  breast  washed  with  gray.  In  winter  the  upper  parts  are  entirely 
brownish  grav.  I!ill  short  and  blackish  brown,  paler  at  the  base  ;  legs 
brownish  olive.     Length  about  7*4  inches. 

Ne.i(  On  a  low  lying  sea-shore  or  near  the  nniddy  margin  of  a  lake  fir 
stream  close  by  the  sea,  —  a  slight  depression,  lined  with  dead  leaver. 

/^\^■>'.  4;  ulive  or  olive  brown  or  gr.ui.sh  bulf,  m, irked  with  chestnut 
and  chirk  brown  ;  sometimes  marked  alscj  with  pale  brown  and  purplu-^h 
gray;    1  35  X  095. 

This  species,  so  nearly  related  to  the  preceding,  is  also  com- 
mon to  both  continents,  penetrating  inland  in  America  to  the 
western  plains  of  the  Mississippi,  and  inhabiting  the  shores  of 
the  small  lakes  which  skirt  the  jilains  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
and  probably  the  remoter  wilds  of  the  Arctic  circle.  Accord- 
ing to  IJonaparte  these  birds  are  rather  common  on  the  coast 
of  New  Jersey  in  autumn,  and  Mr.  Oakes  met  with  several  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ipswich,  in  Massachusetts.  They  are  either  seen 
in  flocks  by  themselves  or  accompanying  other  Sandijij^ers, 
which  they  entirely  resemble  in  their  habits  and  food,  fre- 
quenting marshy  shores  and  the  borders  of  lakes  and  brackish 
waters.  They  associate  in  the  breeding-season,  and  are  then 
by  no  means  shy  ;  but  during  autumn,  accompanying  different 
birds,  they  become  wild  and  restless.  Their  voice  resembles 
that  of  the  Dunlin,  but  is  more  feeble  ;  and  they  nest  near 
their  usual  haunts,  by  lakes  and  marshes. 

This  is  the  Schinz's  Sandpiper  of  Xuttall  and  ?)onaparte.  It  is 
a  common  bird  in  eastern  North  America,  migrating  northward 
along  the  Mississippi  valley  as  well  as  by  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
breedinij  in  the  Arctic  regions,  —  from  Lalirador  to  the  Polar  Sea. 

During  the  migrations  numbers  of  these  birds  appear  alont:  the 
New  England  shores  in  company  with  several  of  their  smaller 
allies,  from  which  they  are  readily  distinguished  by  their  conspic- 
voi,.    II.  —  0 
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uous  white  tail-coverts.     Their  note,  alsi),  is  peculiar,  —  a  low  soft 
xuiet. 

In  habits  they  ditfer  little  from  other  Sandpipers,  —  a  little  more 
confiding  and  heedless  perhaps,  and  more  frecpiently  found  on  the 
niutl-tlats  and  among  the  sea-weed  than  on  the  sand. 


rECTORAL   SANDPII'FR. 

JACK   SNIPE.      GRASS   SNIPE.      KKIEKER. 
'J'rinca  macula  1A. 

Char.  Upper  jiarts  dusky  brown,  the  feathers  maruiiied  with  butf  and 
rufous;  rump  and  tail-coverts  dusky;  ciieeks  and  tiiroat  dull  white 
streaked  with  brown ;  breast  buffy  gray  streaked  with  dusky  ;  chin  and 
hcllv  white.  In  winter  the  jjluuiage  is  plain  gray  and  white,  sometimes 
tinged  with  pale  rufous  and  bull,     l^ength  about  8;?4  inches. 

A'est.     Amid  a  tuft  of  grass  on  a  dry  mound  or  hill  side. 

Ex'.i^'i-  4  ;  pale  buff,  greenish  drab,  or  olive  brown,  thickly  blotched 
with  rich  red  brown  ;   i  50  X  1.05. 

'Hiis  conspicuous  species  of  Sandpiper,  first  detected  by 
.Mr.  Say,  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  various  ])arts  of  the 
I'nited  States,  migrating  north,  and  perhaps  west,  to  breed, 
as  it  is  common  in  the  remote  jijains  of  the  Mississippi.  These 
birds  have  been  killed  in  abundance  on  the  shores  of  Cohasset 
and  in  other  parts  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  brought  to  the 
markets  of  Boston,  being  very  fat  and  well  flavored.  They 
arrive  in  flocks  about  the  close  of  August,  and  continue  here, 
as  well  as  in  New  Jersey,  till  the  month  of  September,  an<l 
perhaps  into  October.  In  some  instances  solitary  individuals 
have  been  killeil  in  the  marshes  of  Charles  River,  in  Cam- 
bridge, about  the  2  2(1  of  July.  These  were  in  company  with 
the  flocks  of  small  Sandpipers  ;  but  whether  pairs  may  perhaps 
breed  in  the  neighboring  marshes  or  not,  we  have  not  had  the 
means  of  ascertaining. 

While  here,  they  feed  on  small  coleoptera,  lar\'8e,  and  the 
common  green  i7va  /affissinia,  as  well  as  some  species  of 
Fiiciis,  or  sea-weed,  on  which  they  become  very  fat.  They 
utter  a  low,  plaintive  whistle  when  started,  very  similar  to  that 
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of  some  oiher  species.  Like  the  Snipe,  they  seem  foml  of 
(lamp  meatlows  and  marshes,  and  sohtary  indivuhials  are  often 
surprised  by  the  sjjortsman  in  the  manner  of  that  bird. 

The  I'cctoral  Saiulijjpcr  bret'cis  in  t'.e  Arctic  and  suljarctic  rc- 
j^ions  of  iNorth  America,  —  from  (Jrccnland  to  Ala.skn,  and  in 
winter  retires  to  the  West  Indies  and  southward.  Lar«.;e  flocks  of 
these  birds  mij^rate  nortli  and  south  across  tlie  i)rairies  and  ihrouiih 
the  valley  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  West,  but  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board oidy  a  scattered  few  arc  seen  in  the  spring,  though  during 
the  early  autumn  they  appear  in  numbers.  Wliile  on  our  coasts 
they  muigle  sociably  with  other  small  Sandpij)ers,  but  some  of  their 
manners  and  habits  suggest  the  SnijK-  rather  than  the  Saiulpii)er. 
They  frequent  the  salt-marshes  and  seaside  meadows  more  than  the 
sandy  beaches,  and  the  erratic  Higlit  of  a  tlock  wheji  suddenly 
flushed    is   peculiarly    Snipe-like. 

Nothing  definite  was  known  of  the  breeding-habits  of  these 
birds  until  recently,  wiien  ou''  naturalists  discovered  them  nesting 
in  Alaska.  Murdock  found  numbers  at  i'oint  Barrow;  then  Nel- 
son made  a  study  of  them  at  .St.  Michael's  in  tSjo;  and  in  1.883  die 
members  of  Lieutenant  Kay's  i>arty  at  I'oint  Barrow  were  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  several  nests  with  eggs. 

In  the  mating  season,  which  occurs  after  they  have  reached  the 
vicinity  of  their  nestln.g  ground,  the  males  become  intensely  excited 
in  their  efforts  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  females  and  to  l<eep  near 
to  one  chosen  for  a  mate.  They  run  along  the  sand  with  wings  exten- 
ded, or  take  short  flights  close  to  the  ground,  passing  to  and  fro 
in  front  of  the  a>iionta,  or  whirling  in  graceful  curves  in  the  air 
above  her,  all  the  whde  uttering  a  deep  and  hollow  booming,  whicli 
resembles  Iioo,  hoo^  hoo,  /too,  or  too-u,  toon,  ioo-it,  rapidly  repeated 
in  liquid  musical  tones.  "When  ner  he  pursues  his  love-making," 
says  Mr.  Nelson,  "his  rather  low  hut  pervading  note  swells  and 
dies  in  musical  cadences,  which  form  a  striking  part  of  the  great 
l)ird  chorus  heard  at  this  season  in  the  North."  During  these  jkt- 
formances  the  throat  and  breast  are  tilled  with  air  and  puffed  out 
to  twice  their  natural  extent,  --  whence  the  name  Pectoral.  When 
not  thus  inflated,  the  airsac  hangs  an  inch  or  more  below  the  gen- 
eral contour  of  the  neck.  While  with  us  these  birds  do  not  display 
this  inflated  breast,  and  the  only  note  we  hear  from  them  is  a  low 
soft  tweet. 
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BUFF-HRKASri:n    SAM Jl'IPKR. 

TrYNGITF'.S   SL'HRUFIC(JI.MS. 

Ch*r.  Upper  parts  yellowish  l)io\vn  mottled  with  black  ;  central  tail- 
feathers  prccnish  black,  others  paler  ami  barred  towards  the  tips;  under 
part*  bullish  with  a  i  iifoiis  tinge,  the  linings  ot  the  wings  paler  and  bean- 
tffullv  marbled  with  black  ;  breast  witii  a  few  dark  spots.  Length  about 
S  inches. 

.\7ff.  On  a  knnll  in  a  grassy  plain  or  near  a  river  bank, — a  slight 
depression  lined  with  a  little  moss  or  grass,  or  a  few  leaves. 

^<V-  4  ;  P'^le  reddish  bntf  .sometimes  tinged  with  olive,  profusely 
marked  with  lavender  and  rich  retldisli  brown  of  several  shades:  1.45 
X  I  00 

This  elegant  species,  some  seasons,  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  market  of  IJoston  in  the  month  of  August  and  September, 
being  met  with  near  the  capes  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  My 
friend  Mr.  Cooper  has  also  obtained  specimens  from  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  ;  and  it  was  first  discovered  by  Veil- 
lot  in  the  then  Territory  of  Louisiana,  so  that,  coursing  along 
the  shores  of  the  Mississipi)i.  and  thus  penetrating  inland,  it 
probably  proceeds,  as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea-coast, 
to  Its  northern  destination  to  breed,  and  is  often  here  associ- 
ated with  the  Pectoral  Sandj)ij)er.  which  it  resembles  very 
much  in  size  and  bill,  though  perfectly  distinct  in  plumage.    As 
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a  proof  how  wide  it  wanders,  this  si)erics  has  also  l)Cfn  tardy 
(jl)taiiK'd  even  in  I'ranee  and  laij^laiui,  and  a  specimen  figured 
in  the  lann;ean  Transactions  of  London  is  there  given  as  a 
new  addition  to  the  fauna  of  (Ireat  Mritain.  It  was  shot  in 
Se|)tend)er,  1S2O,  in  the  parish  of  Melhoiirne,  (ainhrid'^'eshire, 
in  company  with  the  Siberian  I'lover,  or  (luignard  (C'/iti/iii///u\ 
inoriiullits). 

Its  food  while  here  cnnsists  principally  of  land  and  marine 
insects,  particularly  grasshoppers,  which,  abounding  in  the 
autumn,  beiome  the  favorite  i>rey  of  a  variety  of  birds;  even 
the  Turnstone  at  this  season,  laying  aside  his  ariluous  employ- 
ment, is  now  content  to  i\:K:\\  \\\m\\  these  swarming  and  easily 
accjuired  insects. 

This  Sandpiper  is  distributed  tlirouijhout  Nortli  America,  breed- 
ing in  Arctic  and  Sub-arctic  regions.  It  is  a  rather  rare  visitor  to 
this  nortlieastern  section,  thoni^h  more  fre(|uent!y  seen  in  the 
autumn  tlian  during  liie  spring  migrations,  tiie  bulk  of  tlie  flocks 
goinji  north  by  'le  western  inland  routes,  and  nesting  on  the  dry 
plains  in  the  Uarren  (Iround  region,  adjacent  to  the  Mackenzie  and 
Anderson  Rivers.  These  birds  must  migrate  very  rapidly  and 
make  but  few  halts  ;  for  wliile  they  are  quite  abundant  on  their 
nesting-ground,  they  are  rarely  seen  while  mitiratin<;.  They  range 
in  winter  through  the  West  Indies  and  southward  as  far  as  Brazil 
and  Peru. 

The  Huff-breasted  Sandpiper  is  a  bird  of  the  dry  upland  rather 
than  of  the  marsh  or  the  sandy  beach.  Its  principal  food  consists 
of  insects,  —  beetles,  grasshoppers,  and  such  :  but  it  varies  its  diet 
with  small  marine  forms,  and  does  not  object  to  an  occasional 
meal  of  small  fruit  and  berries.  The  birds  are  very  tame,  and  are 
usually  met  with  in  small  flocks  of  ten  or  fifteen.  The  note,  which 
is  generally  heard  as  the  bird  rises  from  the  ground,  is  a  low  tweet^ 
repeated  several  times. 
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PURPLE   SANDPIPER. 

WIXIKR   SNIFE.     ROCK    SNIPE. 
TkINGA    MAKIIiMA. 

Char.  Distinj^obhed  from  other  Sanclpi])ers  by  its  short  legs,  short 
thick  body,  and  dirk  color.  Adult  in  siininier  :  upper  i)arts  brownish  gray, 
darker  on  the  back,  which  is  spotted  with  rufous  at  d  huffish  white  ;  rump 
and  central  tail-feathers  dull  brown,  outer  tail-feathers  ashy  gray  ;  wings 
gravish  brown;  under  parts  gray,  paler  on  the  belly;  throat  and  breast 
thickly  spotted  with  dark  brown.  In  winter  the  upj)er  parts  are  purplish 
ash,  and  the  breast  a.shy  brown  or  mouse  gray  ;  the  belly  white.  Length 
variable,  averaging  abj  i'  SJA  juches. 

JVc-st.  Usually  amid  a  tuft  of  grass  near  a  rocky  sea-shore,  but  often 
on  high  hills;  generally  a  little  hoijow  scraped  in  the  soil  and  lined  with 
some  moss  or  leaves  ;  but  nets  have  beer  found  comjiosed  of  dried  grass 
and  sunk  quite  deep  in  the  ground. 

E^^s.  4 ;  pale  olive,  green  or  dull  buff,  marked  with  lilac  and  brown ; 
1.45  X  1. 00. 

The  Piirple  Sandpiper  is  another  of  those  wandering  species 
common  to  the  cold  regions  of  both  continents,  confining  its 
visits  principally  to  the  rocky  and  shehing  sea-coasts,  where  it 
obtains  in  more  abundance  the  minute  cnistacea,  mollusca, 
and  the  fry  of  shell-fish  which  adhere  commonly  to  the  sea- 
weeds or  jFuti  in  such  situations ;  and  so  pecuHar  is  this 
habit  that  in  Holland,  where  it  is  now  common,  it  has  only 
appeared  with  the  existence  and  advancement  of  the  artificial 
moles  which   have  been  built.      In  Norway  along  the  rocky 
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shores  uf  the  Baltic,  and  on  similar  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  the  West  (jf  England,  and  around  Hmlson  li.iy, 
these  birds  are  common.  In  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Iceland 
they  are  also  found,  but  less  frequently.  In  the  warmer  parts 
of  America  they  are  rare.  Leaving  the  inclement  coasts  uJ 
their  nativity,  they  proceed  probably  by  (ireenland,  and  mi- 
grate directly  t(^  the  rocky  coasts  of  Norway,  and  in  tht;  course 
of  the  winter  visit  for  a  wliile  the  colder  parts  of  Kurope. 
.According'  to  Dr.  Richardson,  thev  breed  abuiulantlv  on  the 
shores  of  Hudson  I>ay,  as  well  as  in  that  coldest  and  most 
desolate  of  boreal  climates,  Melville  Peninsula,  laying  the  usual 
number  of  eggs,  which  are  of  a  pyriform  figure  sixteen  and  a 
half  lines  long,  and  an  inch  across  at  the  larger  end.  They  are 
yellowish  gray,  interspersed  with  small  irregular  spots  of  pale 
hair-brown,  more  abundant  at  the  larger  end,  and  rare  at 
the  other.  This  bird  is  seldom  seen  inland  or  on  the  borders 
of  rivers,  where  its  appearance  is  accidental  ;  its  jMping  note  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  other  species ;  is  not  shy,  t)ften  caught 
in  snares,  and  the  tlesh  accounted  palatable. 

The  Purple  Sandpiper  is  an  abundant  bird  along  the  .shores  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  during  the  winter  months,  aj)- 
pearing  in  large  flocks,  and  feeding  on  the  rocks  and  the  stony 
beaches.  So  large  are  the  flocks,  and  .so  compactly  do  the  birds 
rise  when  flushed,  that  I  have  known  sixty-five  to  be  killed  at  one 
shot. 

In  Massachusetts  this  bird  is  rather  uncommon,  and  is  seen  only 
in  small  groups  of  three  or  four,  and  similar  groups  are  occasion- 
ally seen  on  Long  Island.  It  occurs  on  the  shores  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  Mv.  D.  G.  Elliot  says  '•  it  is  not  uncommon  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan,  and  has  been  noted  as  occurring  in  Missouri." 

Mr.  Hagerup  reports  that  a  few  individuals  remain  in  Greenland 
during  the  winter  months. 
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LEAST   SANDPIPER. 

PEEP. 
Tringa  MINUTILLA. 

Char.  Upper  parts  mottled  black,  rufous,  and  dull  white,  darker  on 
the  rump;  a  light  stri])e  over  the  eyes;  under  parts  white,  spotted  with 
dusky;  breast  and  sides  washed  with  ashy  brown;  toes  withuul  web. 
The  smallest  of  the  Sandpijiers.     Length  >,'/2  to  6  inches. 

A'iSf.  Usually  on  a  dry  hill  bordering  a  lake  or  pond,  but  sometimes 
amid  moss  close  by  the  sea-shore,  —  a  slight  depression,  scantily  lined 
witii  grass  and  leaves. 

/\L,%'s.  4;  buff  or  drab  thickly  marked  with  brown  and  lilac;  1.15  X 
0.05. 

This  small  and  nearly  resident  species  may  be  considered  as 
the  most  common  and  abundant  in  America,  inhabiting  the 
shores  and  marshes  of  the  whole  continent  both  to  the  north 
and  south  of  the  equator,  retiring  i)robably  with  the  incle- 
mency of  the  season,  indifferently,  from  either  frigid  circle 
towards  the  w-armer  and  more  hospitable  regions  within  the 
tr()])ics.  These  birds  are  consequently  seen,  spring  and 
autumn,  in  all  the  markets  of  the  Union  as  well  as  in  those 
of  the  West  Indies,  Vera  Cruz,  and  in  the  interior  as  far  as 
Mexico.  Captain  Cook  also  found  them  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  continent,  frequenting  the  shores  of  Nootka  Sound. 
The  great  mass  of  their  ])igmy  host  retire  to  breed  within  the 
desolate  lands  of  the  Arctic  circle,  where,  about  the  20th  of 
May,  or  as  soon  as  the  snow  begins  to  melt  and  the  rigors  of 
the  long  and  nocturnal  winter  relax,  they  are  again  seen  to 
return  to  the  shores  and  the  swampy  borders  of  their  native 
lakes  in  the  inclement  parallel  of  66  degrees.  Though  shy  and 
quailing  on  their  first  arrival,  with  many  other  aerial  jxassen- 
gers  of  like  habits,  they  contribute  to  give  an  air  of  life  and 
activity  to  these  most  dreary,  otherwise  desolate  and  inhospi- 
table regions  of  the  earth.  Endowed  with  different  wants  and 
predilections  from  the  preceding  hosts,  whose  general  livery 
they  wear,  they  never  seemingly  diverge  in  their  jxissage  so 
far  to  the  eastward  as  to  visit  Greenland  and  the  contiguous 
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extremity  of  northern  luirope,  being  unknown  in  the  other 
continent ;  and  migrating  ahvays  towards  the  bouth,  they  have 
thickly  peopled  almost  every  i)art  of  the  country  that  gave 
them  birth. 

The  i*eei)s,  as  they  are  here  called,  are  seen  in  the  .-lalt- 
marshes  around  Boston  as  early  as  the  8th  of  July,  —  indeed,  so 
seldom  are  they  absent  from  us  in  the  summer  season  that 
they  might  be  taken  for  denizens  of  the  State  or  the  neighbor- 
ing countries,  did  we  not  know  that  they  repair  at  an  early 
period  of  the  spring  to  their  breeding-resorts  in  the  distant 
north,  and  that  as  yet,  numerous  and  familiar  as  they  are,  the 
nest  and  history  of  their  incubation  are  wholly  unknown. 

When  they  arrive,  now  and  then  accompanied  by  the  Semi- 
palmated  species,  the  air  is  sometimes,  as  it  were,  clouded  with 
their  flocks.  Com])anies  led  from  place  to  place  in  quest  of 
food  are  seen  whirling  suddenly  in  circles  with  a  desultory 
flight,  at  a  distance  resembling  a  swarm  of  hiving  bees  seeking 
out  some  object  on  which  to  settle.  At  this  time,  deceiving 
them  by  an  imitation  of  their  sharp  and  cjuerulous  whistle,  the 
fowler  approaches,  and  adds  destruction  to  the  confusion  of 
their  timorous  and  restless  flight.  Flocking  together  for  com- 
mon security,  the  fall  of  their  companions  and  their  j>laintive 
cry  excites  so  much  sympathy  among  the  harmless  Peeps  that, 
forgetting  their  own  safety,  or  not  well  [)erceiving  the  cause  of 
the  fatality  which  the  gun  spreads  among  them,  they  fall  some- 
times into  such  a  state  of  confusion  as  to  be  routed  with  but 
little  effort,  until  the  greedy  sportsman  is  glutted  with  his  timo- 
rous and  infatuated  game.  When  much  disturbed  they,  how- 
ever, separate  into  small  and  wandering  parties,  where  they  are 
now  seen  gleaning  their  fare  of  larvse,  worms,  minute  shell- 
fish, and  insects  in  the  salt-marshes  or  on  the  muddy  and 
sedgy  shores  of  tide-rivers  and  ponds.  At  such  times  they 
may  be  very  nearly  approached,  betraying  rather  a  heedless 
familiarity  than  a  timorous  mistrust  of  their  most  wily  enemy ; 
and  even  when  rudely  startled  they  will  often  return  to  the 
same  place  in  the  next  instant  to  pursue  their  lowly  occupation 
of  scooping  in  the  mud,  —  and  hence  probably  originated  the 
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contem|)tible  appellation  of  humility,  by  which  they  and  some 
other  small  birds  of  similar  habits  have  been  distinguished. 
For  the  discovery  of  their  food  their  flexible  and  sensitive  awl- 
like  liills  are  probed  into  the  mire,  marshy  soil,  or  wet  sand,  in 
the  manner  of  the  Snipe  and  Woodcock,  and  in  this  way  they 
discover  and  rou*  aom  their  hidden  retreats  the  lar\-3e  and 
soft  worms  which  form  a  princijjal  part  of  their  fare.  At  other 
times  they  also  give  chase  to  insects,  and  pursue  th'^ir  calling 
with  amusing  alacrity.  When  at  length  startled  o;  ibout  to 
join  the  company  they  have  left,  a  sharp,  short,  and  monoto- 
nous whistle  like  the  word  pcct  or  peep  is  uttered,  and  they 
instantly  take  to  wing  and  course  along  with  their  com- 
rades. On  seeing  the  larger  marsh-birds  feeding,  as  the 
Yellow-Shanks  and  others,  a  whirling  flock  of  the  Peeps  will 
descend  amongst  them,  being  generally  allowed  to  feed  in 
(luif't  :  and  on  the  approach  of  the  sportsman  these  little  timo- 
rous rovers  are  ready  to  give  the  alarm.  At  first  a  slender 
peep  is  heard,  which  is  then  followed  by  two  or  three  others, 
and  presently  peet  ^pip  ^pip  '/'/  murmurs  in  a  lisping  whistle 
through  the  cjuailing  ranks  as  they  rise  swarming  on  the  wing, 
and  inevitably  entice  with  them  their  larger  but  less  watchful 
associates.  Towards  evening,  in  fine  weather,  the  marshes 
almost  re-echo  with  the  shrill  but  rather  murmuring  or  lisping, 
subdued,  and  querulous  call  of  peet,  and  then  a  repetition  of 
pe-dee,  pe-die,  dee  dee,  which  seems  to  be  the  collecting  cry  of 
the  old  birds  calling  together  their  brood  ;  for  when  assembled, 
the  note  changes  into  a  confused  murmur  oipeef,  peet,  attended 
by  a  short  and  suppressed  whistle. 

At  most  times,  except  in  the  spring,  they  are  fat  and  well 
flavored,  though  less  esteemed  than  many  of  the  other  species 
from  their  smallness  and  an  occasional  sedgy  taste  which  dete- 
riorates them.  From  the  oily  and  deliquescent  nature  of  the 
fat  which  loads  the  cellular  membrane  in  this  hyperboreal 
natal  family  of  birds,  we  may,  perhaps,  perceive  a  constitu- 
tional reason  why  most  of  them  thrive  better  and  have  such  a 
predilection  for  those  cool  and  temperate  climates  in  which 
they  renew  their  exhausted   vigor  and  acquire  the  requisite 
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strength  and  energy  necessaini"  for  the  period  of  reproduction. 
It  is  indeed  certain  thai  lh.(,>r<e  istragglers  which,  from  age  or 
disabihty,  remain,  a.i  it  werf  ibennits,  secluded  from  the  rest  oi 
the  wandering  host,  do  EcctiSite'r  propagate  nor  fatten  while  thus 
detained  through  summ-.-.-  ■.  :he  warmer  climates.  Of  this  fact 
we  have  already  mentior.  •  •  nces,  in  the  case  of  straggling 
Curlews  killed  in  this  vi(,:r.::y  by  the  i8th  of  July,  —  a  period 
when  the  main  mass  uf  " ". ;  -".-cies  are  engaged  in  feeding  or 
just  hatching  their  tenri--       .-jg. 

This  little  Sandpiper.  ..  .  *-e  have  named  in  honor  of  Wil- 
son '■.  ertainly  not  bein^  1:^^:  -j»ccies  first  intended  as  Tn'//i^(Z 
pusilia),  leaves  us  by  the  r.6o)^  of  .September,  and  departs  from 
the  Middle  States  tuur;-.  air  remote  hibernal  retreats  in  the 
course  of  the  month  at  iKvA>t\.  The  present  species  and 
some  others  appear  occa  .  ]y  to  feed  partially  on  vegetable 
substances  as  well  as  ua  ."  -  i<.  as  I  have  found  in  their 
stomachs  pieces  apparent!}  .:'  .^.^stera  roots  and  flowers  of  the 
marsh  plantain. 

The  Peeps  still  throna;     .  ■  ' 
are  the   same   active  and   >: , - 
them.     Their  general  breed;:.. 
Ocean,  but  a  few  nests  have 
Lawrence:    for  the   nestiri^y 
unknown. 


•;s  each  spring  and  autumn,  and 
:  '  2  creatures  that  Xuttall  found 
..-.::-  is  from  Labrador  to  the  Arctic 
•■rc-n  discovered  south  of  the  St. 
.  •^  of  these  birds  are  no  longer 
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KNOT. 

RED-BREASTED   SNIPE.      ROBIN   SNIPE. 
Tringa  CAXUTUS. 

Char.  Adult  in  summer  :  above,  mottled  black  and  gray,  tinged  with 
dull  rufous;  rump  ashy  white,  with  dark  bars  ;  tail  gray,  edged  witii  dull 
white ;  under  parts  and  line  over  the  eyes  rich  chestnut ;  paler  on  the  belly. 
Adult  in  winter  :  above,  ashy  gray  ;  below,  white,  the  neck  streaked  with 
dusky.  Young :  much  like  the  adult  in  winter  plumage,  but  the  feathers 
of  the  upper  parts  are  bordered  with  lines  of  pale  buff  and  brown,  and  the 
breast  is  tinged  with  buff.     Length  about  lo^'^  inches. 

Nt'si.  Usually  on  the  margin  of  a  lake  or  stream,  —  a  slight  depres- 
sion, lined  with  leaves  and  grass. 

Ei:;gs.  4-9 ;  "  light  pea  green,  closely  spotted  with  brown  in  small  specks 
about  the  size  of  a  pin-head  "  (Grecly),  or  "  dun-color,  fully  marked  with 
reddish"  (I/uh/iiiis);  i.io  X  100. 

This  large  and  variable  species,  described  under  such  a 
variety  of  names,  is  again  a  denizen  of  both  continents,  pass- 
ing the  summer,  or  reproductive  season,  in  the  utmost  habitable 
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limits  of  the  Arctic  Circle.  Captain  Parry's  adventurous  party 
found  il  breeding  on  Melville  Peninsula  and  in  other  parts 
of  those  hyperboreal  regions,  as  on  Seal  Islands,  probably, 
near  Chatteux  Hay,  as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Hudson  liay 
down  to  the  55th  parallel.  It  is  also  supposed  to  breed  in 
Denmark  and  in  the  (Jrkney  Islands.  It  is  likewise  met  with 
ui  Iceland,  on  the  shores  of  the  Casjjian,  and  on  the  banks  ot 
the  Don  and  Choper  in  Russia;  and  continuing  eastward 
towards  the  American  continent,  in  that  direction,  is  again 
found  m  Siberia,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  boreal  circle  at 
Nootka  Sountl. 

About  the  middle  of  .August,  flocks  of  the  Knot,  still  clad  in 
their  nu[)tial  and  summer  plumage,  ap|)ear  on  the  shores  and  in 
the  marshes  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Massachusetts  Pay, 
particularly  around  Chatham  and  the  Vineyard.  In  many, 
however,  the  moult  of  autumn  has  already  conunenced  ;  but  in 
the  nearer  vicinity  of  Boston,  flocks  of  the  young  only  are  seen 
disguised  in  the  elegantly  marked  and  sober  gray  of  winter. 
When  nut  harassed,  they  are  by  no  means  shy,  allowing  of  a 
pretty  m-ar  apjjroach  while  busily  and  sedately  employed  in 
gleaning  their  food  along  the  strand,  chiefly  at  the  recess  of 
the  title,  where,  in  friendly  company  with  the  small  Peep  and 
other  kindred  species,  the  busy  flocks  are  seen  gleaning  up  the 
rejectamenta  of  the  ocean,  or  (piickly  and  intently  probing  the 
moist  sand  for  worms  and  minute  shell-fish,  running  nimbly 
before  the  invading  surge,  antl  profiting  by  what  it  leaves  be- 
hind. They  seem  like  a  dimin^rtive  army,  marshalled  in  rank, 
and  spreading  their  animated  lines,  while  perpetually  engaged 
in  an  advance  or  retreat  before  the  break  of  the  resounding 
and  ceaseless  waves.  Bred  in  solitudes  remote  from  the 
haunts  of  men,  the  young,  in  particular,  seem  unconscious  of 
danger  from  the  fowler,  and  a  flock  may  sometimes  be  succes- 
sively thinned  by  the  gun,  till  the  whole  are  nearly  destroyed  ; 
when  wounded,  however,  they  take  to  the  water  and  swim  with 
ease. 

On  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  and  other  parts  of  the  Middle 
States  they  arrive   in  October,  and  are  seen  along  the  strand 
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in  flocks,  but  disappear  curly  in  December,  on  their  way  south 
to  their  winter  fiuarters  within  the  tropics.  On  their  return 
they  appear  on  the  coast  of  the  Middle  States  early  in  May,  on 
their  way  to  their  congenial  retreats  in  the  North  ;  but  at  this 
time  few  are  to  be  seen,  compared  with  the  accumulating  Hocks 
of  autumn  ;  while  at  the  same  season  in  Holland  they  are 
most  abundant.  Some  of  these  birds  in  their  rufous  plumage 
have  been  observed  to  linger  on  the  neighboring  coast  till  the 
20th  of  July,  so  that  they  must  either  have  bred  m  the  vicinity, 
or  have  i)assed  the  season  in  celibacy,  lingering  behind  the 
migrating  flocks,  —  a  habit  which  appears  to  be  more  or  less 
common  with  many  other  of  the  atjuatic  and  wading  birds. 

The  Knot  is  found  throughout  North  America,  breeding  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  wintering  in  Florida  (sparingly)  and  southward,  and 
migrating  by  inland  routes  as  well  as  along  the  sea-coast.  It  is  a 
common  bird  on  the  New  Engalnd  shores  in  spring  and  autumn, 
ijut  rare  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 


!i: 


TJAIRD'S   SANDPII'KR. 
Trintia   pairdii. 

Char  Upper  parts  grayish  buff,  varied  with  dusky  ;  stripe  over  eyes 
white;  middle  tailfcatheis  duskv,  others  gray;  chest  tinned  with  buff 
and  streaked  with  dusky,  other  under  parts  white ,  bill  and  feet  black. 
I.cnj^th  about  7)2  inches. 

A'es/.  On  the  margin  of  a  lake  or  pond  ;  a  slight  depression,  hidden  by 
tall  grass  and  lined  with  leaves  and  urass. 

/s'v.VJ.  4;  huttish  or  creamy,  spotted  with  rich  reddish  brown  ;  130  X 
0.90. 

Baird's  Sandpiper  was  described  ])y  Coues  in  1861  from  speci- 
mens taken  in  the  West,  and  it  wa.s  not  until  1S70  that  the  bird  was 
known  to  occur  on  the  Atlantic.  Up  to  the  present  a  few  examples 
only  have  been  captured  to  the  eastward  of  the  .Mississippi  valley, 
and  very  little  is  known  of  the  bird's  distribution.  Reports  from 
dilferent  sections  of  the  country  lend  probability  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  hulk  of  these  .Sandpipers  migrate  across  the  (^-eat  Plains 
and  ne.st  along  the  Mackenzie  River  valley  north  of  latitude  60° 
.md  in  .\laska.  They  are  abundant  on  the  plains  and  amid  the 
foot  hills  of  the  Rockies.  In  winter  they  range  to  Chili  and  the 
Argentine  Republic. 
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SEMI-PALMATED    SANDPIPER. 

Ereunetes  pusillus. 

Char.  Feet  witli  two  webs  extending  al)oiit  half-way  up  the  toes. 
Upper  parts  mottled  brownish  grav,  tinged  with  rufous  or  butt,  each  fea- 
ther with  a  central  stripe  of  blackish;  rump  darker;  under  parts  white, 
the  breast  washed  with  rufous  and  marked  with  dusky.  In  winter  plum- 
age there  is  no  trace  of  the  rufous  or  buff  tints.     Length  about  6  inches. 

Nest.  Usually  on  the  margin  of  a  jiool  by  the  sea  or  an  inland  pond, 
—  a  slight  depression  scantilv  lined  with  leaves  and  grass ;  sometimes  hid- 
den in  a  tussock  of  grass. 

^f:S^-  3~4  ;  P^le  gray  or  with  buff,  dral),  or  olive  tint,  variously 
marked  with  brown;   1.20X0.85. 

Commonly  associated  with  other  species  of  the  same  size, 
plumage,  and  habits,  it  is  not  easy  to  offer  any  remark  con- 
cerning it  which  can  be  considered  as  exclusive,  it  is  spread 
equally  over  the  North  .American  continent,  from  the  confines 
of  the  .Arctic  circle  probably  to  the  West  Indies.  According 
t(;  Wilson,  it  arrives  and  departs  with  the  Sanderling.  and  asso- 
ciates with  the  Dunlin  when  in  its  autumnal  dress,  in  this  case 
forming  tlocks  apart  from  each  other ;  but  with  the  Peep  it  is 
sometimes  so  blended  as  to  be  unknown  till  brought  to  the 
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ground.  In  the  sall-marshcs  near  iJusto  •  they  are  not  nnroni- 
mon  in  small  numbers,  hut  some  seaso  are  seen  whirling 
about  wildly  in  large  and  separate  flock;,  nd  so  timorous  and 
roving  as  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  other  larger  birds  asso- 
ciated around  them.  Along  the  shores  of  New  Jersey  they 
are  numerous,  and  Mr.  Hutchins,  who  described  this  s|)ecies, 
without  ])ul)li>hing  his  descri]»tion,  as  early  as  the  year  1770, 
says  that  they  arrive  at  Severn  River,  in  the  fur  countries,  in 
great  numbers  about  the  middle  of  .May.  Towards  autumn 
these  birds  utter  a  chirjjing  call,  and  in  September  they  retire 
to  the  southwird,  soon  after  which  they  are  seen  in  Massa- 
chusetts on  most  of  the  muddy  shores,  which  they  freciuent 
at  the  recess  of  the  tide,  dwelling  more  exclusively  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  ocean  than  the  Peep.  When  dis- 
persed or  alarmed,  they  give  a  quailing  call,  like  '/o-7cur/,  '/c- 
wccl.  .At  other  times,  when  startled,  they  utter  a  shrill  clatter- 
ing whistle,  and  are  always  noisy  and  (juerulous.  Like  the 
small  land-birds,  they  may  sometimes  be  seen  washing  them- 
selves with  great  satisfaction  in  the  salt  pools  and  plashes,  and 
when  wounded  swim  with  considerable  vigor.  While  here 
they  feed  ui)on  diminutive  coleoptera,  very  small  shrimps, 
minute  shell-fish,  which  they  probe  out  of  the  sand,  some  mol- 
lusca,  and  occasionally  the  roots  of  the  Zostera  marina  ;  they 
also  swallow  considerable  (juantities  of  small  gravel,  and  be- 
coming very  flit,  are  nearly  as  well  flavored  as  the  Snipe,  being 
\  cry  superior  to  the  other  small  species. 

This  species  breeds  in  the  Far  North,  and  winters  on  the  shores  of 
the  (iuh  of  Mexico  and  southward,  journeying  to  and  fro  along  the 
inland  rivers  as  well  as  by  the  sea-coast.  It  is  still  abundant  in 
New  England,  but  flocks  are  not  so  numerous  as  formerly. 


Note. —  A  few  examples  of  the  Western  Sanopiper  (£". 
ociiilentalis)  have  been  taken  in  New  England.  It  is  very  similar 
to  pusillus,  but  has  a  longer  bill  and  tarsus,  and  the  plumage  of 
tlie  upper  parts  is  more  distinctly  rufous. 
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STII/r   SANDPirF.R. 

MlCR()I'.\L.\M.\    HlMAN-roPUS. 

ClfAU.  Hill  nearly  as  loim  as  a  SniiuV;  Iec;s  much  longer.  Upper 
parts  niotllcd  gray,  black,  ami  bav,  or  buff;  wintjs  darker;  ui)per  tail- 
(  ovcrls  white,  barred  with  du>kv  ;  tail  asliv  i;rav  ;  under  parts  dull  white, 
streaked  and  barred  with.  du>ky.  In  winter  the  prevailing  color  ut  the 
upper  parts  is  ashy  gray.     Length  about  9  inches. 

A'n/.  Ne.u  the  sea-shore  or  on  border  of  a  lake,  —  a  slight  depres- 
sion scantily  lined  witii  leaves  and  grass.  It  is  sonietinies  hid  in  a  tus- 
sock of  grass. 

Av.O-  3-4;  light  drab  or  buffy  white,  marked  with  rich  brown  and 
purplish  gray;   1.45  X   100. 

Nuttall  wrote  of  tliis  ;is  of  three  species.  —  .Stilt  Sandpiper, 
Lo;ii;-kt;ged  .Sandpiper,  and  Douglas'  Stilt  Sandpiper,  These 
names  apply  to  but  one  bird. 

The  present  species  was  first  described  l)y  15onaparte  in  1S26, 
but  until  within  recent  years  it  was  tboui^ht  to  he  exceedingly  rare. 
As  late  as  iS^S  there  was  no  recnrtl  of  its  occurrence  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  even  in  iSSi  the  announcenient  that  my  frienil  Fred 
Daniel  had  secured  one  of  three  examples  he  had  discovereil  on 
the  flats  near  St.  John,  X,  Ti.,  was  hailed  as  -important." 

We  now  know  that  the  bird  is  not  at  all  rare,  and  that  its  former 
apparent  scarcity  was  due  to  its  rapid  migrations. 

The  Stilt  Sandpiper  breeds  in  the  .Arctic  regions,  and  winters  on 
the  shores  of  tlie  (lulf  of  Mexico,  and  southward  to  Hrazil  and 
Peru.  On  the  passage  north  and  south  it  makes  long  flights  and 
a  few  short  halts ;  but  small  flocks  have  been  seen  at  numerous 
localities  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  along  the  Mississippi  valley 
route.     Several  have  been  taken  on  the  shores  of  the  (ireat  Lakes. 

As  far  as  its  habits  and  manners  are  known,  it  appears  to  resem- 
I)le  somewhat  the  Dowitcher  and  the  Vcllow-legs,  with  which  it 
frecpiently  as.sociates.  It  walks  sedately  like  a  Curlew,  and  has 
little  of  the  vivacity  so  conspicuous  n  the  Sandpiper.  Our  bird 
generally  feeds  along  the  margin  of  the  beach,  wading  into  tl>e 
water  and  following  the  edge  of  the  wave  as  the  water  Hows  out 
and  in.  It  often  probes  into  the  sand,  and  acts  as  though  securing 
something  by  suction.  On  dissection,  evidence  has  been  found 
that  the  bird's  food  was  at  least  partially  composed  of  small  shell- 
fish and  worms.  When  disturbed,  it  utters  a  sharp  /'u/ee/  ti^eet 
before  flying. 
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WILLET. 
Symphemia  semipalmata. 

Ch.isr.  Upper  parts  brownish  olive,  spotted  and  streaked  with  dusky; 
wings  with  large  jxitch  of  white  ;  tail-coverts  white  ;  tail  ashv,  with  dark 
bore:  under  parts  white,  the  breast  spotted  with  dusky,  the  sides  washed 
with  buff  and  barred  with  dusky.  In  winter  the  upper  parts  are  plain 
ashy  gray,  and  the  lower  parts  dull  white,  unspotted.  Bill  dusky;  legs 
blai«h  grav.     Length  about   i6  inches. 

.W.f/.  Hid  amid  grass  or  rushes  on  a  salt  meadow  or  inland  marsh,  — 
a  s?!ght  depression,  scantily  lined  with  grass. 

E^^-f.  4  ;  olive  with  varying  tints  from  brown  to  gray,  marked  with 
rich  brown  and  lilac;  2.15  X  1.50. 

The  Willet,  as  this  well-known  and  large  species  is  called, 
inhabits  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States,  from  the  coast 
of  Florida  to  the  distant  shores  and  saline  lakes  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Saskatchewan,  up  to  the  56th  parallel  of  latitude,  where, 
as  they  pass  the  summer,  they  no  doubt  propagate  there,  as  well 
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as  in  the  Miildle  States  of  the  Iniun.  Their  appearance  in  the 
north  of  liurope  is  merely  accidental,  like  the  visit  of  the  Rull 
in  America,  \vhi(  ii  has,  indeed,  no  better  claim  in  our  Fauna 
than  that  of  the  Willet  in  liurope,  both  being  stragglers  from 
their  nat'.ve  abodes  and  ordinary  migrating  circuits,  j-roin 
the  scarcity  of  this  >pe<  ies  on  the  chores  tif  Massachusetts  Hay, 
it  is  more  than  ])robable  that  their  northern  migrations  are 
made  chiefly  up  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  ;  and  tlu-y 
have  been  seen  in  the  spring  by  Mr.  Say,  near  lingineer  Can- 
tonment, on  the  bank  of  the  Missouri.  A  few  straggling 
families  or  flocks  of  the  yoimg  are  occasionally  seen  about  the 
middle  of  August  on  the  nniddy  flats  of  Cohasset  bea(  h  ;  but 
they  never  breed  in  this  i)arl  of  New  laigland,  though  nests 
are  found  in  the  vicii^.ity  of  New   lledford. 

The  Willet  probably  passes  the  winter  within  the  tropics,  or 
along  the  extensive  shores  of  the  Mexi*  an  (iulf.  About  the 
middle  of  March,  however,  its  lively  vocilerations  of /•///- r* 7//- 
7t7//<7,  pi//-ii'i//-ic>i//i't  begin  c(jpnnonly  to  be  heard  in  all  the 
marshes  of  the  sea-islands  of  deorgia  and  South  Carolina.  In 
the  Middle  States  these  birds  arrive  about  the  15th  of  .April, 
or  sometimes  later,  according  to  the  season  ;  ami  from  that 
period  to  the  close  of  July  their  loud  and  shrill  cries,  audible 
for  half  a  mile,  are  heard  incessantly  throughout  the  marshes 
where  they  now  reside.  Towards  the  close  of  May  the  W'illets 
begin  to  lay.  Their  nests,  at  some  distance  from  the  strand, 
are  made  in  the  sedge  of  the  salt- meadows,  composed  of  wet 
rushes  and  coarse  grass  placed  in  a  slight  excavation  in  the 
tump  ;  and  during  the  period  of  incubation,  as  with  some  other 
marsh-birds,  the  sides  of  the  nest  are  gradually  raised  to  the 
height  of  five  or  six  inches.  The  eggs,  about  four,  very  thick 
at  the  larger  end,  and  tapering  at  the  opposite,  are  two 
thirds  the  size  of  a  common  hen's  egg  (measuring  over  two 
inches  in  length,  by  one  and  a  half  in  the  greatest  breadth)  ; 
they  are  of  a  pale  bright  greenish  olive  (sometimes  darker), 
largely  blotched  and  touched  with  irregular  spots  of  a  bright 
blackish-brown  of  two  shades,  mixed  with  a  few  other  smaller 
touches  of  a  paler  tint,  the  whole  most  numerous  at  the  great 
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en<l.  Accorfiing  to  Wilson,  the  eggs  are  very  palatable  as  food. 
The  young,  covered  with  a  gray-colored  down,  run  off  as  soon 
as  freeil  from  the  ^hcll,  and  are  led  about  by  the  mother  in 
quest  of  their  proper  food,  while  the  vociferous  male  keej>s 
careful  watch  for  their  safety.  On  entering  these  breeding- 
places  the  spectator  is  beset  by  the  Willets  tlying  wildly  around 
and  skimming  over  his  head  with  the  clamcjrous  cry  oi pill-wiH- 
willft,  accompanied  at  limes,  when  unu  h  excited  and  aiamied 
by  an  approach  to  the  nest,  with  a  loud  clicking  note,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Avocet.  Ivxhausted  with  their  vigilant  and  de- 
fensive exertions,  at  times  they  utter  a  sad  and  plaintive  note, 
and  occasionally  alighting,  slowly  close  their  long,  silver}-,  and 
jxxrty-colored  wings,  as  if  acting  a  i)art  to  solicit  compassion. 
Among  their  most  common  and  piratical  enemies  are  the 
Crows,  who  roam  over  the  marshes  in  (}uest  of  eggs,  and  as 
soon  as  they  appear  are  attacked  by  the  Willets  in  united  num- 
bers, who  with  loud  vociferations  pursue  them  off  the  ground. 
During  the  term  of  incubation  the  female,  fatigued  with  'jer 
task,  and  occasionally  leaving  her  eggs  to  the  influence  ot  the 
ardent  sun.  resorts  to  the  shore,  and  deeply  wa  ng,  washes  and 
dresses  her  plumage,  frequently  emerging,  and  jjerforming  her 
ablutions  with  an  air  of  peculiar  satisfaction.  Indeed,  the 
Willets  generally  wade  more  than  most  of  their  tribe  ;  and 
when  disabled  from  flying  by  a  wound,  they  take  to  the  water 
without  hesitation,  and  swim  with  apparent  ease.  The  peculiar 
note  which  characterizes  and  gives  name  to  this  remarkable 
species  of  Chevalier  is  only  uttered  by  the  adults ;  and  the 
call  of  the  young  when  associated  by  themselves  appears  to 
be  a  kind  of  shrill  and  plaintive  whistle  almost  like  that  of  the 
Curlew.  The  Willet  subsists  chiefly  on  small  shell-fish,  aqt:atic 
insects,  their  larvae  and  mollusca,  in  quest  of  which  it  constantly 
resois  to  the  muddy  shores  and  estuaries  at  low  water.  In 
the  fall,  when  the  flocks  of  young  birds  asso'^iate,  which  may 
be  easily  known  by  the  grayness  of  their  plumage,  they  are 
selected  by  the  gunners  in  preference  to  the  older  and  darker 
birds,  being  tender,  fat,  and  fine-flavored  game.  In  the 
months  of  October  and  November  they  gradually  pass  oa  to 
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their  winter  quarters  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  continent. 
Tnnsient  flocks  of  the  young,  bred  in  high  latitudes,  visit  the 
shores  of  Cohasset  by  the  middle  of  August ;  but  timorous, 
wild,  and  wandering,  they  soon  hasten  to  rejoin  th«i  host  they 
had  accidentally  forsaken. 

The  VVillet  -s  found  throuiiliout  temperate  North  America:  but 
the  birds  breeJing  011  the  Great  I'laiiis  have  lately  been  separated 
Irom  typical  scniipalhiata.  The  general  breeding  area  of  the  pres- 
ent race  is  given  by  Mr.  I).  G.  Klliot  as  "from  latitude  56=  to 
Texas."  The  bird  is  rarely  .seen  in  New  Kngland  and  the  .Maritime 
I'rovinces  in  summer,  thouijli  (|uite  common  in  hofli  re<;ions  durinti 
the  fall  migration,  and  breeding  in  numl)ers  to  tlie  southward  of 
Long  Island.  Only  a  few  examples  have  been  seen  in  the  region 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  though  farther  south  it  is  not  unconuuon  in 
the  interior. 
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Note.  —  In  iSSj  Mr.  William  brewster  discovered  that  the 
Willets  breeding  west  of  tlie  .Mississippi  differed  from  Eastern 
birds  in  size,  color,  and  markings,  the  Western  race  being  "larger, 
with  a  longer,  slenderer  bill :  the  dark  markings  above  fewer, 
finer,  and  fainter  on  a  much  paler  (grayish  drab)  ground  ;  those 
beneath  duller,  more  confused,  or  broken,  and  bordered  by  j/u.k- 
ish  salmon,  which  often  spreads  over  or  suffuses  the  entire  imder 
parts  excepting  the  abdomen.  Middle  tail-feathers  either  quite 
immaculate  or  very  faintly  barred.  ...  In  the  plain  gray  and 
white  winter  dress  the  two  forms  ajjpear  to  be  distinguished  only 
by  size  "  (Breu>ster) 

Mr.  r.rewster  namefl  the  new  form  the  Wr.sTru{\  Wii.i.iir  (.V. 
stinipalmata  inortiata^.  This  r. ice  breeds  on  the  plains  west  to 
the  Rocky  Mount. ms  ••  from  the  source  of  the  Saskatchewan  to 
California.*'  and  in  winter  is  found  (in  tlie  coasts  of  the  South 
-Atlantic  and  Gulf  .States. 
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RUFF. 
Pavoxcella  pugnax. 

Char.  Upper  jiarts  varial)le,  but  usually  mottled  black,  chestnut,  buff, 
and  gray  ;  lower  back  dark  brown,  with  margin  of  chestnut  or  buff,  wings 
and  tail  dusky  brown;  neck  and  breast  bufl";  belly  dull  white.  During 
the  matinc;  season  —  .May  and  June  —  the  male  drops  the  feathers  from 
the  sides  ni  the  face,  and  reddish  warts  apjicar  there;  at  this  time,  also, 
he  wears  a  shield-like  erectile  ruff, —  whence  the  name.  Length  about 
12  inches. 

A'fst.  On  a  dry  knoll  in  a  swainp  in  the  midst  of  a  clump  of  coarse 
grass  or  sedges  ;  a  slight  depression  lined  with  dead  grass. 

^'•AX^-  4;  pale  olive  or  olive  gray,  spotted  with  reddish  brown;  1.60 
X  1.15. 

The  Ruff  is  a  distinctly  European  species,  —  it  i.s  rare  on  the 
British   Isles,  —  but  so  many  examples   have  been  taken   on  tliis 
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side  of  the  Atlantic  that  thu  birtP.s  claim  to  consideration  in  tlic 
present  connection  cannot  i)e  iL^nored.  ^'el  it  must  be  consideied 
as  a  stragjiler  only,  —  an  accidenlai  wanderer.  Il>  ijreedinu  area 
hes  amid  tlie  ilesolate  tundras  of  northern  Siberia,  and  southward 
to  the  fountains  of  the  iJ.uuibe  and  the  upper  val!c\  of  tiie  Amoor. 
From  there  11  migrates  in  the  autumn  into  Africa  and  southern 
Ahia. 

The  exam[jles  that  have  been  obtained  in  America  were  taken 
chiefly  along  the  Atlantic  hhoie  between  Long  Island  and  tlie  Hay 
of  Fundy.  There  is  only  one  specimen  recorded  from  the  (ireat 
Lake  region.  —  taken  near  Toronto. 

The  Kuff  ditiers  from  all  others  of  the  Waders  in  appearance 
and  in  haliits.  The  long  teatliers  of  tlie  male  render  him  e.isily 
distinuui>iie(l.  and  his  polygamous  habits  c[uile  a>  thoroughly  .sep 
arate  him.  Instead  of  wooing  a  mate  after  the  manner  of  their 
congeners  these  wild  libertines  tight  for  a  bevy  oi  mistresses,  the 
pluckiest  tighter  winning  tlic  largest  harem. 

These  contests  are  not  rough  and  tumble  melee,  but  orderly 
conducted  duels.  They  occur  on  a  comnuju  battlc-:iround.  where 
generation  after  generation  of  the  birtls  .i.-<semblc  to  do  combat  for 
the  possession  of  the  females,  —  called  Reeves, — and  these  gather 
within  sigl  '.  and  urge  on  their  favorites.  The  tiattle-ground.-^  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  swamp,  and  usually  on  an  elevated  knoll  in  an  open 
space. 

During  the  encounter  the  combatants  appear  intensf^-ly  e.xcited 
and  act  as  if  in  desperation,  and  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  is 
increased  by  the  wild  screams  of  the  Reeves.  The  duels  are  not 
to  the  death,  however,  nor  are  they  in  the  least  degree  bloody 
affairs.  These  birds  have  sense  enough  to  spar  for  point.s  ;  slug- 
ging is  barred.  The  attack  is  made  wlioliy  with  the  bill,  —  they 
never  strike  with  the  foot,  like  a  game-coik,  as  .some  writers  have 
stated.  —  and  a  few  rounds  end  the  affray,  with  no  more  harm  to 
the  partici|)ants  than  an  encounter  with  foils  to  human  rivals.  The 
weaker  bird  retires,  and  the  victor  awaits  another  adversary.  Occa- 
sionallv  two  or  three  duels  are  in  |)rogrcss  .it  one  time. 

As  might  be  e.xpected,  such  habits  are  no»  condu(  ive  to  domestic 
felicity.  The  Reeve  is  soon  abandoned  by  her  temporary  lover, 
and  when  nesting-time  arrives  she  is  forced  to  build  her  nest  alone, 
and  alone  she  rears  her  barbaric  brood. 
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GREATER   YELLOW-LEGS. 

TATTLER.      STOXE    SNIPE.      WINTER    YELLOW- 
LEG. 


TOIAMJS    MELANOLEUCUS. 

Chak.  Upper  parts  dark  ash  varied  with  gray  and  white  ,  upper  tail- 
coverts  white;  under  parts  white,  breast  and  siiies  with  dark  streak-.  In 
winter  the  plumage  i?  paler,  the  breast  almost  immaculate.  I^>dl  long  and 
slender;  legs  long.     Length  about  14  inches. 

A't'sL  On  the  edge  of  marsh  or  open  swamj) ;  a  slight  depression  hned 
with  grass  and  weed  sterns. 

AV.v-i-  A  ;  ^u"  g'''\v  or  dark  buff  marked  with  brown  and  hiac  ;  1.45  X 
1.20. 

The  Greater  Yellow-Shanks,  or  I'ell-Tale,  so  remarkable  for 
Its  noise  and  vigilance,  arrives  on  the  coast  of  the  Middle 
States  early  in  April,  and  jKOceeding  principally  by  an  inland 
route,  is  seen  in  abundance  as  far  north  a-,  the  plains  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  where,  no  doubt,  in  those  desolate  and  secluded 
marshes,  far  from  the  prying  eye  and  persecuting  hand  oi  man. 
the  princi'^al  part  of  tiie  sjjccies  ])ass  the  period  of  reproduc- 
tion, reapi)earing  in  the  cooler  ])arts  of  the  L'nion  towards  the 
close  of  August ;  yet  so  extensive  is  tiie  breeding-range  of  the 
Tell-Tale  that  many  continue  to  occupy  the  mar-,hes  ol 
the  Middle  States  untii  the  approach  of  cold  weather  in  the 
month  of  November,  breeding  in  their  favorite  resorts  on  the 
borders  of  bogs,  securing  the  nest  in  a  tuft  of  rank  grass  or 
sedge,  and  laying  four  eggs  of  a  dingy  white  irregularly  market! 
with  spots  of  daik  brown  or  black,  and  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Hutchins,  are  large  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  ami  uf  similar 
markings  in  their  Northern  breeding-])laces.  In  Massachusetts, 
as  with  many  other  birds,  the  present  is  so  uncommon  a  >pc- 
cies  that  it  may  be  considered  almost  as  a  straggler,  arriving 
in  autumn  with  the  few  flocks  which  touch  at  the  coast  <jf  Lab- 
rador and  Newfoundland,  confining  their  visits,  widi  Curlews, 
(Jodwits,  and  many  other  wading  birds,  chiefly  to  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Gai)e  Cod  and  Cape  Ann,  where  multitudes  ol 
these  birds  transiently  assemble  in  spring  anil  autumn  (partic- 
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ularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Chatham  and  Ipswich),  and  of  which 
but  few  penetrate  ia&xod.  thear  next  visit  being  usually  to  the 
shores  of  Long  Island  .:.  lihirir  further  progress  to  the  South. 
In  the  spring,  however.  ag  the  long-continued  eastwardiy 

st(jrms  of  this  climate.  HiT^v  are  led  to  go  inland  by  a  more 
favorable  route,  and  lioiue  tieen  seen  at  this  season  by  Mr. 
Say  on  the  banks  of  the  .^OJ:^^uu^  on  their  way  to  the  ulterior 
of  the  coutment. 

The  vociferous  vngiLir.  :  the  Tcll-'rale  has  justly  stigma- 
tized him  with  the  prc^<  ;ijc  :  f<»r  no  sooner  does  the  gun- 
ner appear  than  his  I  ■■.4  lud  shrill  whistle  of  about  four 
rapidly  repeated  note-,  -  jn^taatly  heard  as  he  luounis  on 
wing,  and  proves  generally  «)» ^^od  a  warning  to  all  the  rest  (jf 
his  feathered  neighbur-.  •  ]  particularly  die  vigilant  Ducks, 
that  the  whole,  to  the  f:  -jt  (iisappointment  of  the  fowler, 
at  once  accompany  th  ■  ihful  and  officious  sentinel.  At 
times,  indeed,  without  irticular  motive    to   excitement, 

except  perhaps  that  oi  h ■,..    and  vigor,  they  are  seen  to  rise 

high  in  the  air,  chattennz'  -n'jt  loudly  as  still  to  be  lieartl  when 
beyond  the  reach  )( the  -••}«"-  From  their  note  they  are  called 
by  the  Cree  Indians  ui  Huadson  IJay  SasashriV,  and  in  this 
part  of  New  Kngland  they  ire  usually  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Winter  Yellow- Leg, 

The  Tell-Tales,  aftrr  "  •  •  _-  tip  a  summer  residence  in  the 
marshes,  are  no  longer  vr,;^arjous  until  the  return  o{  winter, 
when,  with  the  addition  ■'  ■•  •.  }oung,  they  rove  about  in  small 
partic::  until  their  fmal  ii-.r  -  ■■<-  for  the  South,  bike  most  of 
the  species,  they  frequent  »  .-.-.ly.  bogs  and  the  muddy  margins 
of  creeks  and  inlets,  where  JlBtcy  are  often  seen  in  quest  of  food 
or  standing  in  a  watchtiial  poslaare,  alternately  balancing  them- 
selves, raising  or  lowering  nht  bead  and  tail,  and  on  the  least 
appearance  of  danger  ot  smrptise.  which  they  readily  perceive 
from  the  elevation  of  th  •  .  nd  the  open  places  in  which 
they  feed,  their  loud  w  :  .  is  jnstantly  heard  and  the  tim- 
orous and  less  vvatchfui  :'  ■  k-  are  again  in  motion.  ilcy 
sometimes  penetrate,  ^  -.  '  in  small  numbers,  some  way 
inland  along  the  muddy    -.:  -•         f  estuaries  and  rivers  to  the 
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extent  of  tide-water.  Althougli  tliey  live  j)rincipally  upon  the 
insects  and  larvae  they  Inid  in  the  marshes,  at  a  later  period 
they  also  pay  occasional  visits  to  the  strand  in  (juest  of  niol- 
liisca,  small  shrimps,  and  minute  shcll-fish,  the  ordinary  fare  of 
the  true  Sandpijiers.  In  the  fall,  when  fat,  their  llesh  is  highly 
esteemed,  and  they  are  frecjuently  brought  to  market. 

Tlir  'I\'ll-'l"alc  occurs  throughout  tlii.s  I'-a.stern  IM-ovincc,  breed- 
ing from  about  latiludo  50  degrees  northward,  and  wintering  in 
brazil  and  L'liiii.  In  the  We.st  it  breeds  as  far  south  as  Iowa  and 
Northern  Ilhuois.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  the  iiirds  are  known  as 
migrants  ( liiitly.  thouL;h  Mr.  lW\-wster  reports  tinding  nunil)ers  on 
Anticosti  in  sununer,  and  11  lew  iuue  been  seen  in  Xew  ICiigl.ind 
at  tluil  s'-ason. 


YE  I. LOW-LEGS. 

SUMMER    VKI.LOW-I.KCS.     I.F-'SSER    VEI.I.OW- LEOS. 
ToTWls    I  I.\vn>KS. 

Char.  Upper  ])arts  dark  ash  varied  with  black,  white,  and  gray  ; 
Tipjiei  lail-coverts  white,  streaked  with  dusky;  tail  ashv,  barred  witli 
wliite  ;  wini^s  (hisky;  under  parts  white,  the  breast  and  sides  streaked 
witli  diiskv.  In  winter  tlie  plumage  is  paler;  the  u])per  i)arts  arc  plain 
asli,  with  few  and  less  distinct  markings.     Length  al)<)Ut  li  inches 

AVmY.  Amid  the  bushes  on  tiie  margin  of  a  marsh  or  lake;  a  slight 
depression  scantily  lined  with  grass  or  leaves. 

^'Vs^-  4  1  t'""  ''^I'f  '"■  P^lf^  drab,  marked  with  brown  and  dull  lilac; 
1.70  X   1. 15. 

The  W'llow-Shanks,  in  certain  situations,  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  common  bird  of  the  family  in  America.  Its  sum- 
mer residence,  or  breeding-station,  even  extends  from  the 
Middle  States  to  the  Northern  extremity  of  the  continent, 
where  it  is  seen,  solitary  or  in  p;iirs.  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
lakes,  or  m  marshes,  in  every  situation  contiguous  to  the 
ocean.  And  though  the  young  and  old  are  found  throughout 
the  warm  season  of  the  year  in  so  many  places,  the  nest  and 
eggs  are  yet  entirely  unknown.  Calcidating  from  the  first 
appearance  of  the  brood  abroad,  the  females  conmience  laying 
by  the  middle  of  Jtme,  and  are  seen  in  this  neighborhood  at 
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that  season.  The-^e  birds  reside  chiefly  in  tiie  salt-marshes, 
and  fre{iuent  low  flats  and  estuaries  at  the  ebb  of  the  tide, 
wadin;^'  in  the  mud  in  (juest  of  worms,  insects,  and  other  small 
marine  and  fluviatile  anunaK.  They  seldom  leave  these  mari- 
time situations,  except  driven  from  the  coast  b}'  storms,  when 
they  may  occasionally  be  seen  in  low  and  wet  meadows  as  far 
inland  as  the  extent  of  tide-water.  The  Wllow-Shanks  have  a 
sharp  whistle  of  three  or  four  short  note>,  which  they  repeal 
when  alarmed  and  when  flying,  and  sometimes  utter  a  simple, 
low,  .md  rather  hoarse  call,  which  i)asses  from  one  to  the 
other  at  the  moment  of  rising  on  the  wing.  They  are  very 
impatient  of  any  intrusion  on  their  haunts,  and  thus  often 
betray,  like  the  ])re(  eding,  the  ai)proach  of  the  sportsman  to 
the  less  vigilant  of  the  feathered  tribes,  b\  flying  around  his 
head,  with  hanging  legs  and  ilroo])ing  wings,  uttering  incessant 
and  querulous  cries. 

How  tar  they  proceed  to  the  .South  in  the  course  of  the 
winter  is  yet  unknown  ;  they  howe\er,  I  believe,  leave  the 
boundaries  of  the  I'nion.  .\t  the  api)roach  of  winter,  previous 
to  their  departure  for  the  .South,  they  an'  observed  to  coflect 
in  small  flocks  and  halt  for  a  time  on  the  >hores  of  Hudson 
Bay.  Accumulated  numbers  are  now  also  seen  to  visit  New 
England,  though  man\  probably  i)ass  on  to  their  hibernal 
retreats  by  an  inland  route  like  the  preceding,  having  indeed 
been  seen  in  the  spring  on  the  shores  of  the  Missouri  in  j)ar- 
ticular  situations  by  Mr.  Say.  They  also  seem  to  resi<le  no  less 
in  the  interior  than  on  the  coast,  as  they  were  observed  on 
the  shores  of  Red  River,  of  Lake  \\'inni])eg  (latitude  49  de- 
grees), on  the  iith  of  August  by  the  same  gentleman;  thus 
subsisting  indifferently  on  the  ]tro*luctions  of  fresh  as  well  as 
salt  water.  At  the  approach  of  autumn  small  flocks  here  also 
accomixany  the  Upland  IMover  {Tofanits  hartramius),  flying 
high  and  whistling  as  they  |)roceed  inland  to  feed,  but  return- 
ing again  towards  the  marshes  of  the  sea-coast  to  roost.  Some- 
times, and  perhaps  more  commonly  at  the  approach  of  stormy 
weather,  they  are  seen  in  small  restless  bands  roving  over  the 
salt-marshes  anil  tacking  and  turning  along  the  meanders  of 
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the  river,  now  crossing,  then  returning  ;  a  moment  alighting,  the 
next  on  the  wmg.  They  then  sjjread  out  and  reconnoitre  ;  again 
closing  in  a  loose  jjhalanx,  the  glittering  of  their  wings  anti 
snow-white  tails  are  seen  conspicuous  as  they  mount  into  the 
higher  regions  of  the  air;  and  now  intent  on  some  more  dis- 
tant excursion,  they  rise,  whistling  on  their  way,  high  over  the 
village  spire  and  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  i)ursue  their  way 
to  some  other  clime  or  to  (.'xplort.'  new  marshes  and  visit  other 
coasts  more  protiuctiv"  of  their  favorite  fare.  While  ^;kimmlng 
along  the  surfaf  'i*"  the  neighboring  river,  I  have  been  amusetl 
by  the  sociabihi  -  ll,  •■  '  wandering  waders.  As  they  course 
steadily  along,  the  ;  trty,  ;-•  cr  very  numerous,  would  be  jouied 
by  some  straggling  Peejis,  wao  all  in  unison  j)ursue  tlieir  route 
together  like  common  wanderers  or  travellers,  pleasctl  and 
defended  by  the  access  of  any  company. 

Ijeing  a  i)lentiful  species,  ])articularly  in  the  latter  end  of 
summer,  when  the  young  begin  to  Hock,  it  is  frequent  in  the 
markets  of  lU)ston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Ijaltimore, — 
with  us  more  particularly  abundant  about  the  middle  of  August  ; 
and  being  then  fat  and  well  flavored,  is  esteemed  for  the 
table.  From  the  symj)athy  of  these  birds  for  each  other,  they 
may  be  shot  with  facility  if  the  sportsman,  on  the  first  dis- 
charge, permits  the  wounded  birds  to  flutter  about,  ns  in  that 
case  the  flock  will  usually  make  a  circuit,  and  alighting  repeat- 
edly at  the  cries  of  their  wounded  companions,  the  greater 
l)art  of  them  may  be  shot  down  before  they  perceive  the  real 
nature  of  their  danger,  lake  Plovers  they  can  also  be  called 
around  the  sportsman  liy  an  imitation  of  their  whistle. 

This  species  is  more  abundant  in  the  .Mississippi  V^ilk y  than  ihe 
drcate!"  \  ellou-Legs ;  but  on  the  .\tlantic  shores  die  smaller  bird 
is  seldom  seen  in  the  spring,  and  is  not  always  common  during  tlie 
autumn,  ll  breeds  from  .Minnesota,  Nortliern  Illinois.  Oiiio,  and 
Northern  New  York  northward  to  the  Arctic,  and  winters  in  South 
America. 
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SOLirARV   SANDPII'KR. 

GREEN    SANDIMPKR. 
TOTAN'US    SOI.ITARIUS. 

CiIAR.  Upper  parts  brownish  olive,  spottcfl  and  streaked  with  white; 
wingj  and  tail  dusky,  outer  tail-fcalhcrs  white  with  dark  bars  ;  under 
parts  white,  breast  and  sides  with  dark  markings.  In  winter  the  plumage 
of  the  upper  parts  is  dark  ash,  and  the  markings  are  less  distinct. 

AVi/.  C)n  a  dry  knoll  in  a  wet  meadow  or  on  the  margin  of  a  pond, — 
a  slight  depression  scantily  lined  with  grass. 

•^vs"^-     '   P'l''^    '^"ff    thickly    marked    with    Ijrown    and    lilac; 

1.30  X   0.90. 

The  Solitary  Tatler  of  Wilson  is  probably,  with  the  change 
of  seasons,  a  general  inhabitant  of  the  whole  North  American 
continent.  Early  in  May  it  arrives  in  Pennsylvania  from  the 
South,  and  a  few  individuals  remain  to  breed,  according  to 
the  above  author,  in  the  marshy  solitudes  of  the  mountains  of 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Pennsylvania ;  the  greater  part  of  the 
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spt'cies  j)rorec'(l,  however,  to  the  boreal  regions  ,1-;  far  as  the 
extremity  ol'  the  continent.  According  to  l\i(:har<Uon,  il 
makes  no  nest,  but  merely  deposits  its  eggi  on  the  bare  beach 
(H  the  gravelly  banks  ot'  rivers ;  in  such  situations  or  near 
mountain  springs,  brooks,  or  pooK,  these  birdi  are  seen  solitary 
(jr  by  jiairs,  running  swiftly  when  alarmed  or  in  |)ursuil  ot"  their 
prey,  and  seldom  taking  wing  until  hard  pressed,  on  whi<  h 
occasion  they  make  a  short  circular  flight,  and  soon  alight  near 
the  same  place  to  renew  their  search  for  subsistence.  Occa- 
sionally the  I'atler  stops  and  wat(  hes  the  observer,  often  nod- 
ding or  balancing  it;,  head  and  tail  almost  in  tiie  manner  of 
the  European  Wagtail  ( J/< '/(/<///(/ ).  It  is  extremely  unsuspi- 
cious of  danger,  proceeding  in  its  usual  occupation  almost 
unconcerned  when  nearly  ap|)roached  ;  in  fact,  the  safety  of 
these  birds  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  their  solitary  and 
retiring  habits,  as  they  are  never  seen  on  the  strand  of  the  sea, 
nor  collected  into  flocks,  so  as  either  to  fall  in  the  [)rincipal 
path  of  the  fowler,  or  to  present  themselves  in  sufflcient 
numbers  for  a  successful  shot.  Their  flesh,  however,  is  well 
flavored,  and  they  are  usually  fat. 

in  Massachusetts  Solitary  Tatlers  are  only  seen  at  the 
commencement  of  cool  weather.  About  the  beginning  of 
September  they  arrive  in  single  pairs  apparently  from  the 
North,  at  which  time  also  they  are  supposed  to  descend  from 
their  breeding-resorts  in  the  mountains,  and  now  frequent  the 
miry  borders  of  tide-water  streams  and  estuaries,  a>,  well  as 
small  pomls,  and,  in  short,  any  situation  which  affords  the 
means  of  subsistence  with  little  labor.  'I'hey  feed  principally 
upon  insects  such  as  small  coleoptera  and  caterpillars. 

A  pair,  but  oftener  a  single  individual,  have  usually  fre 
quented  very  familiarly  the  small  fish-pond  in  the  Botanic 
Clarden  in  Cambridge.  Attracted  by  the  numerous  Donatim 
and  their  larvae,  which  feed  upon  the  water-lily  {Nympluca 
odorata),  I  observed  one  of  them  tripping  along  upon  the 
sinking  leaves  with  great  agility,  expanding  its  wings  and  gently 
flitting  over  the  treacherous  element  in  the  manner  of  the  Rail. 
At  another  time  probably  the  same  individual    (who  at  first 
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was  acconipamcd  by  a  mate)  was  seen  tl.iy  after  tlay  t(»lk(  t- 
mg  inserts,  ami  coiUriiledly  roting  m  the  iiUerval  on  liie 
border  of  the  jjoiid.  I  he  water  having  been  ret  eniU  let  oft", 
thi-  Illy  leaves  and  insect-,  were  ctnered  with  nuid  ;  a>  >>«ii)m 
then  as  our  little  familiar  and  ileanly  visitor  had  swallowed  a 
lew  of  tin '^e  insects,  he  washed  them  tlown  with  a  drink  (j1  the 
water,  antl  at  the  same  time  took  the  pret  aution  to  ( leanse  his 
bill  an'l  ."..roat.  Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  that  however  dirtv 
the  emi)loyment  of  these  shore-binU  may  be,  so  ne.it  are  they 
in  all  their  habits  that  not  a  stain  or  a  soil  i-^  allowed  for  a 
moment  to  remain  upon  their  limbs  or  plumage.  Tin-,  species 
is  usually  silent  except  whe  t  suddenly  llushed,  at  whuli  times 
it  utters  a  sharp  whistle  like  most  of  the  other  kinds  to  which 
it  is  related. 

'I'his  bird  is  said  to  swim  and  dive  with  great  faeiHty  when 
disal)hHl  from  Hying,  and  proceed  under  water  like  llu-  Divers. 

The  Solitary  .Saiulpiper  is  a  ratlv.r  common  bird,  Ijrcrdini;  from 
about  latitude  45°  to  the  lower  fur  countries.  A  few  jxiirs  reiuaiii 
in  New  laiglaiul  during  the  summer  months. 

Until  (|uite  recently  the  nest  and  eggs  of  this  bird  were  unknown, 
and  even  now  so  few  have  been  discovered,  and  these  few  so 
imi)erfectly  identilied,  tiiat  fresh  discoveries  will  be  welcomed. 

My  friend  Hanks  thinks  he  found  an  egg  on  the  shore  of  Lily 
Liike.  near  St.  John,  in  1S80.  and  very  probably  he  is  correct; 
but  he  could  not  prove  it  absolutely,  for  he  could  not  get  sight  of 
the  parent  on  the  nest  or  moving  away  from  it.  The  nest  was 
in  an  open  meadow,  and  within  sight  for  a  considerable  distance; 
but  though  the  egg  was  always  warm  when  visited,  the  parent  man- 
aged to  elude  discovery.  The  oidy  bird  of  the  family  seen  in  that 
vicinity  during  the  time  the  nest  was  under  observation  being  of 
the  present  species,  and  the  nest  and  egg  being  somewhat  ditterent 
from  those  other  shore-birds  known  to  breed  there,  led  Hanks  to 
suppose  that  the  .Solitary  must  be  tlie  parent.  The  egg  found  by 
Hanks  was  pale  butf  marked  with  brown.  i)ut  a  sit  of  eggs  taken 
in  Vermont  by  .Mr.  Richardson,  the  only  authentic  set  recorded, 
were  described  by  Dr.  Hrewer  as  "light  drab." 


NoTK.  —  One  example  each  of  the  Gref.n  Shank  {Totanus 
nehularius)  and  the  (ii<ii:N  S.vndi'II'KK  iT.  ochropus),  both  birds 
of  the  Old  World,  have  been  taken  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  tirst 
named  in  Florida,  the  other  in  Nova  Scotia. 
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SVOTVl'A)    SANDPirHR. 

TIP-UP.     TF.r.TKK  TAII,.     PEET-WEET. 

AcmiS    MACILAKIA, 

Ch^R  Above,  bright  ash,  tinged  with  green  of  a  metallic  lustre  and 
marked  with  Mack  sjiots  ;.  white  line  over  the  eyes;  wings  dusky  ;  under 
part«>  white,  profusely  spotteil  with  dull  brown.  In  winter  the  upiK-rjiarts 
are  gravish  olive,  and  the  under  parts  white  without  spots.  Length  ab<jut 
7*4  inches. 

,\>ic/.  Xear  the  shore  of  river  or  lake  or  on  the  margin  of  a  pasture, 
under  a  bush,  or  amid  tussock  of  grass  or  weeds,  —  a  sh'ght  depression 
lined  »rith  grass,  moss,  or  leaves. 

£gZf-    A-  dull  buff  or  creamy,  spotted  with  dark  brown  :  1.^5  X  0.90 

The  Peet-Wcet  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  and  common  of 
all  the  New  I'ngland  marsh-hinls,  arrivini^  along  our  river 
shores  and  low  meadows  about  the  beginning  of  May  fmm 
their  mild  or  tropical  winter-quarters  in  Mexico,  and  probably 
the  adjoining  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  By  the  20th  of 
April,  Wilson  obsened  the  arrival  of  these  birds  on  the  shores 
of  the  large  rivers  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  They  migrate 
and  breed  from  the  Middle  States  in  all  probability  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  St.  Lawrence  or  f^irther,  but  were  not  seen  by 
Dr.  Richardson  or  any  of  the  Arctic  voyagers  in  the  remote 
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bonal  rcj;ions  or  aruuml  IIuiIm)!!  Hay,  as  had  been  asscrlcti  by 
IluK  hin^on. 

As  soon  as  the  I'eet-NVcet  arrives  on  the  coasts,  small  roving 
flocks  are  seen  at  variou<>  times  of  the  <iay  ct)ursing  rapidly 
aloni^  the  borders  of  our  ti<le-\vater  streanis.  llyinn  ^\vlft  iiid 
rather  low,  in  circuitous  sweejjs  alonj^  tiie  meanders  of  the 
(  rctk  or  river,  and  occasionally  cros-iing  from  siile  to  side  in 
a  more  sportive  and  cheerl'ul  inicn  than  they  assume  at  the 
close  of  autumn,  when  foraginj^  becomes  less  certain.  W  hile 
Hyint:  t)Ut  in  liiese  wide  circuits,  agitated  by  superior  feelings 
tt)  those  of  hunger  and  necessity,  we  hear  the  shores  re-echo 
the  shrill  and  ra|)i(t  wliislle  of  Vtvr/,  '7tvv/,  '7tv<7,  ';i7Y/,  u>u- 
ally  (losing  the  note  with  something  like  a  warble  as  they 
ai)proa(h  their  companions  on  the  strand.  The  cry  then  again 
varies  to  'pcft,  u'cct  7ccel  avvA  beginning  high  and  gradually 
declining  into  a  somewhat  plaiiuivi-  tone.  As  the  season 
advanc  e>,  our  little  lively  marine  wanderers  often  trace  the 
streams  some  distance  into  the  interior,  nesting  usually  in  the 
fresh  meadows  among  tiu-  grass,  sometimes  even  near  the 
house  ;  and  1  have  seen  tin  ir  eggs  laid  in  a  strawberry  bed, 
whence  the  ycjung  and  old,  pleased  with  their  allowed  protec- 
tion, familiarly  i)rol»i'd  the  margin  of  an  adjoining  duck-pond 
for  their  usual  fare  of  worms  and  insects. 

lake  the  preceding  species,  but  more  frequently,  tlu  y  have 
the  habit  of  balancing  or  wagging  the  tail,  in  which  even  the 
young  join  as  soon  as  they  are  Hedged.  I'rom  the  middle  to  the 
close  of  May,  as  they  happen  to  arrive  in  the  different  climates 
chosen  for  their  summer  residence,  the  pairs  seceding  frijni 
their  companions  seek  out  a  site  for  their  nest,  which  is  always 
in  a  dry,  open  field  of  grass  or  grain,  sometimes  in  the  seclu- 
sion and  shade  of  a  field  of  maize,  but  most  commonly  in  a  dry 
pasture  contiguous  to  the  sea-shore  ;  and  in  some  of  the  soli- 
tary ai.  1  small  sea-islands,  several  pairs  sometimes  nest  near  to 
each  other,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  noisy  nurseries  (jf 
the  quailing  Terns.  The  nest,  sunk  into  the  bosom  of  a  grassy 
tuft,  is  slightly  made  of  its  withered  tops,  and  with  a  thin 
lining  of  hay   or  bent.     The  eggs,  four   in  number,  are  of  a 
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grayish  yellow  or  dull  cream  color  marked  uiih  a  great  num- 
ber of  ii>ccks  and  spots  of  dark  brown,  with  a  \  cry  few  of  a 
somewhat  lighter  shade,  the  whole  most  numerous  at  the  larger 
end  :  they  are  abcmt  one  and  one  fourth  inches  in  length,  and 
very  wide  at  the  greater  end.  On  being  flushed  from  hereggs, 
the  female  goes  utf  without  uttering  any  com{)laint ;  but  when 
^lirprisetl  with  her  young,  bhe  practises  all  the  arts  of  dissimu- 
lation common  to  many  other  birds,  fluttering  in  the  path  as 
if  badly  wounded,  and  generally  succeeds  in  this  way  so  fjtr  to 
deceive  a  dog,  or  perhaps  s<}uirrel.  as  to  cause  them  to  over- 
look the  broo«i  for  whose  protection  these  instinctive  arts  are 
practised.  Nor  are  the  young  without  their  artful  instinct,  for 
on  hearing  the  reiterated  cries  of  their  parents,  they  scatter 
about,  and  s*juatting  still  in  the  withered  grass,  almost  exactly 
their  color,  it  is  with  careful  search  very  difficult  to  discover 
them,  so  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  they  would  be  overlooked, 
and  only  be  endangered  by  the  tread,  which  they  would  en- 
dure sooner  than  betray  their  conscious  retreat. 

At  a  later  i>erio<l  the  shores  and  marshes  resound  with  the 
c|uick.  clear,  and  oft-repeated  note  oi ptit  wlet.  pcct  nut/,  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  plaintive  call  on  the  young  of  /<v/.  /»eef  peet  ? 
pt't't  ^  If  this  is  not  answered  by  the  scattered  brood,  a  reite- 
rated ^li'eety  ^Tiurtf,  'rfrr/,  'xvait  ^7vait  is  heard,  the  voice  drop- 
ping on  the  final  syllables.  The  whole  marsh  and  the  shores 
at  times  echo  to  this  loud,  lively,  and  solicitous  call  of  the 
affectionate  parents  for  their  brood.  The  cr)-,  of  course,  is 
most  frequent  towar«ls  evening,  when  the  little  fiimily.  sep- 
arated by  the  necessity  of  scattering  themselves  over  the 
ground  in  quest  of  food,  are  again  desirous  of  reassembling  to 
roost.  The  young  as  soon  as  hatched  nm  about  in  the  grass, 
and  utter  from  the  first  a  weak,  plaintive /^r/,  at  length  more 
frequent  and  audible :  ;  nd  an  imitation  of  the  whistle  of  'ptet 
weet  is  almost  sure  to  meet  with  an  answer  from  the  symfia- 
thi/ing  brcKxIs  which  now  throng  our  marshes.  When  the  note 
appears  to  be  answered,  the  parents  hurry  and  repeat  their 
call  with  great  quickness.  The  late  Mr.  William  Bartram,  so 
long  and  happily  devoted  to  the  study  of  Nature,  with  which 
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he  delighted  to  associate,  informed  Wilson  of  tlic  spirite»l  de- 
fence which  one  of  these  Tect-Weets  made  oi  her  young 
against  the  attacks  of  a  (iround  Scjuirrel.  'Ihe  place  was  un 
the  river  shore  ;  the  fema'e  had  thrown  herself,  with  her  two 
young  behin<l  her,  between  them  an<l  the  land  ;  and  at  every 
attempt  of  the  enemy  t  )  seize  them  by  a  circuitous  sweep,  she 
raised  both  her  wings  almost  j)erpen(licularly,  and  assuming  this 
formidable  appearance,  rushed  towards  the  squirrel,  who,  intimi- 
dated by  this  show  of  resistance,  instantly  retreated  ;  but  soon 
returning,  was  met.  as  before,  in  front  and  tlank  by  the  res<jlute 
bird,  who.  with  her  wings  and  plumage  bristled  up,  seemed 
swelled  to  twice  her  u>>ual  ^i/e.  The  young  crowdetl  together 
behind  her,  sensible  of  their  peril,  moving  backwards  and  for- 
wards as  she  advanced  or  retreated.  In  this  way  the  contest 
enduretl  for  about  ten  minutes,  when,  as  the  strength  of  our 
little  heroine  began  to  fail,  the  friendly  presence  of  the  humane 
relater  put  an  end  to  the  uneriual  and  doubtful  contest. 

Young  and  old,  previous  to  their  departure,  fre(|ucnt  the  sea- 
shores like  most  of  the  species,  but  never  associate  with  other 
kinds  nor  become  gregarious,  living  always  in  families  til!  the 
time  of  their  de|)arture,  which  usually  occurs  about  the  middle 
of  October.  While  near  the  shore  they  feed  on  small  shrimps, 
coleoptera,  and  probably  also  mollusca. 

The  Spotted  Sandpiper  is  abundant  throiiglinut  North  America. 
It  breeds  in  New  Kn^land  (tliouc^ii  sparingly  to  the  southward  oi 
latitude  43°).  westward  to  the  Pacific  and  northward  to  Ala.ska. 
Mr.  U.  G.  LUiol  says:  ••  In  the  Rocky  .Mountains  this  species  is 
found  at  high  elevations,  even  up  to  the  limit  of  timber,  and  is  as 
much  at  home  at  sucii  loitv  heiirhts  as  at  tlie  level  of  the  sea." 
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WADING   HIRDS. 


BARTRAMI  AN    SAN  DPI  PER. 

Ul'LANl)    I'LOVEK.     FIELD    I'LOVEK. 

Barir^vmia  i,( )N(;icaui)A. 

Char.  Upper  parts  brown,  varied  witli  buff  and  black  ;  crown  du.iky 
and  divided  by  line  of  buff;  wings  and  ninip  dusky  ;  outer  tail-feathers 
rich  buff  and  with  a  subterniinal  band  of  black  and  tips  of  white;  under 
parts  light  buff,  paler  on  chin  ;  breast  streaked  with  dusky.  I'lill  about 
as  long  as  the  head  ;  legs  rather  long.     Length  about  12  inches. 

AVjV.  In  an  open  pasture  or  old  meadow,  —  a  mere  depression  in  the 
turf. 

/'rKX-f-  4 ;  I^'il*^  '^""  "r  creamy,  marked  w  itli  brown  and  lavender ; 
I. So  X  1.25. 

Bartram's  I'atlcr,  known  hero  by  the  name  of  the  U|iland 
Plover,  so  very  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  tribe  with  which 
it  is  associated  in  the  systems,  is  one  of  the  most  common 
birds  along  the  sea-coast  of  Massachusetts,  making  its  appear- 
ance, with  its  fat  and  well  fed-brootl,  as  early  as  the  20th  of 
July,  becoming  more  abundant  towards  the  middle  of  August, 
when  the  market  of  P)Osti)n  is  amply  supplied  with  this  delicate 
and  justly  esteemed  game. 

.According  to  the  season  of  the  year,  these  birds  are  found 
throughout  the  continent,  many  retiring  south  of  the  ecpiator 
to  i)ass  the  winter.  They  are  obserx'ed  in  May  already  busily 
gleaning  coleoi)terous  insects  on  the  remote  boreal  ])lains  of 
tile  Saskatchewan,  and  abotmd  in  the  extensive  prairies  west 
of  the  Mississij)])!.  At  this  time  and  in  June  they  are  seen 
common  also  in  Worcester  County  (.Mass.),  and  are  believed 
to  breed  there,  'ihey  are  equally  frequent  on  the  plains  of 
Long  Island  and  New  Jersey,  and  in  similar  bare  and  dry 
jiastures  in  various  ])arts  of  Massac^husetts,  j)articularly  about 
Sekonk,  and  in  Rhode  Island  near  to  the  sea-coast,  where 
they  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  simimer,  Wilson,  who  first 
described  the  species,  met  with  it  in  the  meadows  of  the 
Scliuylkill,  j)ursuing  insects  among  the  grass  with  great  activity. 

The  breeding-range  of  this  species  extends,  in  all  probaljility, 
from  Pennsylvania  to  the  fur  coimtries  of  Uj)j)er  Canada,  as 
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well  as  westward  on  either  side  of  the  Mississippi.  Scatterinj^ 
broods  .md  nests  made  in  dry  meadows  are  not  uncommon  a 
few  miles  from  Salem,  whe--  Mr.  N.  W  e^t  informs  me  he  saw 
the  yount^  just  fledged  during  the  present  season  (itijo)  in 
the  month  of  July. 

While  here  liny  feed  much  upon  gra?»sho[)per->.  which  now 
abound  in  every  field,  and  become  so  plump  as  to  weigh  up- 
wards of  three  ([uarters  of  a  pound.  '1  hey  kcej>  together  usu- 
ally in  broods  or  small  companies,  not  in  gregarious  >v\arms 
like  the  Sandpipers,  and  when  apjjnxuhcd  are.  like  I'lovers. 
silent,  shy,  and  watchful,  so  that  it  requires  some  address  to 
a])i)roach  them  within  gunshot.  'I'hey  nm  fa>t,  the  older 
birds  sometimes  (Iropi)ing  tluir  wings  and  >i»rea«ling  the  tail, 
as  if  attempting  to  decoy  the  spectator  fnjin  paying  attention 
to  their  brood,  ( )n  alighting  they  stand  erect,  remain  >till, 
and  on  any  alarm  utter  tiiree  or  four  sharji,  «iucrulous  whistling 
notes  as  they  mount  to  lly.  In  the  pastures  they  familiarly 
follow  or  feed  around  the  cattle,  and  can  generally  be  best 
apprcxiched  from  a  (art  or  wagon  ;  ft^r  though  very  wary  of  man, 
they  have  but  little  ai)prehension  of  danger  in  the  comjtan)  of 
domestic  animals.  In  Augu>-t  the  roving  families  now  aji- 
proach  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  reporting  to  feed  and  roost  in 
the  contiguous  dry  fields.  In  the  morning  as  they  lly  high  in 
the  air  in  straggling  lines,  their  short  warbling  whistle  is  some- 
times heard  high  oNerhead,  while  proceeding  inland  to  feed, 
and  the  sam  ■  note  is  renewed  in  the  evening  as  they  pass  to 
their  roosts.  It  is  also  \erv  probable  that  this  is  visually  the 
time  they  emi'loy  in  their  migrations  to  the  South,  which  com- 
mence here  early  in  Septiinber  and  by  the  niid<lle  of  that 
month  a  few  stragglers  onl\'  are  found. 

The  Upland  Plover  is  still  ahuiulant  in  New  Kiv^land  during  the 
migrations,  and  soine  breed  here;  but  in  the  .Maritime  I'mvinees 
the  bird  is  uncoiumon.  and  it  has  not  been  taken  on  the  north  side 
of  the  (iulf  of  St  I.awiviue.  It  is  r.uiiymet  with  in  the  region 
of  the  Great  bakes,  hut  is  very  abundant  on  the  western  plains, 
where  the  birds  congregate  in  immense  flocks.  —  ••.sometimes  in 
thousands."  Their  winter  iionie  is  on  the  pampas  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic. 
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MARllLKD   GODWIT. 

MARLIN. 
Ll.MOSA    FKDOA. 

CirAR.     Prcvnilinr;  rolor  dull  nifous  varied  with  black  ;  rurrp  and  ta'i 
barred;  bill  iiiiikisli  ;  Icjj;s  and  feel  black.     Length  17  to  20  inches. 

Nest,     Near  a  stream  or  lake,  —  a  slight  depression  sparingly  lined  with 
grass. 

^sT-f-  ?r^^  P^'^  1"'"^  ^r  'ilive,  mnrl'  ,'  1  itli  brosvn  and  lavender; 
2.25  X  1.60. 

The  Marl)le(l  Godwit  is  only  a  transient  visitor  along  the  se^- 
coasts  of  the  United  States  in  the  s])ring  and  fall  on  its  way  to 
and  from  its  brceding-i)laee  in  the  North.  According  to  Rich- 
ardson, it  abounds  in  the  summer  season  in  the  interior  of  the 
fur  countries,  being  particularly  i)lentirul  on  the  Saskatchewan 
plains,  where  it  frecjuents  marshes  and  bogs,  walking  on  the 
surface  of  the  swamp-moss  {Sp/m<r!ni),  and  thrusting  down  its 
bill  to  the  nostrils  in  (juest  of  worms  and  leeches,  which  it  dis- 
covers by  the  sensitive  point  of  its  bill,  thus  finding  means  to 
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obtain  ;i  kiml  tf  tb\^<I  wbv:h  «'ouM  oihcnvisc  be  imjicr*  cj  li'.)lc 
to  any  oihcr  ;icns»:r,  h  o  ^ioubt  likc\vi>o  varies  ihis  fare  and 
k'ctl.i  also  upon  in^ier.tT  .liia'fl  ]an*3e.  '1  host-  birds  arriw  on  the 
coasts  t)i"  tlu;  Midd!--  Sr.'tir*.  in  the  month  of  Ma\,  and  Hn^er 
on  till  some  time  in  j  ..\~:.  Many,  however,  al  thi'^  lime  have 
already  arrived  at  chdsr  intei:ijaate  (iestination  in  the  North,  >n 
that  it  i-!  not  improbaMsr  ikai  tiome  of  these  (lodwits  may  breed 
in  more  tt  m[)erate  re;^'j«ftT  W  the  west  as  well  ;'s  nc^rth,  select- 
ing the  hi^ii  {)lam>»  oi  cSbt;-  Ktwky  Mountains  in  situations  >ufti- 
ciently  moist.  At  ill  cvtc'tBtt-,  they  are  seen  in  the  lower  part  of 
Misscjuri  in  the  coar-je-  oHf  libe  sjmng.  but  mit^rate  like  most 
other  waders  along  the  -iiea-cyast  in  the  way  to  their  tn)pical 
winter  :|uarters. 

The  Marbled  Cro«^ivn::  m  lar^e  fio(  k-^  ai)pe.;rs  in  the  >alt- 
marshes  of  \[assac.hfuieinL*.  iliout  tlie  middle  of  August,  par- 
ticularlv  towards  the  tfclt'^1■c•^a  eirtremit\  <jf  the  bav,  round 
Chatham  ami  the  VineyjiTiS :  iheir  stay  i>.  however,  very  short, 
and  they  at  the  same  tiirtw:,  nm  <3oubt,  visit  the  eastern  coast  of 
Long  IsIan'I.  '  )n  th<r*4«s  <o>ocaiiion?>  they  assemble  by  many 
liundrtMls  together,  anvi  associate  with  the  Short-Billed 

Curlews,  they  themseivr-  j  called  Red  Curlews,  —  though 

here  they  are  distinj  .  niso  by  the    name  of    1  )oebirds, 

and,  being  at  this  -^r..:^-  .  f.ii.  are  highly  oteemed  for  the 
table.  They  are  very  -vim  aud  cautious  ;  but  when  once  con- 
fused by  the  fall  and  <:ntf-r  ••'f  any  of  their  companions,  great 
destnu  tion  may  be  moi4e  iiaaaong  them  before  they  recover 
from  the  delusion  :  thr.y  r  .>  make  repeated  circuits  round  the 
wounded  and  complainiP.j:.  Jund  may  be  enticed  within  gim- 
sIkH  bv  iuntating  their  "  Mg  call,  after  the  manner  of  the 

Curlew.  Indeed, witinotiC  ^^dsi-t:  contrivance  of  this  kind  tliey 
can  seldom  be  approa*  ':\:-.\'L 

These  birds  are  ahunifbiniB  nna  iha  West,  but  on  the  Atl.mtii  coast 
thev  appear  only  in  sm.i"  '  ■  '.  ^  during  the  spring  and  autunui 
migrations.  They  breed  w-.v.  Jowa  to  the  Saskatchewan,  and 
winter  in  Central  Atnericai  M^i  boutliward. 
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HUDSON IA\    CODWIT. 

KIN'CJ-TAILKD    MA  KLIN. 
Ll.MOSA    H.KMAVIHA. 

CiiAK.  Tppor  jiarts  (lusUy,  luiittlctl  \viili  bulT;  head  and  neck  rufous, 
strcakid  witli  (liisU\  ;  nmip  dii>ky;  tail-coverts  mostly  wliitc  ,  tail  dusky, 
tipped  wiili  wiiitc  ;  iiiulcr  ]).irt.s  ricli  chc>tnut,  barred  witli  duskv.  Length 
I.J  to  lO  mclies. 

.A'l.vA  N'ear  a  stream  or  lake,  —  a  slight  depression,  lined  with  a  few 
leaves  or  Iiits  ol  grass. 

yi^i,%'f.  3-4:  grayiiih  olive  or  hair  brown,  spotted  with  darker  brown; 
2.20  X  140. 

Tin-  1  Iiulsonian,  or  American  IJlack-tailcil  (lotlwit,  though 
al)iin»lant  in  the  Darren  Clroiincls  near  the  Arctic  Sea.  wiiere  it 
hrteds,  is  an  imcomiiitjn  vih.itor  in  the  Ma.stern  and  Middle 
Slates  of  the  Union,  although,  from  all  analogy  and  the  iiuj)os- 
sibility  of  tlie  species  subsisting  through  the  winters  of  its  natal 
regions,  we  are  certain  that  the  whole  retire  into  mild  climates 
to  pass  the  winter.  'I'hey  prokibly,  like  some  other  birds  of 
the  same  countries,  retire  southward  by  an  inland  route,  (jr 
even  pass  the  autumn  on  the  shores  of  the  northwestern  coast 
of  the  <ontiniP.l.  Ue  this  as  it  may,  the  present  bird  is  among 
our  greatest  rarities,  as  I  have  seldom  seen  more  than  two  or 
three  pair  in  tlie  course  of  the  season;  these  are  found  on  the 
neighboring  coast  of  the  I'ay,  and  called  by  the  market  people 
of  ISostoii,  (loose  '>irds.  I  (^blatned  a  solitary  |)air  of  these 
stragglers  about  thi'  <Stii  of  September  ;  the\'  were  \ cry  fit  and 
well  Havored,  scarcely  distinguishable  in  this  respect  from  the 
Cuilew,  and  appeared  to  have  been  feeding  on  some  CVrd  or 
other  vegetahh;  substance.  Several  pair  of  yoimg  and  old 
birds  we'r  ])roi:;rht  to  market  this  year  (i-*^ ,>,>),  from  the  6th 
to  the  ,;>-/;  of  uit.  same  month.  An  individual  now  in  the 
I'hiladili  Hia  "^luscum  was  shot  also  near  the  coast  of  Cape 
May,  in  New  !>  rsev.  They  sometimes  associate  with  the 
I'lovers,  and  desf  ending  to  the  marshes  and  the  strand,  feed 
upon  minute  shell-fish,  shrinijis,  ami  the  roots  of  [hv  /.i^stera. 
.\cconling  to  \\.v  hardson,  they  frequent  boggy  lakes,   like  the 
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l)rccc(ling  probing  the  Spluji^ninn  and  mini  in  qiR-st  \^i  inscfts 
and  minute  shcll-fish.  'I'lio  manners  of  this  bird  are  >iinilar  to 
those  of  the  L./iu/oa,  and  in  most  respects  it  m  ike>  an  ap- 
proa(  h  to  the  lilack-tailed  species  of  liurope  ;  it  is,  ho\ve\er, 
somewhat  larger,  and  rea(HIy  contraeU>iinguished. 

Tlic  Hu(ls()iiiaii  Gotlwit  is  nioru  frc(|ucntl)  seen  on  the  Atlaiuic 
coast  tliaii  is  its  hirger  relative.  I)iil  it  is  not  al  all  eonitnoii.  ami  is 
seen  only  or  generally  in  the  .uitumn.  It  breeds  in  the  higher 
Aretie  regions,  on  llie  IJarren  Cjroiuuls, —  and  winters  in  Soulli 
America. 


NoTi:.  —  The  IJi.At  k-tau.i:I)  (Jodwit  {Li/nosu  ii)iio.i,j)  occurs 
occabionally  in  (ireenl.md. 


Dowrrcni'.R. 

BROWN-BACK.     KOBIN-SMI'i:.     KKD-UKEASTED   SNIPE. 

c.RAV  .^xiri:. 

M.ACKORIIAMITS    i;KISF.US. 

Cil.vR.  Summer:  al)i)ve.  duskv.  varit-d  with  bay ;  rump  wluu,  barred 
with  dusky  ;  tail  with  black  and  l)uff  bars  ;  below,  bay,  varied  with  (hisky. 
In  winter  the  upjier  parts  are  dark  gray,  the  rump  pure  white,  and  the 
lower  parts  white,  shaded  on  the  breast  with  .uray.  Length  about  loYz 
inches.     Similar  to  Wilson's  Snipe,  but  distinuuishcd  by  its  Ioniser  legs. 

.\>j7.  ( )n  n)ar>hv  border  <it  poiui  or  strcuii,  —  a  dopressinn  in  the  turf 
lined  with  leaver  and  grass. 

/:>VJ-     4;  pale  olive  brown,  spotted  with  dark  brown  ;   1.70  X  1.15. 

The  Red-l)reasted  Snipe  begins  to  visit  the  sca-coasi  ^A  New 
Jersey  early  in  .\i)ril.  arriving  from  its  winter  (juarters.  prol)al)ly 
in  tropical  .America.  .\ft  -r  spending  about  a  montii  on  the 
muddy  marshes  and  sand-tlats  left  l)arc  bv  the  rec  e--  of  the 
tides,  ;i  more  |)owerful  iminilse  than  that  of  hunger  imjjels 
the  wandering  tlocks  towards  their  natal  regions  m  the  North. 
where,  secluded  from  the  prying  eye  of  man,  and  relievi-d  from 
molestation,  they  pass  the  i)eriod  of  reproduction,  the  wide 
range  of  which  continues,  without  interruption,  from  tin  bor- 
ders of  Lake  Superior  to  the  shores  of  the  .\r(  ti«   Se.i.     '  >n  the 
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l)lams  ut'  tlic  Saskatt  luwan,  according  to  l\i(  hardson,  they  Iced 
much  ii|)()n  leeches  and  cole(Ji)tera,  for  which,  no  iloubt,  they 
probe  the  mud  anil  s/>/iiii;;nnin  of  the  bogs  and  marshes,  — a  habit 
which  they  also  pursue  while  here,  on  their  way  to  the  South, 
particularly  collecting  the  larvrti  of  acpialic  insects,  sue  h  as 
IJInllu^it-  and  others.  The  mst  and  eggs  of  this  species  are 
ycl  anknown.  The  iivarics  in  females  killed  in  May  wire 
already  swelled  to  th,c  si/.e  of  pe.is.  I»y  the  jolh  of  July  or 
beginning  of  August  they  revisit  the  shores  of  New  l'!ngland 
and  the  Middle  Slates  in  large  llocks  recruited  by  their  young. 
'J'hese  are  already  full  grown,  in  good  condition  for  the  table, 
and  are  at  all  times  greatly  esteemed  for  their  excellent  llavor. 
The  Ked-breasted  Snipes  are  always  seen  associated  in  llocks, 
and  though  many  are  bred  in  the  interior  around  the  (Ireat 
Northern  Lakes,  they  now  all  assemble  towards  the  sea-coast,  as 
a  region  that  affords  them  an  inexhaustible  suj)])ly  of  tlieir 
favorite  lood  of  insects,  mollusca,  and  small  shellfish  ;  and  here 
they  continue,  or  a  succession  of  wandering  and  needy  bands, 
until  the  commencement  of  cold  weather  advertises  them  of 
the  a))pr<)ach  of  famine,  when,  by  degrees,  they  recede  beyond 
the  southern  limits  of  the  Union.  While  here  they  appear 
very  lively,  [terforming  their  aerial  evolutions  over  the  marshes 
at  a  great  height  sometimes  in  the  air,  uttering  at  the  same 
time  a  loud,  shrill,  and  quivering  whistle,  scarcely  ilistinguish- 
able  fro.,1  that  of  the  \ellow- Legged  Tatler  (something  like 
7/-A-A',  'fc-ti-tc).  The  same  loud  and  querulous  whistling  is 
also  made  as  they  rise  from  the  ground,  when  they  usually 
make  a  number  of  circuitous  turns  in  the  air  before  they  de- 
scend. At  all  times  gregarious,  in  the  autumn  and  spring  they 
sometimes  settle  so  close  together  that  several  dozens  have 
been  killed  at  a  single  shot.  While  feeding  on  the  shores  or 
sandbars,  they  may  be  sometimes  advantageously  approached 
by  a  boat,  of  which,  very  naturally,  they  have  but  little  fear  or 
suspicion  :  nor  are  they  at  any  time  so  shy  as  the  Common  Snipe, 
alighting  often  within  a  few  rods  of  the  place  where  their  com- 
l)anions  have  been  shot,  without  exhibiting  alarm  until  harassed 
by  successive  firing.     l}esi<les  mollusca,  they  occasionally  vary 
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their  fart*  with  vegetable  dii'l,  sik  li  as  the  rootb  of  the  />n/rr,i 
tnariiiti .  and  I  have  also  found  in  their  stomachs  the  whitish 
oval  seeds  of  some  marsh  or  a(|iiatie  plant.  They  likewise,  m 
common  with  the  Sandpiper^  .md  many  other  wading  l)ird>, 
swallow  gravel  to  assist  the  trituration  of  their  food. 

\Vi  know  to-day  soniethin^f  more  tluui  Xuttall  could  ttll  us  of  the 
ncstiufj  habits  of  the  DowitcliLT.  or  '•  Dcutschers  Snipe."  .i-.  tlit- 
bird  was  originally  lalled.  to  distin^ui^ll  it  from  the  '*  Knt;Iisli 
Snipe,"  now  known  as  Wilson  >.  (Jurbinl  is  still  called  "(iernum 
Snipe  ■'  at  some  localities  on  the  coast. 

A  number  of  nests  have  been  taken  in  the  Far  North,  where  the 
l)ir(Is  tind  suitable  feedin^urouiids  in  the  boijs  and  marshes  amid 
the  barrLii  lands  bordering  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Slra.i^ylers  trom  the 
main  thuks  art- nut  with  in  summer  tluouiihout  the  fur  countries 
and  dowii  to  tin-  lOrtyfourth  parallel ;  luil  it  does  iu)t  follow  tliat 
they  breed  so  tar  to  tlu'  southward.  Lar<;e  Mocks  appear  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  durinij  both  the  s|)rip!;  and  autumn  migrations, 
though  tluy  seem  to  pass  over  New  IWunswic  k  and  Nova  .Scotia 
without  .ilightini;.  in  the  s])iinL;.  Put  tluy  move  northward  rapidly 
and  with  few  slo])pages,  while  they  return  (piite  leisurely  and  are 
therefore  considered  mor<'  alini)d;uif  in  the  autumn  in  all  lorali'ies. 

In  the  vicinity  1)1  the  (lre.it  bakes  the  birds  are  iir.ly  seen,  though 
it  is  known  that  large  tlocks  journcv  north  and  south  by  way  of  the 
.Mississippi  \'alley  and  a-Moss  tlu'  (ireat  i'lains.  In  winter  the 
birds  ar>'  fninul  in  the  West    Iiidit-s  and    Hra/.il. 


NoTi:.  —  The  Lo.\(;-l)ii.i,i.i)  Dowi  re  iii;i<  (.J/,  scolopaceus)  has 
lately  been  .separated  from  iirixeus.  It  is  a  larger  bird,  with  a 
longer  bill:  and  though  chiefly  confined  to  the  Western  Province, 
examples  are  seen  reguhu'ly  on  the  Atlantir  coast. 
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WILSON'S  SNIPE. 

ENGLISH  SNIPL:.     COMMON  SNIl'K.     JACK  SNIPE.     SHAD  BIRD. 

("i  AI.I.INAi.i  I    III  IK  Al  A. 

CllAK.  Alcove,  mottled  l)ro\vii,  l)l.ick,  .Tiul  buff ;  tail  witli  siihtcrmiual 
bars  of  nifoiis  aiul  black  ;  crown  dii>kv,  with  medial  stripe  nf  buff;  imk 
and  breast  pale  brown,  spotted  with  dii.->kv ;  bellv  white,  sides  with  dark 
bars.     Length  about  ii  inches. 

A't'sf.  ,\mid  a  tussock  of  i^rass  or  bunch  of  moss  in  a  wi  t  UKadow  or 
marjjin  of  a  marsh,  — a  slight  depression  in  the  turf  simringly  lined  with 
grass,  leaves,  or  feathers. 

/\{Xs.  3-4  ;  olive  of  various  shades,  spotted  with  brown  and  lavender  ; 
1.55  X  1.10. 

riu-  Snipe  of  North  .America,  so  nearly  related  to  that  of 
Miirope,  is  fotnid,  according  to  the  season,  in  e\  ery  pan  of  the 
continent,  from  Hudson  Hay  to  Cayenne,  and  does  not  appear, 
indeed,  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  I^razilian  Snipe  of  Swain- 
son,  which  inhabits  abundantly  the  whole  of  .South  America  as 
far  as  Clhili.  Many  winter  in  the  marshes  and  inundated  river 
grounds  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union,  where  they  are 
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seen  in  the  month  of  Fehruary,  fre(|uenting  sj^rings  and  bofi^y 
thickets  ;  others  i)roii'e(l  aloiiy  the  coaNt  of  the  Clulf  of  MexK u, 
and  even  penetrate  into  the  fqiiatorial  regions. 

l!y  the  second  week  in  Man  h,  llocks  of  Wilson's  Snipe  begin 
to  revisit  the  ni  ir-hex,  nieado\v>,  and  low  groumls  of  the  Miii 
die  States,  and  soon  after  they  arrive  in  New  I'.ngland.  In 
nuld  and  cloudy  weather,  towanls  evening,  and  until  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  have  disappeared  from  the  horizon,  we 
hear,  as  in  the  North  of  lairope.  the  singular  treuuilous  mur- 
murings  of  the  Snijies,  making  their  gyratory  rounds  so  high  ni 
the  air  as  scarcely  to  be  visible  to  the  sight.  This  humming, 
or  ratlier  tlickering  and  somewhat  wailing,  sound  has  a  great 
similarity  U)  the  booming  of  the  Night  Hawk  {  C\i/>r/f/i///<;u\), 
but  more  resembles  the  sound  produ»  ed  hy  (|iii(kly  and  inter 
ruptedly  i)lowiiig  into  the  ne(  k  of  a  large  bottle  than  the  whir- 
ring of  a  s|)inning-wheel.  liut  h»)WcvLr  difficult  and  awkward 
may  be  our  attem|)ts  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  this  quail- 
ing muruiur.  it  seems  to  be,  to  it>  agent,  an  expression  of 
tender  feeling  or  amatory  revery,  as  it  is  t)nly  uttered  at  the 
commencement  and  during  the  early  part  ol  the  pairing  sea- 
son, while  hovering  (jver  those  marshes  or  river  meadows 
whi(  h  are  to  bi"  the  cradle  and  douiicile  of  their  cxjjccted  pro- 
geny, as  tiiey  have  already  bien  of  themselves  and  their  mates. 
This  note  is  probably  produced  by  an  undulatcjry  motion  of 
air  in  the  throat  while  in  the  act  of  whirling  llight,  and  ap- 
pears most  distinct  as  the  Snipe  descends  towards  the  ground. 
However  produced,  the  sound  and  its  originators  are  ( om- 
monly  so  concealed  by  the  fast-closing  shades  of  night,  and 
the  elevation  from  whence  it  issues  in  cloudy  weather,  that  the 
whole  seems  shrouded  in  mystery.  My  .'  :i'd  maternal  p.irenl 
remembered,  and  could  imitate  with  exactness,  this  low,  wailing 
murmur,  which  she  had  for  so  many  years  heanl  over  the 
marshes  of  my  native  Kibble,  in  the  fine  evenings  of  sjiring, 
when  all  Nature  seemed  ready  to  do  homage  for  the  bounties 
of  the  season  ;  and  yet  at  the  age  of  seventy,  the  riddle  had 
not  been  expounded  with  satisfaction. 

Over  the  wide  marshes  of  Fresh  Pond,  about  the  middle  of 
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April,  my  attention  was  called  to  the  same  invisible  voice, 
which  issuevl  from  the  floating  clouds  of  a  dark  evening  ;  the 
author  was  here  called  the  Alewife  Bird,  from  its  arrival  with 
the  shoals  of  that  fish  in  the  neighboring  lake.  From  the  ele- 
vation at  which  the  sound  issued,  probably,  it  appeared  less 
loud  and  distinct  than  that  which  I  have  since  heard  from  the 
ICnglish  Snipe.  I  imagined  then  that  the  noise  was  made  by 
the  (juick  and  undulatory  fanning  of  the  wings;  but  this  would 
not  produce  the  shrillness  of  tone  by  which  it  is  characteri/etl, 
as  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  by  hearkening  to  the  very  dif- 
ferent low  buzz  made  by  the  wings  of  the  Humming  Bird.  In 
this  instance,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  all  my  sporting  acquaint- 
ance were  familiar  with  this  quivering  call,  but  had  never 
tlecided  upon  its  author.  At  the  same  time  I  observed,  flying 
high  and  rapid,  a  pair  of  these  Snipes,  probably  instigated  by 
anger  and  jealousy,  who  then  uttered  a  discordant  cjuacking 
sound,  —  something  like  the  bleat  they  make  when  they  have 
descended  to  the  ground,  and  which  they  accompany  with  an 
attitude  of  peculiar  stupidity,  balancing  the  head  forwards,  and 
the  tail  upwards  and  downwards,  like  the  action  of  some  autom- 
aton toy,  jerked  and  set  in  motion  by  a  tight-drawn  string. 

After  Incubation,  which  takes  place  rather  early  in  the  spring, 
the  humming  is  no  longer  heard,  and  the  sprightly  aerial  evo- 
lutions which  appeared  so  indefatigable  have  now  given  way 
to  sedater  attitudes  and  feebler  tones.  A  few  pairs  no  doubt 
breed  in  the  extensive  and  almost  inaccessible  morasses  of 
Cambridge  ponds  or  lagoons  ;  and  I  have  been  mi  formed  that 
they  select  a  tuft  of  sedge  for  the  foundation  of  the  nest,  which 
is  constructed  vi.h  considerable  art.  The  eggs,  like  those  of 
the  European  species,  about  four,  are  perhaps  alike  olivaceous 
and  spotted  with  brown.  These  birds  probably  scatter  them- 
selves over  the  interior  of  the  continent  to  breed,  nowhere 
associating  in  great  numbers  ;  nor  are  they  at  all  co.iimon  in  the 
hyperboreal  retreats  chosen  by  so  many  of  the  other  wading 
birds.  My  friend  Mr.  Ives,  of  Salem,  also  informs  me  that  a 
few  pairs  of  this  species  breed  in  that  vicinity. 

The  Snipe,  almost  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  conceals  itself  with 
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assiduity  in  the  long  grass,  sedge,  and  rushes  of  its  enswamped 
and  boggy  retreat.    Aware  of  danger  from  the  approach  of  the 
sijortsman,  it  springs  at  a  dir^tance  with  great  rai)idity,  uttering 
usually  a  feeble  stiueak  ;  and  making  several  inllectiuns  before 
it  takes  a  direct  course,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  shoot,  and 
is  more  easily  caught  with  a  snare  or  springe  similar  to  that 
which  is  set  for  Woodcocks.     Being  deservedly  in  high  repute 
as  an  exquisite  flavored  game,  great  pains  are  taken  to  obtain 
Snipes.     In  the  spring  season  on  their  first  arrival  they   are 
lean  ;  but  in  the  autumn,  assembled  towards  the  coast  from  all 
parts  of  the  interior,  breeding  even  to  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sii)[)i,  they  are  now  fat  and  abundant,  and,  accomjjanied  by 
their  young,  are  at  this  time  met  with  in  all  the  low   grounds 
and  enswamped  marshes    along  the  whole  range  of   the   At- 
lantic ;  but  ever  shy  and  dexterous,  they  are  only  game  for  the 
most  active  and  eager  sportsmen.     When  on  the  wing  they 
may,  like    many  other  birds   of  this   family,   be  decoyed  and 
attracted  by  the  imitation  of  thtir  voice.     They  are.  like   the 
European  Snipe,  which  migrates  to  winter  in  I^ngland,  by  no 
means  averse  to  cold  weather,  so  lorg  as  the  ground  is  not 
severely  frozen  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  their  feeding ; 
so  that  even  in  Massachusetts  they  are  found  occasionally  down 
to  the  middle  of  December.     They  are  nowhere  pro])erly  gre- 
garious, but  only  accidentally  associate  where  their  food  hap- 
pens to  be  abundant.     For  this  purpose  they  are  i)erpetually 
nibbling  and  boring  the  black,  marshy  soil,  from  which  they 
sometimes  seem  to  collect  merely  the  root-fibres  which  it  hap- 
pens to  contain,  though  their  usual  and  more  substantial  fare 
consists  of  worms,  leeches,  and  some  long-legged  aquatic  in- 
sects ;  the  Snipe  of  F^urope  also  seizes  upon  the  smaller  species 
of  Scam/)(Ciis.     'I'heir  food,  no  doubt,  is  mixed  with  the  black 
and  slimy   earth  they  raise  while  boring  for  roots  and  worms, 
and  which  in  place  of  gravel,  or  other  hard   substances,   ap- 
pears to  be  the  usual  succedaneum  they  employ  to  assist  their 
digestion  and  distend  the  stomach. 

The  habits  of  this  bird  are  well  known  to  every  sportsman  m 
North  America,  for  it  ran<;es    throughout   the   continent,   and   is 
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common  ..i  times  in  almost  every  suitable  locality.  Its  general 
breeding  area  extends  from  Hudson  Uay  and  Alaska  southward 
to  about  latitude  45  %  and  a  few  nests  have  been  taken  south 
of  that  line.  In  winter  the  birds  are  found  in  the  Gulf  States  and 
southward. 

Note.  —  The  Eukopeax  Snifk  {Gallinai;o  galli>ia^o),\\\\\ch 
IS  somewhat  similar  in  appearance  to  the  American  bird,  occurs 
reguli'ily  in  Greenland,  and  has  been  taken  in  Bermuda. 


AMERICAN   WOODCOCK. 

bog-sucker. 

Phii.ohel\  minor. 

Char  Above,  mottled  tawny,  black,  and  gray;  beneath,  pale  rufous 
or  tawny  buff,  tinged  with  gray.  He  .d  jxrculiar  ;  neck  short ;  body 
stout;  bill  long  and  straight;  legs  and  tail  short.  Length  about  11 
niches. 

^VV.r/.  Sometimes  in  a  wet  meadow  or  on  the  margin  of  a  swamp,  but 
often  in  a  dry  woodland  or  on  a  shaded  hillside,  —  placed  amid  a  tuft  of 
grass  or  at  the  root  of  a  tree  or  stamp  ;  a  slight  depression  sparingly  lined 
with  leaves  or  grass. 

Eggs.  4;  creamy  or  pale  buff  spotted  with  brown  and  lavender; 
1.55  X  1. 15. 

The  American  Woodcock,  like  the  Snipe,  appears  again  to 
be  a  near  representritive  of  that  of  Europe,  whose  marners 
and  habits  it  almost  entirely  possesses,  differing,  however,  ma- 
terially in  the  temperature  of  the  climates  selected  for  its  resi- 
dence, confining  itself  in  the  summer  to  the  south  side  of  the 
St.  LauTence,  breeding  in  all  the  intermediate  space  as  far  as 
the  limits  of  the  Middle  States,  and  retiring  in  winter  for  the 
most  part  either  to  or  beyond  the  boundar}'  of  the  Union. 
The  European  species,  on  the  contrar}',  courting  cooler  cli- 
mates, winters  in  Great  Pkitain  and  the  North  of  Europe,  and 
retires  as  early  as  March  to  breed  in  the  Alps  or  in  the  frigid 
wilds  of  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  and  penetrates  even  to  the 
icy  shores  of  Greenland  and  the  heaths  of  Iceland.  About  the 
same  period,  early  in  March,  the  American  Woodcock  revisits 
Pennsylvania,  and   soon   after  the  New  England  or  Eastern 
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States.  Indeed,  so  sedentary  are  these  birds  at  times  that  a 
few  are  known  to  winter  in  the  sheltered  forests  and  open 
watery  glades  of  I'ennsylvaniu  ;  at  the  same  season  also  many 
are  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Natchez  in  Mississippi.  Acconlinu' 
to  their  usual  habits,  they  keep  secluded  in  the  woods  and 
thickets  till  the  approach  of  evening,  when  they  sally  forth  to 
seek  out  springs,  paths,  and  broken  soil,  in  (juest  of  worms 
and  otht^r  insects  on  which  they  feed.  They  now  disperse 
themselves  over  the  country  to  breed,  and  inrlicate  their  pres- 
ence in  all  directions  by  the  marks  of  their  boring  bills,  which 
are  seen  in  such  soft  and  boggy  j)laces  as  are  usually  sheltered 
by  thickets  and  woods.  They  also  turn  over  the  fallen  leaves 
from  side  to  side  with  their  bills  in  (juest  of  lurking  insects, 
but  never  scratch  with  their  feet,  though  so  robust  in  their 
appearance.  The  sensibility  possessed  by  the  extremity  of 
the  biil,  as  in  the  Snipe,  is  of  such  an  exquisite  nature  that  they 
are  enabletl  to  collect  their  food  by  the  mere  touch  without 
using  their  eyes,  which  are  set  at  such  a  distance  and  elevation 
in  the  back  i)art  of  the  head  as  to  give  the  bird  a  remark;ible 
aspect  (){  stupidity.  \Vhen  Hushed  or  surprised  in  their  hiding- 
place :,  they  only  rise  in  a  hurried  manner  to  the  tops  of  the 
bushes  or  glide  through  the  undergrowth  to  a  short  distance, 
when  they  instantly  drop  down  again,  and  nm  out  for  some 
space  on  touching  the  ground,  lurking  as  soon  as  they  imagine 
themselves  in  a  s  '  retreat.  At  times  in  open  woods  they  fly 
out  sfaight  with  consitlerable  vigor  and  swiftness ;  but  the 
effort,  from  the  shortness  of  the  wing,  is  always  attended  with 
much  muscular  exertion. 

During  the  mating  season,  in  the  morning  as  well  as  eve- 
nini:,  but  more  particularly  the  latter,  the  male  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  mate  and  nest  rises  successively  in  a  spiral  course  like 
a  Lark.  While  ascending  he  utters  a  hurried  and  feeble 
warble  ;  but  in  descending,  the  tones  increase  as  he  approaches 
towards  the  ground,  and  then,  becoming  loud  and  sweet,  pass 
into  an  agreeable,  quick,  and  tumultuous  song.  As  soon  as  the 
performer  descends,  the  sound  ceases  for  a  moment,  when  with 
a  sort  of  stifled  utterance,  accompanied  by  a  stiff  and  balancing 
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motion  of  the  body,  the  word  /^/ail',  and  sometimes  /<///  /<///, 
is  uttered.  This  uncouth  and  guttural  bleating  seems  a  singular 
contrast  to  the  delightful  serenade  of  which  this  is  unitbruily 
the  close.  I  heard  this  piping  and  bleating  in  the  marshes  of 
West  Cambridge  on  the  15  th  of  April,  and  the  birds  had 
arrivetl  about  the  first  week  in  that  month.  This  nocturnal 
music  continued  at  regular  intervals,  and  in  succession  until 
near  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  is  prolonged  for  a 
number  of  days  during  the  period  of  incubation,  probably 
ceasing  with  the  new  cares  attendant  on  the  hatching  of  the 
brood.  'Ihe  female,  as  in  the  European  species,  is  greatly 
attached  to  her  nest,  and  an  instance  is  related  to  me  of  a  hen 
being  taken  up  from  it  and  put  on  again  without  attempting 
to  fly.  ivir.  Latham  mentions  a  female  of  the  Common  Wood- 
cock sitting  on  her  eggs  so  tamely  that  she  suffered  hei"self  to 
be  stroked  on  the  back  without  offering  to  rise,  and  the  male, 
no  less  interested  in  the  common  object  of  their  cares,  sat  also 
close  at  hand.  The  European  species  has  had  the  credit  of 
exercising  so  much  ingenuity  and  affection  as  to  seize  upon 
one  of  its  weakly  young  and  carry  it  along  to  a  place  of 
security  from  its  enemies.  Mr.  Ives,  of  Salem,  once  on  flush- 
ing an  American  Woodcock  from  its  nest,  was  astonished  to 
see  that  it  carried  off  in  its  foot  one  of  its  brood,  the  only  one 
which  happened  to  be  newly  hatched  ;  and  as  the  young  run 
immediately  on  leaving  the  shell,  it  is  obvious  that  the  little 
nursling  could  be  well  reared,  or  all  of  them  as  they  might 
appear,  without  the  aid  of  the  nest,  now  no  longer  secured 
from  intrusion.  In  New  F^ngland  this  highly  esteemed  game  is 
common  in  the  markets  of  Boston  to  the  close  of  October, 
but  they  all  disappear  in  the  latter  part  of  December.  In  this 
quarter  of  the  Union  they  are  scarcely  in  order  for  shooting 
before  the  latter  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August ;  but  from 
this  time  to  their  departure  they  continue  in  good  condition 
for  the  table. 

The  springes,  or  springers,  set  for  Woodcocks  in  Europe  in 
places  they  are  found  to  frequent  by  the  evidence  of  their 
borings,   etc.,   are  commonly  formed  of  an-  elastic    stick,  to 
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which  is  fiistened  a  horse-hair  noose  put  through  a  hole  in  a 
peg  fastened  into  the  ground,  to  which  a  trigger  is  annexed; 
ami  in  order  to  compel  the  Woodcock  to  walk  into  the  trap, 
an  extended  fence  is  made  on  each  side  by  small  sticks  set 
up  close  enough  to  jirevent  the  bird  passing  between  them. 
These  concentrate  at  the  trap,  so  that  in  this  funnel-shaped 
fence  the  bird  in  feeding  is  made  to  pass  through  the  narrow 
passage,  and  is  almost  to  a  certainty  caught  by  the  legs. 

As  the  season  advances  and  food  begins  to  fail,  by  reason  of 
inclement  and  cold  weather,  the  Woodcocks  'eave  the  interior ; 
and  approaching  the  shelter  of  the  sea-coast  and  the  neighbor- 
ing marshes,  they  now  become  abundant,  and  are  at  such  times 
late  in  autumn  killed  in  great  numbers.  These  are  also  their 
assembling  points  previous  to  their  southern  migrations,  which 
are  performed  in  a  desultory  and  irregular  manner,  their  mo- 
tions, as  usual,  being  mostly  nocturnal  or  in  the  twilight ;  and 
though  many  are  now  met  witii  in  the  same  low  meadows  and 
marshes,  they  ire  brought  together  by  common  necessity, 
and  never  move  in  concerted  flocks.  At  this  season  their 
movements  are  not  betrayed  by  any  note  or  call  ;  the  vocal 
jjowers  of  the  species  are  only  called  into  existence  at  the 
period  of  propagation  ;  at  other  times  they  move  and  start  to 
wing  in  silence.  The  young  run  or  wander  off  as  soon  as  they 
are  hatched,  are  at  this  period  covered  with  a  brownish-white 
down,  and  on  being  taken  utter  a  slender  bleat  or  clear  and 
long-drawn  peep. 

This  famous  game-bird  is  common  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
but  is  rarely  found  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. It  is  common  also  in  Southern  Ontario,  but  in  the  Mus- 
koka  district  is  rather  rare.  It  is  known  to  breed  throughout  its 
Canadian  range,  and  southward  through  the  Middle  States  and 
westward  to  the  Plains.     It  winters  in  the  Southern  States. 


Note.  —  The  European  Woodcock  {Scolopax  rusticola),  a 
much  larger  bird,  occurs  occasionally  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
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VIRGINIA    RAIL. 

RED-BREAST£D    RAIL.     I.ESSER   CLAPPER    HAIL. 
Rallls  VIRGINIANUS. 

Char.  General  coloration  rufous.  Above,  tawny  olive  striped  with 
dusky;  wing-coverts  rich  bay;  crown  dusky  ;  below,  H^ht  reddish  brown, 
paler  on  the  belly.     Length  about  gVz  inches. 

Xes(.  On  the  ground  amid  a  tuft  of  grass  on  the  marshy  margin  of  a 
lake  or  stream,  sometimes  in  a  salt-marsh,  usually  placed  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  —  a  deep,  saucer-shaped  aff;'ir  of  reed-stalks  and  grass,  and 
rather  compactly  built. 

£<r<rs.  6-12  (usually  S) ;  pale  cream  or  reddish  bufT,  spotted  with  brown 
and  lavender;  1.25  X  0.90. 

The  Virginian  or  Lesser  Clapper  Rail,  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  the  preceding  but  by  its  interior  size,  is  likewise  a 
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near  representative  of  the  Water  Rail  of  F.urope,  with  whose 
habits  .:  all  respects  it  nearly  agrees.  But  in  every  part  of 
America  ii  appears,  to  be  a  rare  species  comi)are(l  with  the 
Mini  Hen  or  common  C'lai)per  kail  It  is  also  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  fresh-water  marshes,  and  never  visits  the  borders 
of  the  sea.  In  New  Jersey  it  is  indeed  ordinarily  distinguished 
as  the  Fresh-Water  Mud  Hen  ;  ;;o  constant  is  this  iiredileciici, 
connected  probably  with  its  choice  of  food,  that  when  met 
with  in  salt-marshes  it  is  always  in  the  vicinity  of  fresh-water 
springs,  which  ooze  through  diem  or  occupy  their  borders. 
From  this  peculiarity  in  its  choice  of  wet  grounds,  it  is  conse- 
quently seen  in  the  interior,  in  the  vicinity  of  bogs  and  swamjiy 
tiiickets,  as  far  west  as  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and 
l)robably  Illinois  ai.  I  Michigan.  Its  migrations,  however, 
along  the  r.eighborhood  of  the  coast  do  not  extend  probably 
farther  than  die  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  it  is  unknown 
iu  the  remote  fur  countries  of  the  North,  and  retires  from  the 
Middle  States  in  Novembc  at  the  commencement  of  frost. 
It  revisits  Pennsylvania  early  in  May,  and  is  soon  after  seen  in 
the  fresh  marshes  of  this  jiart  of  Massachusetts.  How  far  it 
retires,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  towards  the  South,  is  yet 
unknown,  though  from  its  absence,  apparently,  from  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  continent,  it  probably  migrates  little  farther  than 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Union.  Its  habit  of  closely 
hiding  in  almost  inaccessible  swamjis  and  marshes  renders  it  a 
difficult  task  even  to  ascertam  its  ])resence  at  any  time  ;  and, 
like  the  preceding,  it  skulks  throughout  most  part  of  the  day 
in  the  long  sedge  and  rushes,  only  venturing  out  to  feed  in  the 
shade  and  obscurity  of  the  twilight.  Its  food  is  most  com- 
monly marsh  insects  and  their  lanoe,  as  well  as  small  worms  and 
univalve  shell- fish,  it  rarely,  if  ever,  partaking  of  vegetable  diet. 
The  Virginian  Rail  commences  laying  soon  after  its  arrival 
in  the  early  part  of  May.  The  nest,  situated  in  the  wettest 
part  of  the  marsh,  is  fixed  in  the  bottom  of  a  sedgy  tussock 
and  composed  of  withered  grass  and  rushes.  The  eggs  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  pAiropean  Water  Rail,  being  of  a  dirty 
white  or  pale  cream  color,  sprinkled  with  specks  of  brownish 
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rcil  aivl  pale  j)uri)k',  most  numerous  at  the  great  end.  In  the 
Middle  States  this  bird  is  believed  to  raise  two  broods  in  the 
season.  The  female  is  so  much  attached  to  hei  eggs,  after 
sitting,  as  sometimes  to  allow  of  being  taken  uj)  by  the  hand 
rather  than  desert  the  premises,  —  which  affection  appears  the 
more  necessary  as  the  male  seems  to  deserts  his  mate  and  leave 
her  in  the  sole  charge  of  her  little  family. 

About  the  iSth  of  June,  in  this  vicinity,  in  a  wet  part  of  the 
salt-marsh  making  into  a  fresh  meadow  near  Charles  River, 
one  moonlight  evening  as  late  as  nine  o'clock  I  heard  a  busy 
male  of  this  species  calling  out  at  short  intervals  in  a  guttural, 
creaking  tone,  almost  like  the  sound  of  a  watchman's  rattle, 
'ktit-d-cut  tce-iih,  —  the  call  sometimes  a  little  varied.  At  this 
time,  no  doubt,  his  mate  was  somewhere  sitting  on  her  eggs  in 
some  tuft  (ti  the  tall  marine  grass  i^Spartimx  ^^labm)  which 
overhung  the  muddy  inlet  near  which  he  took  his  station. 
The  young,  fcr  some  time  after  being  hatched,  are  covered 
wholly  with  a  jet-black  down,  and  running  with  agility,  are 
now  sometimes  seen  near  the  deep  marshes,  straying  into  the 
uplands  and  ilrier  places,  following  the  careful  mother  much  in 
the  manner  of  a  hen  with  her  brood  of  chickens.  When  sepa- 
rated from  the  parent  at  a  more  advanced  age,  their  slender 
peel",  peep,  pcip,  is  heard  and  soon  answered  by  the  attenti\'e 
parent.  The  female  when  startled  in  her  watery  retreat  often 
utters  a  sharp,  squeaking  scream  apparently  close  at  hand, 
which  sounds  like  'keck,  'keek,  ^keh  ;  on  once  approaching,  as 
I  thought,  the  author  of  this  discordant  and  timorous  cry,  it 
still  slowly  receded,  but  always  appeared  within  a  few  feet  of 
me,  and  at  length  pressing  the  pursuit  pretty  closely,  she*  rose 
for  a  little  distance  with  hanging  legs,  and  settled  down  into  a 
ditch  among  some  pond-lily  leaves,  over  which  she  darted  and 
again  disappeared  in  her  paths  through  the  tall  sedge,  scream- 
ing at  internals,  as  I  now  found,  to  give  warning  to  a  brood 
of  young  which  had  at  first  jMobably  accompanied  her  and 
impeded  her  progress. 

When  seen,  which  is  but  rarely,  the  Virginian  Rail,  like  the 
other  species,  stands,  or  runs  with  the  neck  outstretched  and 
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with  tliu  sliort  tail  creel  and  fre<iucntly  jerked.  Il  is  iiewr 
seen  to  pcrc  li  on  trees  or  shrubs,  and  is  nujst  of  the  time 
on  Its  feet.  Its  llcsh  is  scarcely  inferior  to  thai  of  the  Com- 
mon Rail,  but  its  scarcity  and  diminutive  si/e  relieve  it  from 
much  attintion  as  game.  Late  in  autumn,  a  little  time  previ- 
ous to  their  dei)arture,  these  birds  occasionally  wander  out 
into  the  neighboring  salt-marshes,  situated  at  a  distance  from 
the  >ea,  —  a  route  by  which  in  all  probability  they  i)roceed  in 
a  solitary  and  desultory  manner  towards  the  milder  regions  of 
the  S(juth.  At  this  time  also  they  often  roost  among  the  reeds, 
by  ponds,  in  company  with  the  different  kinds  of  IJlackbirds, 
clinging,  no  doubt,  lo  the  t'allen  stalks  on  which  they  i)ass  the 
night  o\er  the  water.  They  swim  and  dive  also  with  ease  and 
elegance;  bui  like  their  wIkjIc  tribe  of  Long-l''(joted  iJirds, 
they  are  swiftest  on  land,  and  when  pur^hed  depend  upon  their 
celerity  over  the  covered  marsh  as  a  final  resort. 

'lliis  Rail  is  a  com,  'on  summer  visitnr  to  the  Maritime  Provinces 
and  westward  to  .Manitoba,  hut  rarely  ranges  north  ol  the  til'tielh 
parallel.  Its  breeding  area  extends  southward  to  Long  Island  and 
Pennsylvania. 
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CL.XPPER    RAIL. 

SALT-WATER   MEADOW   HEX.     MUD   HEX.     BIG    RAIL. 

RaLLUS    CREriTANS. 

Chap.  Above,  ashy  gray  striped  with  brown  and  tinc;cd  with  olive; 
wings  and  tail  brown  ;  below,  pale  buff,  flanks  darker  and  barred  with 
white  ;  breast  shaded  with  ash  ;  throat  white.  General  coloration  gray 
without  rufous  tint.  Bill  loiig,  slender,  and  decurved.  Length  I3><  to 
I5j4  inches. 

A'7'.fA  Artfullv  concealed  amid  the  rank  grass  of  a  salt-marsh,  —  a 
loosely  arranged  cushion  of  dry  rushes  and  grass. 

iiCs'^j.  6-13  (usually  about  g) ;  pale  buff,  marked  with  reddish  brown 
and  lavender;  size  extremely  variable,  average  about  1.70  X  i  20. 

The  Clapper  Rail  is  a  numerous  and  well-known  species  in 
all  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  but  is  unknown  in  this 
part  of  New  England,  or  in  any  direction  farther  to  the  north, 
being  unnoticed  by  Richardson  in  his  "  Northern  Zoology." 
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Accordinj,'  to  Wilson,  thcsi'  kails  arrive  on  liie  coast  of  New 
Jersey  about  the  30th  of  April,  and  prolnhly  winter  within  the 
southern  hoinidaries  of  the  L'nion,  or  in  the  marshes  alonu'  the 
extensive  coast  of  the  Mexican  (lulf,  as  they  are  seen  by  IVb- 
riiary  on  the  shores  of  (ieorgia  in  j^reat  ninnlxTs.  In  the 
course  of  tluir  migrations,  in  the  hours  of  twiliyhl.  tliey  are 
often  heard  on  their  way,  in  the  s|)rinj,',  i)y  fishermen  and 
coasters.  Their  j^eiieral  residence  is  in  salt-mar^hes,  occa- 
sionally penetrating  a  short  distance  up  the  large  rivers  as  far 
as  the  bounds  of  tide-water.  In  the  vast  tlat  and  grassy 
marshes  of  New  jersey,  intersected  l)y  innumerable  tide- 
water ditches,  their  favorite  breeding-resorts,  they  are  far 
more  numerous  than  all  the  other  marsh-fowl  collectively. 

The  arrival  of  the  .Mud  Hen  (another  of  their  common 
ai)pellalions)  is  soon  announced  through  all  the  marches  by 
its  loud,  han;h,  and  incessant  cackle,  heard  princii)ally  in  the 
night,  and  is  most  frecpient  at  the  ai)i)roach  of  a  storm.  About 
the  midille  of  May  the  females  conmience  laying,  dropi)ing 
the  first  egg  into  a  slight  cavity  scratched  for  its  reception, 
and  lined  with  a  small  portion  of  dry  grass,  as  may  be  (on- 
venient.  During  the  progress  of  laying  the  comi)lement  o*" 
about  ten  eggs,  the  nest  is  gradually  increased  until  it  attains 
about  the  height  of  a  foot,  —  a  i)recaution  or  instinct  which 
seems  either  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  an  access  of  the 
tide-water,  or  to  be  a  precaution  to  conceal  the  eggs  or  young, 
as  the  interest  in  their  charge  increases.  .And  indeed  to  con- 
ceal the  whole  with  more  success,  the  long  sedge  grass  is 
artfully  brought  together  in  an  arch  or  canoi)y ;  but  however 
this  art  and  ingenuity  may  succeed  in  ordinary  cases,  it  only 
ser\'es  to  expose  the  nest  to  the  search  of  the  fowler,  who  can 
thus  distinguish  their  labors  at  a  considerable  distance.  The 
egf's  more  than  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  about  one  and  three 
fourths  in  length,  are  of  the  usual  oval  figure,  of  a  yellowish 
white  or  dull  cream  color  sparingly  spotted  with  brown  red 
and  a  few  other  interspersed  minute  touches  of  a  subdued 
tint  bordering  on  lilac  purple  ;  as  usual,  there  are  very  few 
spots    but    towards   the    obtuse    end.      The    eggs   are    much 
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esteemed  for  food,  heiii^  fre(|iiently  collected  by  the  neigh- 
boring inliabilaiUs ;  and  so  abundant  are  the  nests  111  the 
marches  of  New  Jersey  that  a  sini,'le  person,  accustoiiieil  to 
the  seaK  h,  has  been  known  to  collei  t  a  hundred  do/en  in  the 
course  of  a  day.  lake  other  urcLjarious  and  inoffensise  birds, 
they  have  nunierous  eneuurs  l)esides  man  ;  and  the  (row,  fox, 
and  minx  come  in  inr  ihcir  NJiire,  not  only  of  the  euj^s  and 
young,  but  also  devour  the  old  birds  besides.  I'rom  the 
pounce  of  the  Hawk  they  can  more  readily  defend  themselves 
by  tlotlging  and  threadini;  iheir  invisible  paths  through  the 
sedge,  'ihe  nature  of  the  grtiund  they  select  for  their  nurse- 
ries and  its  i)roximity  to  the  sea,  renders  their  thronging  com- 
munity liable  also  to  accidents  of  a  more  extensi\ely  fatal 
kind  ;  and  sometimes  after  the  prevalence  of  an  ea^twardly 
storm,  not  uncommon  in  liie  early  part  of  June,  the  marshes 
become  inundated  by  the  access  of  the  sea,  and  great  numbers 
of  the  Rails  perish,  — at  least,  the  females,  now  sitting,  are  so 
devoted  to  their  eggs  as  to  remain  on  the  nest  and  ilrown 
rather  than  desert  it.  At  such  times  the  males,  escaping  from 
the  deluge,  and  such  of  their  mates  as  have  not  yet  begim  to 
sit,  are  seen  by  himdreds  walking  about,  exposed  a?i(i  bewil- 
dered, while  the  shores  for  a  great  extent  are  strewed  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  luckless  females.  The  survivors,  h(jvvever, 
wasting  no  time  in  fruitless  regret,  soon  commence  to  nest 
anew ;  and  sometimes  when  their  nurseries  have  been  a  second 
time  destroyed  by  the  sea,  in  a  short  time  after,  so  strong  is 
the  instinct  and  vigt)r  of  the  species  that  the  nests  seem  as 
numerous  in  the  marshes  as  though  nothing  destructive  had 
ever  happened. 

The  yoting  of  the  Clapper  Rail  are  clad,  at  first,  in  the  same 
black  down  as  those  of  the  Virginian  species,  and  are  only  dis- 
tinguishal)le  by  their  superior  size,  by  having  a  spot  of  white 
on  their  auriculars,  and  a  line  of  the  same  color  along  the  side 
of  the  breast,  belly,  and  fore  part  of  the  thigh.  They  run  very 
nimbly  through  the  grass  and  reeds,  so  as  to  be  taken  with 
considerable  ilifficulty,  and  are  thus,  at  this  early  period,  like 
their  parents,  without  the  aid  of  their  wings,  capable  of  elud- 
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ing  almost  every  natural  enemy  they  may  encounter.  Indeed, 
tlie  ])rin('ii)al  defence  of  the  species  seems  to  be  in  the  vigor 
of  their  limbs  and  the  compressed  form  of  their  bodies,  which 
enables  them  to  pass  through  the  grass  and  herbage  with  the 
utmost  rapidity  and  silence.  They  have  also  their  covered  paths 
throughout  the  marshes,  hidden  by  the  matted  grass,  through 
which  th(,'y  run  like  rats,  without  ever  being  seen  ;  when  close 
pressed,  ihey  can  even  escai)e  the  scent  of  a  dog  by  diving 
over  ponds  or  inlets,  rising  and  then  again  vanishing  with  the 
silence  and  celerity  of  something  supernatural.  In  still  pools 
this  bird  swims  ])retty  well,  but  not  fast,  sitting  high  on  the 
water  with  the  neck  erect,  and  striking  with  a  hurried  rapidity 
indicative  of  the  distrust  of  its  progress  in  that  element,  which 
it  immediately  abandons  on  approaching  the  leaves  of  any 
floating  i)lants,  particularly  the  pond-lilies,  over  whose  slightly 
buoyant  foliage  it  darts  with  a  nimbleness  and  dexterity  that 
defies  its  pursuers,  and  proves  that  however  well  it  may  be 
fitted  for  an  aquatic  life,  its  principal  nrogress,  and  that  on 
which  it  most  depends  when  closely  followed,  is  by  land  rather 
than  in  the  air  or  the  water.  When  thus  employed,  it  runs 
with  nn  outstretched  neck  and  erected  tail,  and,  like  the  wily 
Corn  Crake,  is  the  very  picture  of  haste  and  timidity.  On  fair 
ground  these  birds  run  nearly  as  fast  as  a  man.  When  hard 
pushed  they  will  betake  themselves  sometimes  to  the  water, 
remaining  under  for  several  minutes,  and  holding  on  closely  to 
the  roots  of  grass  or  herbage  with  the  head  downwards,  so  as 
to  render  themselves  generally  wholly  invisible.  When  roused 
at  length  to  flight,  they  proceed  almost  with  the  velocity  and  in 
the  manner  of  a  duck,  flying  low  and  with  the  neck  stretc'  ;d  ; 
but  such  is  their  aversion  to  take  wing,  and  their  fondness 
for  skulking,  that  the  marshes  in  which  hundreds  of  these 
birds  dwell  may  be  crossed  without  one  of  them  ever  being 
seen  ;  nor  will  they  rise  to  a  dog  till  they  have  led  him  into  a 
lab\  rinth  and  he  is  on  the  very  point  of  seizing  them. 

The  food  of  the  Clapper  Rail  consists  of  various  insects, 
small  univalve  shell-fish,  and  Crustacea  (minute  crabs,  etc.). 
Its  flesh  is  dry,  tastes  sedgy,  and  is  far  inferior  in  flavor  to 
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that  of  the  Common  Rail  or  Sora.  Early  in  October  these 
birds  retire  to  the  South,  and  probrbly  migrate  in  the  twilight 
or  by  the  dawn  of  morning. 

The  Clapper  Rail  is  abu  'ant  along  the  Atlantic  coast  north  to 
Long  Island.  It  occurs  casionally  on  the  Connecticut  shores, 
but  is  merely  an  accidental  wanderer  within  t!  e  .Massachusetts 
boundaries,  and  but  one  example  has  been  reported  north  of  Bos- 
ton Harbor.  —  captured  near  Portland,  Maine,  some  years  ago. 
Its  breeding  range  extends  from  Connecticut  to  the  Gulf  States, 
and  it  is  found  in  winter  throughout  the  Southern  States. 
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Note.  —  The  Lol'isi.vxa  Clapper  Rail  (/?.  crepidins  satn- 
ratus)  was  discovered  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Henshaw  and  described  in 
1S80.  It  is  a  smaller  bird  than  the  type,  —  length  about  thirteen 
inches.  —  and  is  of  brighter-colored  plumage.  The  brown  of  the 
upper  parts  is  of  a  richer  tir.t  and  is  more  deeply  tinged  with  olive- 
while  tlie  breast  wears  a  richer  shade  of  brown.  The  bird  has 
been  found  on  the  coast  of  Louisiana  only. 

Scott's  Rail,  as  ii  was  named  by  .Mr.  Sennett,  the  describer.  or 
Flokiua  Clapper  Rail,  as  it  will  be  booked  probably  {R.  scottii  , 
was  discovered  in  1SS6.  It  is  the  darkest  of  the  sjroup.  —  very  dark 
brown  or  nearly  black  above,  and  lower  parts  brown.  The  bird 
appears  to  be  sedentary  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida,  and  has  been 
taken  nowhere  else. 
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KIXC;    RAIL. 

RED-BREASTED    RAIL.     FRESHWATER    MARSH    HEN. 
Rallus  ELEGANS. 

Char.  Upper  parts  rich  olive  brown  of  varying  shades.  —  sometimes 
with  a  yellow  tinge,  — striped  with  black  ;  crown  dark  brown;  a  line  of 
cinnamon  over  the  eyes,  and  a  line  of  dusky  through  the  eyes  ;  wings  brown, 
of  varying  shades  ;  under  parts  deep  cinnamon,  darkest  on  the  breast,  fad- 
ing to  dull  white  on  throat  and  belly;  sides  and  Hanks  brown  or  dusky, 
with  broad  stripes  of  white.     Length  17  to  19  inches. 

Nest.  Hid  amid  a  tuft  of  r-mk  grass  in  a  fresh-water  marsh  ;  placed  on 
the  ground,  though  sometimes  fastened  to  the  grass  and  weeds  that  sur- 
round it ;  made  of  grass  and  weed  stems. 

Ei^-s^s.  6-12;  ground  color  varies  from  palo  buff  to  creamy  white, 
marked,  sparingly,  with  reddish  brown  or  purplish  brown  and  lilac  ;  size 
variable,  average  about  1.70  X  i-^o. 
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Nuttall  must  have  confounded  the  present  species  with  the 
Clapper  Rail,  for  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  King  Rail.  Wilson 
figured  the  bird,  but  gave  no  description  of  its  plumage  or  habits, 
and  the  hrst  account  of  the  species  was  given  by  Audubon  in  1835. 

The  King  Rail  is  not  so  widely  dispersed,  nor  is  it  so  abundant, 
as  most  of  its  congeners:  but  some  writers  have  been  in  error  u; 
representing  its  distribution  as  exceedingly  limited.  It  occurs  reg- 
ularly throughout  the  Southern  and  Middle  Stales,  and  is  plenliUil 
in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Ontario.  In  New  England  liie 
bird  has  been  seen  but  rarely,  though  examples  have  been  taken  in 
Connecticut.  .Massachusetts,  and  Maine.  I  have  examined  in  the 
tiesh  one  that  was  shot  near  St.  John,  X.  B. 

In  habits  our  bird  is  very  similar  to  the  Clapper  Rail,  differing 
chieHy  in  its  preference  for  a  marsh  that  is  drained  by  a  sluggish 
stream  of  fresh  water. 


SORA. 


CAROLINA    RAIL.     CAROLINA   CRAKE.     COMMON    RAIL. 
PoRZANA    CAROLINA. 

Char.  Above,  olive  brown  varied  l)lack  and  gray  ;  front  of  head, 
stripe  on  crown,  and  line  on  throat,  black  ;  side  of  head  and  breast  asliv 
gray  or  slate  ;  sides  of  ])reast  spotted  with  white  ;  flanks  barred  slate  and 
white  ;  belly  white.     Hill  short  and  stout.     Length  8  to  9^  inches. 

A'est.  In  a  wet  meadow  or  reedv  swamp,  sometimes  in  a  salt-water 
marsh  ;  a  rnde  structure  of  loosely  arranged  grass  weed  stems  and 
rushes  hid  in  a  tussock  of  rank  grass  or  coarse  sedges. 

/\i,Xs.  6-14  (usuallv  S);  dark  huflf  or  vcllowish  dral),  often  tinged  with 
olive,  spotted  with  reddish  bniwn  and  lilac;   1.20  X  0.90. 

The  Sora,  or  Common  Rail,  of  .\merica,  which  assemble  in 
such  nimibers  on  the  rc<(ly  shores  of  the  larger  rivers  in  the 
Middle  and  adjoining  warmer  States  at  the  approach  of  au- 
tumn, and  which  afford  such  abundant  employ  to  the  sports- 
man at  that  season,  like  most  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belongs 
is  a  bird  of  passage,  wintering  generally  south  of  the  limits  of 
the  Union.  These  Rails  begin  to  make  their  appearance  in 
the  marshes  of  Georgia  by  the  close  of  February  ;  and  on  the 
2d  of  May  Wilson  obsen-ed  them  in  the  low  watery  meadows 
below  Philadelphia.     In  the  remote  fur  countries  of  the  North 
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up  to  the  62(1  i^arallel  they  are  common  througli  the  summer, 
and  were  observed  by  Dr.  Richardson  to  be  particularly  abun- 
dant on  the  banks  of  the  small  lakes  that  skirt  the  Saskatche- 
wan i^lains.  In  the  vast  reedy  marshes,  swamps,  and  lagoons 
of  these  desolate  regions  the  greater  part  of  the  species  arc  no 
doubt  reared,  as  but  few  of  them  are  ever  known  to  breed  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  continent ;  and  the  history  of  their 
manners  at  the  period  of  incubation  is  therefore  still  a  blank. 
The  observations  of  persons  not  conversant  with  the  nice  dis- 
tinctions necessary  in  natural  hi-,tor>'  ought  to  be  received 
with  caution,  as  they  might  easily  confound  the  mere  young  of 
the  present  and  the  preceding  sr>ecies  as  one  and  the  same. 
The  alleged  nest,  eggs,  and  young  birds  covered  with  a  black 
down  mentioned  by  Wilson  agree  perfectly  wilii  the  Virginian 
Rail ;  but  the  length  of  the  bill  and  any  other  discriminating 
particulars  are  wholly  omitted.  We  may  conclude,  therefore, 
up  to  the  present  time  that  the  actual  young  and  nest  of  the 
Soree  are  yet  unknown,  and  that  all  which  has  been  said  on 
this  subject  is  but  conjecture  or  a  misapplication  of  facts 
belonging  to  the  preceding  species. 

Like  the  other  migrating  waders,  the  Rails,  accompanied  by 
their  swarming  broods,  bred  in  the  North  and  West,  begin  to 
show  themselves  on  the  reedy  borders  of  the  Delaware  and 
other  large  waters  of  the  Middle  States,  whose  still  and  sluggish 
streams,  spreading  out  over  muddy  flats,  give  birth  to  an  abun- 
dant crop  of  the  seeds  of  the  Wild  Rice,  now  the  favorite  food 
of  the  Rails  and  the  Rice  Birds.  On  first  arriving  from  the  labor 
and  privation  incident  to  their  migrations,  they  are  lean,  and 
little  valued  as  food  ;  but  as  their  favorite  natural  harvest  begins 
to  swell  out  and  approach  maturity,  they  rapidly  fatten,  and  from 
the  middle  of  September  to  the  same  time  in  October  they 
are  in  excellent  order  for  the  table,  and  eagerly  sought  after 
wherever  a  gun  can  be  obtained  and  brought  into  operation. 

W^alking  by  the  borders  of  these  reedy  rivers  in  ordinary 
seasons,  you  hear  in  all  directions  the  crowding  Rails  squeak- 
ing like  young  puppies.  If  a  stone  be  thrown  in  amongst  them, 
there  is  a  general  outcry  through  the  reeds ;  a  confused  and 
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reiterated  'kuk  'kuk  'kuk  'k'k  'k'k,  resounds  from  the  coveretl 
marsh,  and  is  again  renewed  by  the  timid  throng  on  the  dis- 
charge of  a  gun  or  any  other  sudde:.  noise  within  their  hearing. 
The  Rails,  however  numerous,  are  scarcely  visible,  unless  it  be 
at  or  near  to  high  water  ;  for  when  the  title  is  down  they  have 
the  art  so  well  to  conceal  themselves  among  the  reeds  that 
you  may  walk  past  and  even  over  them,  where  there  arc  hun- 
dreds, without  seeing  probably  a  single  individual. 

The  flight  of  the  Rails  while  confined  among  the  Rice 
Reeds  is  low,  feeble,  and  fluttering,  with  the  legs  hanging  down 
as  if  the  eflbrt  were  unnatural  and  constrained,  —  which  may,  no 
doubt,  at  times  be  produced  by  the  extreme  corpulency  which 
they  attain  in  a  favorable  season  for  food  :  yet  occasionally 
they  will  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  and  cross  considerable 
streams  without  any  reluctance  or  difficulty  ;  so  that  however 
short  may  be  their  wings,  the  muscles  by  which  they  arc  set  in 
motion  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  provide  them  the  means  of 
pursuing  the  deliberate  stages  of  their  migratory  course.  Wher- 
ever the  Zizania  and  its  nutritious  grain  abounds,  there  the  Rails 
are  generally  seen.  In  the  reedy  lakes  of  Michigan  as  well  as 
the  tide-water  streams  of  the  .Atlantic  these  birds  are  found 
congregated  in  ([uest  of  their  favorite  food.  In  Virginia  they 
are  particularly  abundant  along  the  grassy  banks  of  James 
River  within  the  bounds  of  tide-water,  where  they  are  often 
taken  in  the  night  while  perched  among  the  reeds  ;  being  stu- 
pefied by  the  glare  of  a  fire  carried  in  among  them,  they  are 
then  easily  approached  by  a.  boat,  and  rudely  knocked  on  the 
head  with  a  paddle,  —  sometimes  in  such  quantities  that  three 
negroes  in  as  many  hours  have  been  known  to  kill  from  twenty 
to  eighty  dozen. 

P'ear  seems  to  be  a  ruling  passion  among  the  whole  liibe 
of  Rails  and  their  kindred  allies.  With  faculties  for  acting  in 
the  day,  timidity  alone  seems  to  have  rendered  them  almost 
nocturnal  in  their  actions  :  their  sole  address  and  cu  lins 
seems  entirely  employed  in  finding  out  means  of  concealment. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  when  wounded  ;  they  then  swim 
out  and  dive  with  so  much  caution  as  seldom  to  be  seen  again 
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above  water.  They  even  cling  with  their  feet  to  the  reeds  be- 
neath that  element,  where  they  would  sooner  endure  sul'foca- 
tion  than  expose  themselves  with  any  chance  of  being  seen  ; 
they  often  also  skulk  on  ordinary  occasions  under  the  floating 
reeds,  with  nothing  more  than  the  bill  above  water.  At  other 
times  when  wounded  they  will  dive,  and  rise  under  the  gun- 
wale of  the  sportsman's  boat,  and  secreting  themselves  there, 
have  the  cunning  to  go  round  as  the  vessel  moves  until,  given 
up  as  lost,  they  find  an  opportunity  of  completing  their  escape. 

AccL..  ling  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  (Jrd,  the  females 
more  particularly  are  sometimes  so  affected  by  fear  or  some 
other  passion  as  to  fall  into  sudden  fits  and  appear  stretched 
out  as  lifeless,  recovering  after  a  while  the  use  of  their  faculties, 
anil  falling  again  into  syncope  on  merely  i)resenting  the  finger 
in  a  threatening  attitude.  At  such  times  and  during  their  ob- 
stinate divings  they  often  fall  victims,  no  doubt,  to  their  enemies 
in  the  watery  element,  as  they  are  sometimes  seized  by  eels 
and  other  voracious  fish,  who  lie  in  wait  for  them  ;  so  that  the 
very  excess  of  their  fear  and  caution  huivies  them  into  addi- 
tional dangers,  and  frustrates  the  intention  of  this  instinct  for 
preservation.  The  swooning  to  which  they  appear  subject  is 
not  uncommon  with  some  small  and  delicate  irritable  birds, 
and  Canaries  are  often  liable  to  these  death-like  s]iasms,  into 
which  they  also  fall  at  the  instigation  of  some  immaterial  or 
trifling  excitement  of  a  particular  kind. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  the  market  of  Philadelphia  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
this  highly  esteemed  game,  and  they  are  usually  sold  at  from  fifty 
cents  to  a  dollar  the  dozen.  But  soon  after  the  first  frosts  of 
October  or  towards  the  close  of  that  month,  they  all  move  off 
to  the  South.  In  Virginia  they  usually  remain  until  the  first 
week  in  November.  In  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge  (Mass.),  a 
few,  as  a  rarity,  only  are  now  and  then  seen  in  the  course  of 
the  autumn  in  the  Zizauia  patches  which  border  the  outlet  of 
Fresh  Pond  ;  but  none  are  either  known  or  suspected  to  breed 
in  any  part  of  this  State,  where  they  are,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
everywhere  uncommon. 
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The  usual  .nethod  of  shooting  Rail  on  the  Delaware,  accord- 
ing to  Wilson,  IS  as  follows.  The  sportsman  i)roceeds  to  the 
scene  of  action  \n  a  batteau  with  an  e\])erienced  boatman,  who 
propels  the  boat  with  a  pole.  About  two  hours  before  iiigh 
water  they  ent  ^r  the  reeds,  the  sportsman  taking  his  place  in 
tlie  bow  ready  for  action,  while  the  boatman  on  the  stern  seat 
pushes  the  craft  steadily  through  the  reetis.  The  Rails  gene- 
rally spring  suigly  as  the  boat  advances,  and  at  a  short  distance 
ahead  are  instantly  shot  down,  while  the  boatman,  keeping  his 
eye  on  the  spot  where  the  bird  fell,  tlirects  the  vessel  forward, 
and  picks  up  the  game  as  the  gunner  is  loading.  In  this  man- 
ner the  bout  continues  through  and  over  the  wild-rice  marsh, 
the  birds  flushing  and  falling,  the  gunner  loading  and  firing, 
while  the  helmsman  is  i)ushing  and  picking  up  the  game.  — 
which  sport  continues  till  an  hour  or  two  after  high  water, 
when  its  shallowness  and  the  strength  and  weight  of  the  float- 
ing reeds,  as  also  the  unwillingness  of  the  game  to  spring  as 
the  tide  decreases,  oblige  them  to  return.  Several  boats  are 
sometii.  cs  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other,  and  a  per- 
petual cracking  of  musketry  prevails  along  the  whole  reedy 
shores  of  the  river.  In  these  excursions  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  an  active  and  expert  marksman  to  kill  ten  or  twelve  dozen 
in  the  serving  of  a  single  tide. 

We  now  know  that  the  Sera  breeds  abundantly  in  Wisconsin 
and  the  northern  portions  of  Illinois.  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  as  well  as 
in  the  more  Eastern  .States.  It  is  proliable  that  the  southern  limit 
of  its  breeding  area  is  in  the  vicinity  of  latitude  42".  while  its 
northern  range  does  not  extend  beyond  the  62d  parallel.  The  birds 
winter  in  the  West  Indies  and  northern  South  America. 
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YELLOW     RAIL. 

CKAKK. 
«  PORZANA    N0Vi:i50R,\CENSTS. 

Char.  Above,  brownish  buff,  varied  witii  black  and  wliite  ;  tail  black  ; 
below,  buff,  pale  on  the  belly,  deepest  on  the  brca-.l;  flank?  du-^ky,  barred 
with  dull  white;  under  tail-coverts  rufous.     Length  (>  to  7J2  inches. 

A^cs/.  In  a  marsh  or  reedy  margin  of  a  stream  or  ]iond  ;  a  loosely  con- 
structed affair  of  grass  and  weed  stems,  hid  in  a  bunch  of  secigcs  or  reeds. 

■^vV-^'  5~9  (ii>ii'i"y  about  6)  ;  deep  buff  or  creamy,  spotted  at  the 
larger  end  w^ith  reddish  bro  vn  ;   i  10  X  o  S5. 

The  Yellow-breasted  Rail,  though  found  sparinijly  in  many 
parts  of  the  Union  and  in  Canada,  is  everywhere  rare.  It  has 
been  met  with,  apparently,  as  a  mere  straggler  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  and  l*hila(k'li)hia  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  has 
likewise  been  seen  in  Missouri,  probably  on  its  spring  passage 
towards  the  North.  Where  it  winters,  whether  in  the  Southern 
States  or  in  still  milder  climes,  is  yet  tmknown. 

Mr.  Hutchins  says,  "  I'his  elegant  bird  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  marshes  "  on  the  coast  of  Hudson  Bay,  near  the  mouth  of 
Severn  River,  "  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. It  never  flies  above  sixty  yards  at  a  time,  but  runs 
with  great  rapidity  among  the  long  grass  near  the  shores.  In 
the  morning  and  evening  it  utters  a  note  which  resembles  t.ie 
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striking  of  a  Hint  and  sUlI  ;  at  other  tinier  it  makes  a  shriek- 
ing noise."  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  \'ello\v-brt.aMted 
Kail  is  |)rin(  ipally  a  Northern  speeie^^,  which  migrates  mostly 
through  ihc  western  mterior  of  the  contnient,  and  is  therefore 
very  rare  in  the  Atlantic  States. 

Like  all  the  other  species,  the  present  inhabits  swamps, 
marshes,  antl  the  reedy  inirgins  o(  duches  anil  lakes.  In  die 
vicinity  of  West  Cambridge,  and  throughout  the  vast  extent  of 
wet  marsh-land  which  stretches  over  tlu'  tvice  of  the  countrv. 
and  is  but  rarely  visited  by  man,  among  the  Virginia  Kails 
and  a  few  str;';'gler.s  of  the  Sora  we  occasionally  meet  with 
this  small  and  remarkable  species.  The  first  individual  ever 
brought  to  me,  late  in  autumn,  was  surprised,  while  feeding  on 
insects  or  seeds,  by  the  margin  of  a  small  \un)\  overgrown  with 
the  leaves  of  the  water-lily  (Xvw/>//(ni  odorata).  Without 
attempting  either  to  lly  or  swim,  it  darted  nimbly  over  the 
floating  leaves,  and  would  have  readily  escajied,  hut  for  the 
arrest  of  tht;  fatal  gun,  which  baffled  its  cunning  and  precau- 
tion. When  wounded,  this  bird  also  swims  and  dives  with 
great  address. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1831,  having  spent  the  night  in  a 
lodge  on  the  borders  of  Fresh  Pond,  employed  for  decoying 
and  shooting  ducks,  I  heard  about  sunrise  the  Yellow-breasted 
Rails  begin  to  s^ir  among  the  reeds  (.I/i/ik/o  phrai^ntitis)  that 
thickly  skirt  this  retired  border  of  the  lake,  and  in  which, 
among  a  host  of  various  kinds  of  lllackbirds,  they  had  for  some 
time  roosted  every  night.  As  soon  as  awake,  they  called  out 
in  an  abrujit  and  cackling  cry,  'kirk,  'krrk,  'knk,  'k/rk,  kuk 
'k'kh,  which  note,  apjKirently  from  the  young,  was  answered  by 
the  parent  ('/rjbably  the  hen),  in  a  lower  soothing  tone.  The 
whole  of  the:/j  uncouth  and  guttural  notes  have  no  bad  resem- 
blance to  the  croaking  of  the  tree-frog,  as  to  sound,  I'his  call 
and  answer,  uttered  every  morning,  is  thus  kept  up  for  several 
minutes  in  various  tones,  till  the  whole  family,  separated  for 
the  night,  have  met  and  satisfactorily  recognized  each  other. 
These  are,  no  doubt,  migrating  broods  who  have  arrived  from 
the  North  about  the   time  stated  for   their  departure  by  Mr. 
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Hutchins.  Wy  the  first  week  in  November  their  cackhnj:; 
teases  ;  and  as  they  seem  to  mij,'rate  hither  without  delay,  and 
with  great  expedition  for  a  bird  wi:h  such  short  wings,  it  is 
probable  they  proceed  at  once  to  the  swamps  of  the  Southern 
States. 

This  specifs  is  not  as  al)uiuhuU  as  either  the  \'irginia  Rail  or  the 
Sora.  Ijut  it  is  not  so  rare  as  many  writers  have  supposed.  It  is 
such  a  skulker  and  hides  so  quickly  that  it  generally  escapes  obser- 
vation even  when  close  ;it  hand.  The  bird  is  a  summer  resident  of 
New  England  and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  has  been  taken  in 
i\\':  Hudson  Bay  district.  It  is  cpiite  common  in  Ohio,  and  has 
been  found  nesting  in  Illinois.     It  winters  in  the  Southern  States. 


BLACK    RATI. 

PORZAXA    J.AMAICENSIS. 

Char.  Head,  neck,  and  lower  parts  dark  slate  or  duskv  ;  back  rich 
brown,  winjijs  and  tail  brownish  black,  marked  with  white;  belly  and 
flanks  barred  with  white.     I.,cngth  ab(Hit  5  inches. 

jVinf.  In  a  wet  meadow  or  reedy  mar.sh,  hid  amid  the  rank  grass;  a 
compactly  made,  deep  cup  of  grass  and  weed  stems. 

/-■;:cf-  >^-io;  dull  white  or  creamy,  marked  all  over  with  fine  spots  of 
reddi>h  brown;  i.oo  X  0.80. 

This,  the  smallest  of  our  Rails,  was  not  mentioned  l)y  Nuttall, 
though  it  had  been  discovered  long  before  his  time,  and  was  given 
by  Audubon.  It  has  always  been  considered  a  rare  bird,  being 
seldom  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  only  a  few  examples  being 
seen  north  of  New  Jersey  —  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 
In  the  western  division  of  this  Eastern  Province  it  is  more  common, 
and  goes  somewhat  farther  north;  a  number  of  nests  having  been 
taken  in  northern  Illinois.  In  habits  this  species  does  not  differ 
materially  from  its  congeners. 


Note.  —  The  Spottkd  Crake  {Porsana  porzana),  an  Old 
World  species,  occasionally  visits  Greenland. 

The  Corn  Crake,  or  Land  Rail  {Crex  crex),  also  an  Old  World 
species,  occurs  regularly  in  Greenland,  and  has  been  taken  on  Long 
Island  and  Bermuda. 
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AMHRICAN  COOT. 

COOT.     MUD  HEN.     MARSH  HEN.     MEAU». 

CROW    DUCK. 


HEN.     MOOR  HEN. 


FUI.KA    AMF.RICANA. 

Char.  Gener.il  plumage  dark  s:late,  shading  to  dull  black  on  the  head, 
and  to  gray  on  tiic  belly  ;  edge  ot  the  wings  and  tips  of  the  secondaries 
white;  frontal  shield  and  spots  on  the  bill  dark  brown;  feet  greenish, 
toes  with  conspicuous  lobes  or  "flaps."  Length  from  13  to  16  inches. 
The  "frontal  shield"  is  a  horny  plate  which  extends  from  the  l)ill  over 
the  forehead.  It  is  one  distinguishing  character  of  the  Coots  and 
Gallinnles. 

lYest.  Amid  the  reeds  o»-  tank  grass  on  the  margin  of  a  secluded  pond 
or  sluggish  stream,  sometim  .s  on  a  knoll  near  the  water,  attached  to  the 
reeds,  often  floating  on  the  water;  a  bulky  affair  of  loosely  arranged  reeds 
or  sedge-stems,  scantily  lined  with  grass,  and  placed  on  a  high  platform. 
This  platform  sometimes  rests  on  the  tops  of  the  surrounding  reeds,  wiiich 
are  bent  down  to  receive  it. 

Ei^gs.  6-1  (usually  about  10) ;  pale  buff,  profusely  spotted  with  dark 
brown  and  lilac;  size  very  variable,  average  about  1.90  X  1.40. 
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'I'lu'  Ci)()t  of  America,  so  very  similar  to  th.it  of  Iltiropc, 
accord i 111,' tt)  the  season  is  found  in  ahnost  every  part  of  the 
contment,  from  the  ^'rassy  iaki-s  that  slxirt  the  Saskateh "wan 
|iiaiMN,  in  the  53th  |)aiallel,  to  the  ri'edy  lagoons  of  liast  Idorida 
and  the  marslies  of  Jamaica.  To  the  west,  the  species  seems 
to  inhahit  the  waters  of  the  C'ohimhia,  in  the  remote  Territory 
of  Oregon.  Mr.  Say  observed  it  also  in  the  lower  part  of  .Mis- 
souri, and  in  Long's  Expedition  it  was  seen  in  l-ake  Winnipig 
(jii  the  7tli  of  jtme.  Mr.  Swainson  has  alstj  received  speci- 
mens from  the  ilistant  tableland  of  Me.\ico.  We  may  there- 
fore conclude  almost  with  certainty  that  the  Coot  of  .\merica, 
indifferent  to  climate,  dwells  and  breeds  in  every  |)art  of  the 
North  Anu-rican  continent,  over  a  range  of  |)r()bal)ly  more  than 
fifty  di'grees  of  latitude  I  Nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  dis- 
persing themseh-es  far  and  wide  over  every  watery  solitude, 
these  birds  seem  in  many  places  to  have  disappeared  for  the 
season,  until  they  in  large  numbers,  swelled  by  their  prolifi<- 
broods,  and  impelled  at  the  approach  of  winter  to  migrate  for 
food,  now  begin  to  show  themselves  in  the  lakes,  pools,  and 
estuaries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  from  which  they  gradually 
reced-;  towards  the  South  as  the  severity  of  the  season  comj)els 
them,  being  unable  to  subsist  amidst  the  ice.  In  this  way 
they  i)roceed,  accmnulating  in  nmnbers  as  they  advance,  so 
that  in  the  inundated  and  marshy  tracts  of  Florida,  particularly 
along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Juan,  they  are  seen  in  winter,  con- 
gregated in  vast  and  noisy  flocks.  In  the  milder  latitudes, 
their  whole  migrations  will  be  limited  to  a  traverse  from  the 
interior  to  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  while  those  which  visit  the 
wilderness  of  Upper  C'anada,  where  they  are  aliundant  in  the 
summer,  will  probably  migrate  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
degrees  every  spring  and  autumn. 

The  Coots  arrive  in  Pennsylvania  about  the  beginning  of 
October.  They  appear  in  Fresh  Pond,  Cambridge,  about  the 
first  week  in  September.  .\  pair  took  up  their  residence  in 
this  small  lake  about  the  15th  of  April  :  and  in  June  they  are 
occasionally  seen  accompanied  by  their  young.  The  nest,  eggs, 
and    manners     during  the  period    of   reproduction     are    yet 
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unknown.  Timorous  aivl  dL'tcnrclcss,  tlioy  seel:  out  tlu-  rc- 
iiiolcst  Nolitudi's  to  l)rt'i'tl,  whtTi',  amidst  impassable  hoj^'s  and 
pools,  tlu-  few  individuals  wliirli  (UvlII  m  the  same  vicinil}  are 
readily  oM-rlooked  and  with  ditTK  ulty  discovered,  from  the 
pertinacity  of  the  oldi  r  hirds  in  hiding  themselves  wholly  by 
day.  It  is  therefore  only  when  the  afftc  tioiis  and  necessities 
of  the  species  increase  that  tlu\-  are  m^ed  to  make  more  visi- 
ble exertions,  and  throw  aside,  for  a  tnni',  the  <  haracteristic 
indolence  of  their  furtive  nature.  We  now  see  them  abroad, 
accompanied  b)'  their  mon-  active  and  incautious  olTspring. 
night  and  morning,  without  exhibiting  mu(  h  timidity,  the  young 
sjjorling  Mid  I'eeding  with  careless  confidence  in  tlu-ir  fn  kle 
element.  They  are  at  this  time  easily  approached  and  shot, 
as  they  (U)  not  ajjpcar  to  dive  with  the  same  prcMuptness  as  the 
Kuropean  sj)ecies. 

The  oKl  birds,  ever  watchful  and  solicitous  tor  their  brood, 
with  whi(  li  they  still  appivir  to  associate,  wIk  ii  alarmed  utter 
at  times  a  sort  of  hoarse  'bnik,  which  serves  as  a  signal  either 
to  dive  or  swim  away.  At  this  season  of  the  year  Mr.  N. 
Wyeth  informs  me  that  he  has  heard  the  Coot  rejjeatedly 
utter  a  whizzing  sound,  which  he  can  only  compare  to  the 
plunge  of  large  shot  when  fired  into  water.  It  might  possibly 
be  the  small  and  bouncing  leaps  with  which  the  associated 
young  of  the  common  sj)ecies  amuse  themselves  at  almost  all 
hours  of  the  day.  In  Mast  Florida,  where  they  appear,  ac- 
cording to  Uartram.  to  assemble  and  breed  in  great  numl)ers, 
the\-  are  very  chattering  and  noisy,  and  may  be  heard  calling 
on  each  other  almost  night  and  da\-.  ^\'ith  us  they  are,  how- 
ever, very  taciturn,  though  tame,  and  with  many  other  birds 
appear  to  have  no  voice  but  for  the  exciting  i)eriod  of  the 
nuptial  season. 

The  Coots  of  Kurojie  have  many  enemies  in  the  predacious 
birds  which  surround  them,  particularlv  the  Moor  lUizzard 
which  not  only  destroys  the  young,  but  sucks  the  eggs  to  such 
an  extent  that  notwithstanding  their  great  prolificacy,  they  lay- 
ing from  twelve  to  eighteen  eggs,  the  numbers  are  so  tliinned 
by  depredation  that  not  above  one  tenth  escape  the  talons  of 
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ra]).icioiis  species.  Indeed,  it  is  only  the  second  hatch,  of 
about  cii^ht  eggs,  more  securely  concealed  among  the  flags  on 
the  margins  of  pools,  that  ever  survive  to  renew  the  species. 
The  ne^t,  secreted  in  this  manner  among  the  rank  herbage,  is 
jjlaced  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  raised  above  it  by  piling 
together  a  quantity  of  coarse  materials,  in  order  to  keep  the 
eggs  dry.  In  this  buoyant  state  a  sudden  gale  cf  wind  has 
been  known  to  draw  them  from  their  slender  moorings,  and 
nests  have  thus  been  seen  floating  on  the  water,  with  the  birds 
still  sitting  upon  them,  as  in  the  act  of  navigating  over  the  pool 
on  which  they  had  residetl.  The  female  is  said  to  sit  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  days ;  the  young,  now  covered  with  a 
black  down,  quit  the  nest  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  and  are 
then  cherished  under  the  wings  of  the  mother,  and  sleep  around 
her  beneath  the  reeds  ;  she  also  leads  them  to  the  water,  in 
which  they  swim  and  dive  from  the  moment  of  their  liberation 
from  the  shell. 

When  closely  pursued  in  the  water,  the  Coot  sometimes 
makes  for  the  shore,  and  from  the  compressed  form  of  its  bodv 
though  so  awkward  in  its  gait,  can  make  considerable  progress 
through  the  grass  and  reeds.  When  driven  to  take  wing  on 
the  water,  it  rises  low  and  with  reluctance,  fluttering  along  the 
surface  with  both  the  wings  and  feet  pattering  over  it.  for  which 
reason,  according  to  Lawson,  in  his  "  History  of  Carolina,"  they 
had  in  that  country  received  the  name  of  Fliistcrcrs. 

The  food  of  the  American  Coot,  like  that  of  the  other  species, 
is  chiefly  vegetable  ;  it  lives  also  upo.n  small  fluviatile  shells 
and  a(juatic  insects,  to  all  which  it  adds  gravel  and  sand,  in 
the  manner  of  common  fowls.  A  specimen  which  I  examined 
on  the  19th  of  September  had  the  stomach,  very  capacious 
and  muscular,  filled  with  tops  of  the  water  milfoil  {Myriophxl- 
lioii  c'crticii/ati/iii),  and  a  few  seeds  or  nuts  of  a  small  species 
of  bur-reed  {Sparganium).  From  the  contents  of  riic  intes- 
tines, \»'hich  were  enormous,  aquatic  vegetables  aj)peared  now 
to  be  their  principal  food. 

In  tlie  month  of  November  the  Coot  leaves  the  Northern 
and  Middle  States,  and  retires  by  night,  according  to  its  usual 
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habits,  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  Union, 
and  probably  extends  its  journeys  along  all  the  shores  of  the 
Mexican  (iulf. 

The  Coot  is  still  a  coninion  bird  throuuhout  the  temperate  por- 
tions of  North  America,  and  examples  have  been  taken  in  (ireen- 
land  and  Alaska.  It  winters  in  the  Southern  States  and  southward 
throu<rh  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America. 


Note.  —  The  European  Coot  (Fulica  atra)  has  been  taken  in 
Greenland. 
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lONORNIS    MARIIXICA. 

Char.  Back  bright  oHve  ;  wings  of  deeper  r;rcen  and  shaded  with 
blue;  head,  neck,  and  breast  rich  bluish  purple;  belly  darkvr;  frontal 
shield  blue ;  bill  red,  tipped  with  yellow  ;  legs  yellow.  Length  about 
'3/2  inches. 

Xcit.  In  a  marsh;  fastened  to  rank  gmss  or  reed-.,  and  hidden  by 
the  stems  to  which  it  is  attached,  —  made  of  dried  and  fresh  gras-  and 
reeds  loosely  arranged. 

■^^s--*"-  ""'-  (usually  about  9) ;  pale  buff  or  creamy,  spotted  chiefly 
around  the  larger  end   with  reddish  brown  and  lavender ;   1.7c    •    1.15. 

This  very  splendid  but  incongruous  species  of  (iallinule  is 
in  the  United  States  a  bird  of  passage,  wintering  in  tropical 
America,  and  passing  the  summer,  or  breeding-season,  in  the 
marshes  of  Florida  and  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  State  of 
Georgia,  where  it  arrives  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  retiring 
south  with  its  brood  in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  and  jirobably 
wintering,  according  to  its  habits,  in  the  swampy  maritime  dis- 
tricts along  the  coast  of  the  Mexican  Gulf.  \x\  instance  is 
given  by  Mr.  Ord  of  one  of  these  birds  being  driven  out  to 
sea  and  taking  shelter  on  board  of  a  vessel  bound  from  New 
Orleans  to  Philadelphia,  while  in  the  Cailf.  This  happened  on 
the  24th  of  May.  and  therefore  could  only  have  been  a  bewil- 
dered straggler  accidentally  carried  out  to  sea  without  any  in- 
tention of  migrating ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  a  bird  of  such 
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short  wings  as  those  which  characterize  the  genus  would  make 
the  attempt  to  travel  any  considerable  distance  over  sea  while 
a  route  by  land  equally  favorable  for  the  jnirpose  offered. 
Little  reliance,  therefore,  is  to  be  placed  upon  these  accidents 
as  proving  the  maritime  migratory  habits  of  birds.  Several 
hundred  miles  from  land,  towards  the  close  of  last  June  ( i  Xj^^  ) , 
in  the  latitude  of  the  Capes  of  X'irginia,  the  vessel  in  which  I 
was  sailing  for  the  port  of  New  York  was  visited  by  two  or 
three  unfortunate  Swallows,  who,  overcome  by  hunger  and 
fatigue,  aliglited  for  a  while  on  the  rigging  of  our  ship, 
whence  they,  in  all  probability,  proceeded  farther  out  to  sea 
and  perished.  At  this  season  of  the  year  they  could  not  be 
migrating,  but  had  wandered  out  upon  the  barren  bosom  of 
the  deceiving  ocean,  and  would,  in  consequence  of  exhaustion 
and  famine,  soon  after  fall  a  prey  to  the  remorseless  deep. 

The  Martinico  Gallinule  while  in  the  Southern  States  fre- 
quents the  rice-fields,  rivulets,  and  fresh-water  pools  in  com- 
pany with  the  more  common  Florida  species.  It  is  a  vigorous 
and  active  bird,  bites  hard  when  irritated,  runs  with  agility,  and 
has  the  foculty,  like  the  Sultanas,  of  holding  on  objects  very 
firmly  with  its  toes,  which  are  extremely  long,  and  spread  to  a 
great  extent.  When  walking,  it  jerks  its  tail  like  a  common 
Clallinule.  In  its  native  marshes  it  is  very  shy  and  vigilant  ; 
and  continually  eluding  pursuit,  can  be  flushed  only  with  the 
aid  of  a  dog. 


This  richly  apparelled  and  beautiful  bird  is  found  regularly  and 
is  quite  common  iu  all  the  Soutliern  and  Gulf  States,  and  stragglers 
are  frequentlv  seen  uorthward  to  New  England  and  westward  to 
Wisconsin.  The  only  examples  reported  from  Canada  have  been 
taken  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  These  birds  do  not 
leave  the  United  States  in  winter,  as  Nuttall  supposed ;  they  are 
found  in  the  South  throughout  the  year. 

Thev  are  called  "  Sultanas  "  in  Jamaica,  where  Mr.  Gosse  found 
them  quite  common  :  and  this  writer  states  that  those  he  saw  were 
extremelv  indifferent  to  his  approach,  allowing  him  to  walk  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  where  they  were  feeding,  without  manifesting 
any  fear. 

Audubon  states  that  after  the  brood  is  hatched  the  family  retires 
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from  the  vicinity  of  the  pools  and  streams  to  the  interior  ot  the 
savannas  ;  but  towards  autumn  they  return  again  to  the  margins,  and 
at  this  later  season  they  became  shy  and  more  vigilant. 

These  birds  partake  of  a  variety  of  food,  their  favorite  diet  being 
a  mixture  of  water-snails  and  plantains. 
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FLORIDA  (;allinulp:. 

COMMON  GALLINULE.     RED-BILLED   MUD  HEN.    WATER  HEN. 

(JALLINULA     GAl.LAJA. 

CliAK.  Unifbrin  grayish  black,  the  back  tinged  witli  ohvc  brown,  the 
belly  paler  liian  the  breast;  rlank>  stripccl  with  white  ;  bill  and  frunlal 
shield  bright  red,  the  bill  tipped  with  yellow  ;  legs  greenish.  Length 
about  13/^  inches. 

AW/.  In  a  swamp  or  marsh,  —  a  bulky  and  clumsily  arranged  affair  of 
reeds  or  flags  scantily  lined  with  coarse  grass.  The  nest  is  sometimes 
placed  on  a  platform  made  by  bending  down  the  tops  of  the  surrounding 
Hags  or  rushes,  (ir  it  is  fastened  to  the  stems  of  the  flags  or  to  the 
branches  of  a  bush.  Occa>ionally  a  nest  is  found  suspended  over  the 
water  upon  which  it  floats  as  the  tide  rises,  but  usually  the  chosen  situa- 
tion is  on  a  dry  knoll. 

^A%^-''-  7~t  3 ;  ground  color  varies  from  brownish  buff  to  creamy,  spotted 
with  dark  brown  ;  size  variable,  average  about  1.85  X  1.25. 

This  species  of  Gallinule,  so  closely  related  to  that  of  Europe, 
is  common  in  Florida,  in  the  Antilles,  in  Jamaica,  Guadaloupe, 
and  the  isle  of  Aves,  where  it  has  to  dispense  with  the  use 
of  fresh  water.  It  is  seen  frequenting  pools,  lagoons,  and 
streams,  and  extends  over  a  great  portion  of  the  continent  of 
South  America.  In  the  Middle  and  Northern  States  of  the 
Union  it  ajjpears  to  be  quite  accidental,  though  as  a  straggler 
it  has  been  seen  and  shot  as  far  north  as  Albany,  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  Its  range  to  the  north  is  therefore  much  more 
limited  than  its  European  analogue.  Its  voice  is  uncouth,  but 
sonorous,  and  its  cry  or  call  resembles  ^ka,  'ka,  ^ka  !  Mr. 
Audubon  met  with  this  species  in  great  numbers  in  Florida 
towards  the  source  of  the  St.  John's  in  the  month  of  March. 

This  species  is  unknown  in  Canada  or  the  northern  parts  of 
America. 
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Either  this  bird  has  increased  the  limit  of  its  rariire  since  Nuttall 
stalked  our  marshes,  or  tiie  modern  bird-hunter  is  provided  with  in- 
creased power  of  observation,  keener  vision,  and  more  accurate 
perception,  for  recent  reports  concernin;^  the  distribution  of  the 
(iallinule  differ  consideral)ly  from  Nuttall's  account. 

It  is  true  the  l''lorida  (Jallinule  is  at  home  in  tlie  tropical  por- 
tions of  the  continent,  but  it  occurs  regularly  and  in  numbers 
througliout  the  warm  temperate  area  north  to  New  Ent,dand  and 
Canada,  and  west  to  the  Mississipjji  valley.  It  is  quite  common 
on  Cape  Cod,  and  nests  have  been  found  near  Fresh  Pond,  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  \'crmont. 

A  few  stragglers  only  have  visited  the  .Maritime  Provinces;  but 
the  bird  breeds  in  numbers  in  Ontario,  and  is  not  uncommon  aroimd 
Ottawa  and  Montreal.  In  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  it  is  quite  common. 
IJut  it  is  a  shy  and  retiring  bird.  leaving  its  haunts  amid  tiie  rank 
marsh-grass  and  the  rushes  only  when  impelled  by  the  migratory 
instinct,  and  then  the  bird  steals  oft'  under  cover  of  the  darkness. 

In  an  interesting  contribution  to  "The  Auk,"  .Mr.  Brewster 
tells  us  that  the  movements  of  thir;  Gallinule  when  walking  or  swim- 
ming is  peculiiirly  graceful,  but  when  on  the  wing  its  appearance  is 
ludicrously  awkward. 

The  notes  of  the  bird  are  numerous  and  of  great  variety  of  tone 
and  compass,  varying  from  a  harsh  .scream  to  a  low  hen-like  cluck. 
•'  Speaking  generallv,"  writes  Mr.  Brewster.  "  the  notes  were  all  loud, 
harsh,  and  discordant,  and  nearly  all  curiou.sly  hen-like.""  He  adds, 
'•  I  certainly  know  of  no  other  bird  which  utters  so  man\  different 
sounds."  Some  of  the  notes  are  like  a  drawling  kce-ar-r,  krec-ar-r  ; 
or  more  rapidly  uttered  they  produce  a  sound  like  kr-r-r-r-r,  and 
are  varied  with  kn/c-kntc,  or  a  low  k'oc-kloc  At  times  a  note  like 
iicket-ticket-ticket-ticket  is  heard,  and  again  a  single  abrupt  explosive 
ktip  like  the  cry  of  a  startled  frog. 
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RED    PHALAROPE. 

GRAY   PHALAROPE.    SEA   GOOSE.     WHALE  BIRD. 
Crymophilus   FL'LICARIUS. 

Char.  Female  in  summer  ;  above,  black,  the  feathers  of  the  neck  and 
back  with  a  rufous  or  buff  margin  ;  wings  gray,  tipped  with  white  ;  checks 
white  ;  bill  orange  ;  under  parts  reddish  chestnut  ;  legs  and  feet  yellow  ;  toes 
lobed.  Male  :  duller,  white  on  clieek  less  defined,  and  head  streaked 
with  rufous  or  buff.  In  winter  the  rufous  tints  disappear  and  the  plumage 
of  the  upper  parts  becomes  gray  and  the  under  parts  white,  while  the  bill 
turns  black.     Length  about  8'4  inches. 

A'csf.  On  a  knoll  in  the  si)ongy  margin  of  a  pond  or  saline  pool,  —  a 
slight  depression  in  the  peat  or  moss,  scantily  lined  with  grass,  moss,  or 
leaves. 

.£"s'^j.  3-4;  olive  huff  or  sea  green,  spotted  v>:th  dark  brown  and  pur- 
plish brown;  1.25  X  0.90. 

The  Flat-Billed  or  Red  Phalarope  inhabits  the  whole  Arctic 
Circle  during  summer,  where,  in  the  security  of  solitude,  it 
passes  the  important  period  of  reproduction.     It  is  observed 
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.11  the  north  and  east  of  Iuiroi)e,  in  abundance  in  Siberia, 
upon  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  it  extends  its  vernal 
migrations  to  the  borders  of  the  Caspian.  'I'hese  birds  abound 
in  the  hyj^erboreal  regions  of  .America,  breeding  on  the  North 
(le(jrgian  Islands  and  on  the  remote  and  wintry  coasts  of  Mel- 
ville Peninsula.  The  late  enterprising  and  scientific  northern 
navigators,  on  the  loth  of  June,  in  the  latitude  of  68  degrees, 
saw  a  com|)any  of  these  daring  little  voyagers  out  at  sea,  four 
miles  from  land,  swimming  at  their  ease  amidst  mountains  of 
ice.  They  are  seen  also  by  mariners  between  Asia  and  Amer- 
ica. According  to  Mr.  JUillock,  Red  I'halaropes  are  found 
C(jmmon  in  the  marshes  of  Sunda  and  Westra.  the  most  north- 
erly of  the  Orkney  Isles,  where  they  pass  the  breeding-season, 
antl  are  there  so  tame,  and  so  little  alarmed  by  the  destructive 
arts  of  man,  as  to  suffer  the  report  of  a  gun  without  fear,  so 
that  Mr.  Ikillock  killed  as  many  as  nine  of  them  without  mov- 
ing from  the  spot  where  he  mai'e  the  first  discharge.  When 
swimming  in  pools,  this  bird  is  seen  continually  dipping  its 
bill  into  the  water,  as  if  feeding  on  some  minute  insects,  and 
while  thus  engaged  it  will  often  allow  of  a  very  near  approach. 
When  disturbed  these  birds  fly  out  a  short  distance  only,  like 
the  Dunlins.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  they  are  seen  to 
api)roach  the  shore  or  the  land  in  quest  of  food  ;  but  their 
proper  element  is  the  water,  and  more  particularly  that  of  the 
sea  or  saline  pools. 

The  flat-Hilled  Phalarope  breeds  around  Hudson  Piay  in 
the  month  of  June,  soon  after  its  arrival  from  its  tropical 
winter  quarters ;  for  this  ])urpose,  it  selects  some  dry  and 
grassy  spot,  wherein  it  lays  about  four  eggs  of  an  oil-green 
color,  crowded  with  irregular  spots  of  dark  umber-brown,  which 
become  confluent  towards  the  obtuse  end.  The  young  take  to 
wing  in  July  or  earlv  in  August,  and  they  leave  the  mclement 
shores  of  their  nativity  in  the  month  of  September.  At  this 
period,  as  well  as  in  the  spring,  a  few  stragglers  visit  the  United 
States,  where  individuals  have  been  occasionally  shot  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  These  and  other  species 
are  also  seen  in  the  autumn  about  Vera  Cruz,  where  they  are 
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sold  with  other  game  in  the  market.  I  heir  visits  in  England 
and  Ciermany  are  equally  rare  as  in  the  L'nited  States,  and 
individuals  have  been  known  sometimes  to  stray  into  Switzer- 
land, having  been  :,hot  on  the  Lake  of  Cleneva. 

These  interesting  l)irds  breed  in  tht-  high  Arctic  regions  and  win- 
ter south  to  the  shores  of  the  Middle  Stales.  They  arc  usually 
found  on  the  sea  or  along  the  coast;  but  a  number  have  been  seen 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  occasional  examples  have  wandered  to  the 
Ohio  valley. 

Explorers  have  met  with  large  numbers  of  these  birds  on  the 
borders  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  it  is  probable  that  few  of  them 
breed  south  of  latitude  65°.  They  are  exceedingly  abundant  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  during  the  migrations,  and  .Mr.  Boardman  ihinks  a 
few  pairs  have  nested  in  that  vicinity.  The  nests  were  not  dis- 
covered, but  young  birds  were  seen. 

Among  some  peculiarities  of  the  habits  of  this  bird  is  the  female's 
preference  for  conducting  the  courtship,  which  she  carries  on  in  a 
vigorous  fashion  of  her  own.  After  capturing  her  lord, —  or.  to 
be  more  exact,  subduing  her  slave,  —  the  female  takes  her  ease, 
while  the  male  attends  to  the  domestic  affairs  and  hatches  the  eggs. 
The  female  is  much  the  handsomer  of  the  two,  and  is  also  larger. 


NORTHERN    PHALAROPE. 

RED-NECKED   PHALAROPE.     SEA   GOOSE. 
Phalaropus  LOBATUS, 

Char.  Above,  dark  ash.  paler  on  the  head  and  rump,  the  back 
striped  with  rufou>  or  butt;  wings  dusky  with  a  white  bar;  tail  brownish 
gray;  chin  white;  breast  and  sides  of  neck  chestnut;  beneath,  white ; 
bill  black,  slender,  and  tapering;  legs  greenish.     Length  about  7*2  inches. 

In  winter  the  prevailing  color  is  grayish,  the  forehead  and  crown 
mostly  white,  and  a  line  of  dusky  through  the  eyes. 

The  male  is  smaller  than  the  female  and  of  duller  plumage,  the 
rufous  tint  less  conspicuous,  and  the  colors  less  defined. 

At'.*/  In  a  swam]i  or  bog  on  the  margin  of  a  pool,  —  a  slight  depression 
HI  the  peat  scantily  lined,  and  concealed  amid  a  tuft  of  grass. 

As';'-f-  3-4  ;  pale  olive  buff  or  sea-green,  thickly  covered  by  spots  of 
dark  brown;  average  size  about  1.20  X  0.80. 

The  geographical  range  of  the  Hyperborean  Phalarope,  as 
its  name  implies,  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  similar  with  that  of  the 
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preceding  species.  In  summer  it  dwells  and  breeds  gencr- 
all\'  within  the  Arctic  Circle  in  both  continents.  It  penetrates 
into  (ireenland,  Iceland,  and  Spit/bergen,  is  abundant  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  in  the  (Jrkneys  and  Hebrides,  is  etiually 
l)revalent  in  I.apland,  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Siberia, 
and  between  Asia  and  America,  a  transient  visitor  on  the 
shores  of  the  lialtic,  and  seen  only  accidentally  in  Germany 
and  Holland.  It  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  penetrates  in- 
land as  fiir  as  the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  and  in  its  natal  regions 
visits  lakes  of  fresh  as  well  as  salt  water.  At  the  period  of  their 
migrations,  in  May  and  August,  these  binls  betake  themselves 
to  the  oi)en  sea,  particularly  in  autumn,  and  are  then  gregarious, 
assembling  in  tlocks  ;  at  other  times  they  are  seen  in  pairs, 
and,  like  the  preceding,  have  a  constant  habit  of  dipping  the 
bill  into  the  water,  as  if  in  the  act  of  collecting  the  minute  mol- 
lusca  which  may  be  floating  in  it.  They  are  also  often  seen  on 
the  wing,  and  are  said  by  Willoughby  to  utter  a  shrill,  clamorous 
cry,  or  twitter,  resembling  that  of  the  Greater  Tern. 

In  Arctic  America,  where  this  Phalarope  resides  in  the  mild 
season,  it  is  seen  to  seek  out  shady  pools,  in  which  it  swims 
with  peculiar  ease  and  elegance,  its  attitudes  much  resembling 
those  of  the  Common  Teal. 

i'hese  birds  arrive  to  breed  around  Hudson  Ray  about  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  old  and  young  are  seen  to  frequent  the 
sea-coast  previous  to  Uieir  departure,  which  takes  place  often 
soon  after  the  middle  of  August,  on  the  i6th  or  17th  of 
which  they  are  occasionally  killed  in  tlifferent  parts  of  Massa- 
chusetts Hay  and  near  Newport  in  Rhode  Island.  They  like- 
wise probably  pay  a  transient  visit  to  the  coast  of  New  Jersey, 
as  they  do  also,  at  times,  to  Long  Island,  and  finally  repair 
to  the  mild  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  being  seen  in  the 
markets  of  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz.  Migrating  probably  by 
sea  and  outside  of  the  land,  they  but  rarely  visit  the  coast  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  Straggling  families  of  the  old 
and  young  are  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  nearly  every 
year  about  the  beginning  of  May  and  the  middle  of  August, 
commonly  in  salt-water  pools  near  the  sea,  and,  as  usual,  they 
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are  seen  pcriK'tually  dipping  their  bills  into  the  water,  (jr  with 
a  reclinctl  neck  swimming  and  turning  about  in  their  favorite 
element,  with  all  tiie  ease  and  grace  of  a  diminutive  swan.  In 
Iceland  Hyperborean  Phalaropes  arrive  about  the  miildle  of 
May  ;  and  waiting  tlie  complete  thawing  of  the  ice,  they  are 
seen,  for  a  time,  assembled  in  llocks  out  at  sea  several  mile^ 
from  the  shore.  This  gregarious  association  breaks  up  early  in 
June,  when  seceding  j)airs  retire  to  breed  by  the  mouniain 
ponds.  They  are  very  faitiiful  to  their  mates  and  jealous  ot 
intrusion  from  strangers  of  the  same  sjiecies,  on  which  occa- 
sions the  males  fight  with  obstinacy,  running  to  and  fro  upon 
the  water  at  the  tiuie  even  when  the  females  are  engaged  in 
incubation.  Win  11  the  young  are  exposed  to  any  danger,  the 
parents  are  heard  to  express  their  alarm  by  a  rejieated  '/>/■//, 
^pfip.  At  the  commencement  of  August,  as  in  the  glacial 
regions  of  America,  the  whole  retire  to  the  oj^en  sea  previous 
to  their  migration  to  the  South,  anil  by  the  end  of  that  month 
thev  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  that  island. 

The  food  of  this  species  is  saitl  to  be  chiefly  worms,  winged 
insects,  particularly  diptera,  and  such  other  kinds  as  frecpient 
the  surface  of  the  water.  In  specimens  which  I  have  exam- 
ined, the  stomachs  contained  some  small  gravel  and  the 
remains  of  atjuatic  coleopterous  insects,  as  the  different  kinds 
of  small  water-beetles.  These  individuals,  which  were  young 
birds  beginning  to  moult,  had  therefore  varied  their  fare  by  a 
visit  to  some  fresh-water  pool  or  lake,  and  like  their  kindred 
Sandpipers,  had  landed  on  the  shore  in  ([ucst  of  gravel.  They 
were  likewise  fat  and  very  finely  flavored.  The  old  birds, 
hunted  as  food  by  the  Greenlanders,  are  said,  however,  to  be 
oily  and  unpalatable,  which  may  arise  probably  from  the 
nature  of  the  fiire  on  which  they  subsist  in  high  latitudes,  —  if 
the  birds  alluded  to  are  not,  in  fact,  the  small  Petrels  instead 
of  Phalaropes  ;  though  the  inhabitants  using  the  skins  medici- 
nally, to  wipe  their  rheumy  and  diseased  eyes,  seems  to  decide 
pretty  nearly  in  favor  of  the  present  bird. 

In  the  spring  of  1832,  about  the  beginning  of  May,  so  dense 
a  flock  was  seen  on  the   margin    of  Chelsea   Beach,   in  this 
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vicinity,  lluil  nine  or  ten  individuals  were  killed  out  ol'  it  ut  a 
>ingle  shot;  these  were  nearly  all  old  birds,  and  on  being 
eaten  proved  (juitc  palatable.  Mr.  .\iKlubon  informs  me  that 
in  the  month  of  May  last  (1833),  he  met  with  flocks  of  these 
riialaropes  about  four  miles  out  at  sea  off  the  Ma^^lalen 
Islands,  where  they  are  known  to  the  fishermen  by  the  name  of 
*♦  Sea  (ieese,"  ajipearing  more  or  less  every  year.  At  this  time 
they  were  in  very  dense  llocks  of  about  one  hundred  together, 
so  close  as  nearly  or  wJKjlly  to  touch  ea(  h  other.  On  being 
approached  they  were  very  shy  and  wilil,  and  as  they  rose  to 
fly,  in  the  manner  of  the  Sandpii)ers,  uttered  a  faint,  clear  cry 
of  Vavv  Vavr/.  Like  Tringas,  too,  they  alight  on  the  shore  or 
the  ground,  and  run  witli  agility.  They  also  at  times  settle  on 
the  driftweed  and  I'tici  in  ortler  to  glean  up  any  insects  which 
may  occur.     They  septal  on  the  ground  like  Snipes. 

It  is  remarkable  enough  that  all  these  flocks  consisted  of 
birds  of  both  sexes  assembling  to  breed  and  in -imperfect 
plumage.  In  none  were  the  sides  and  front  of  the  neck 
wholly  red.  They  had  a  broad  i)atch  of  reil  below  the  ears, 
not  extending  in  front,  and  the  blackish  gray  feathers  of  the 
back  and  scapulars  were  edged,  in  the  latter,  nearly  round 
with  pale  (lull  rufous,  'i'he  females  were  paler  in  all  parts, 
the  scapulars  merely  edged  with  whitish  rufous.  The  bri\:^)itcsl 
of  these  birds  answers  to  Temminck's  description  of  the 
female  of  the  species,  while  l>onai)arte  asserts  that  the  fe- 
males are  always  much  bri^'htty  or  rcihlcr  than  the  males  in 
their  most  complete  plumage.  We  have,  tlierefore,  the  follow- 
ing distinct  stages  of  appearance  in  this  species  ;  The  xouniy  oj 
the  year;  the  youno  of  the  seeond  year,  differing  in  the 
apjjearance  of  the  sexes;  the  adults  of  loth  sexes  (probably 
not  then  wholly  alike)  ;  and  finally  the  i^ray  livery  of  Minuter, 
distributed  aeeordino  to  the  variations  in  the  preeedint^  plumage. 
We  shall  then  have,  at  this  rate,  six  or  seven  diflerent  states  of 
plumage  to  this  single  species  of  Fhalarope. 

This  species  breeds  in  the  Far  Xortli,  and  is  met  with  off  our 
coasts  as  the  flocks  journey  to  and  from  their  winter  quarters  in 
the  tropics. 
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I  have  scon  the  birds  only  as  they  have  loitered  awhile  iii  tlie 
l>ay  ol  Fundy;  but  lluy  gave  me  no  grounds  lor  tinnking  them  the 
wild  and  shy  things  Au(hii)on  tells  about.  1  thought  them  excep- 
tionally heedless  of  my  presence,  -  confiding,  in  lact,  —  lor  I  fre- 
quently ran  uito  a  Hock  that  barely  made  way  for  my  boat.  Mr. 
William  Jelieries  makes  a  similar  report  of  the  liocks  he  saw  off 
Swampscott  in  August,  hScjo. 

The  females  of  tiiis  species  are  rather  more  decorous  than  are 
some  of  their  cousins,  tlioiigh  they  do  not  believe  m  living  alone  if 
a  bit  of  maiuigement  will  secure  a  partner,  but  they  are  help- 
mates,—  they  share  in  the  weari.some  task  of  nicubation  and  m 
caring  for  the  youngsters  :  and  their  consideration  and  their  con- 
stancy, which  is  unimpeachable,  is  rewarded  by  a  chivalrous 
devotion. 


\V1I.SCJN'S    I'HALAROPE. 

SEA   (;UOSE. 

Phalakoi'L's  tricolor. 

Char.  Summer:  above,  dark  ashy  gray,  paler  on  the  crown  and 
rump  ;  throat,  cheeks,  .uul  line  over  the  eye>  white  .  sides  of  the  neck 
rich  cl  cstnut ;  wings  b'-ownish  gray,  outer  feaiher>  (primaries)  dusky; 
beneath,  white,  the  l)reast  tinged  with  pale  chestnut  ;  bill  long,  slender, 
and  acute,  and  of  black  color.     Length  c)\z  inches. 

In  winter  the  ])lumage  is  ashy  gray  and  lacks  the  rufous  tints. 

'I'he  female  is  larger  and  more  highly  colored  and  much  more  beautiful 
than  the  male. 

Xcit  In  a  marsh  or  wet  meadow  adjacent  to  a  lake  or  pond,  —  a  slight 
depressit)n  scattered  in  the  soil  amid  .i  tuft  of  grass,  and  sparsely  lined 
with  grass. 

yC^rrrr.f,  ^-^  ;  gravisli  buff  or  dark  buff,  thickly  spotted  with  brown  of 
several  shades  ;   i  .30  X  0.90. 

This  elegant  Phalarope.  first  noticed  by  Wilson  in  a  museum 
at  Albany,  was  afterwards  dedicated  to  his  name  and  memory 
when  he  was  no  longer  conscious  of  the  honor.  Hurried  to  the 
tomb  from  amidst  his  unfinished  and  ill-requited  labors,  his 
favorite  Orpheus  and  Wood  Thrush  pour  out  their  melody  in 
vain.  The  Blue  Bird,  which  hastens  to  inform  us  of  the  return 
of  spring  and  of  the  approach  of  flowers,  delights  no  longer 
the  favorite  of  their  song.     Like  his  own  beautiful  and  strange 
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l(inl.  now  before  us,  his  trunsifiU  visit,  \vlii(  h  (K-lii^htcd  ih,  1ms 
ended  ;  but  his  migration,  no  longer  to  be  jiostponed,  has 
exceedi'd  the  boumls  of  the  earth,  and  ^i)ring  and  autumn, 
with  their  wandering  ho^ts  of  llitting  l)irds,  may  still  return, 
while  he,  translated  to  the  I'ilysian  groves,  will  only  be  remem- 
bered in  the  thrill  of  the  plaintive  nightingale. 

Wilson's  Phalarope,  unlike  the  jjreceding,  has  no  predilec- 
tion for  the  ultimate  range  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  confming  its 
residence,  conseciueiuly,  to  the  shores  of  America;  it  is  un- 
known in  ;:ummer  beytjiul  the  55th  parallel,  passing  the  period 
of  re|)rt)duction  on  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan,  being  also 
11  stranger  to  the  coasts  of  Hudson  Hay.  Taking  the  interior 
of  the  continent  for  its  abc^de,  it  is  mA  uncommon  on  the 
borders  of  lakes  i'l  tlu-  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

I'lom  the  structure  of  its  legs  and  feet  this  remarkable 
species,  so  distinct  from  the  others,  appears  more  suited  for  a 
wading  or  walking  than  an  eminent  swimming  bird.  In  the 
I'nited  Stales  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  straggler,  of  which 
a  specimen  has  been  obtained  near  Philadelphia  in  May.  and 
another  in  the  State  of  New  Vork.  As  yet  we  have  never  met 
with  it  in  this  vicinity. 

The  ••  Swimming  Saiulpiijcr,"  as  this  bird  has  l)ecn  called.  —  a 
name  that  describes  it  precisely,  —  is  restricted  chiefly  to  the  inte- 
rior, though  stragglers  have  been  taken  on  the  shores  of  New  ICng- 
I  lu!  and  the  Provinces.  It  is  now  known  t"  breed  abundantly  in 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Dakota,  and  northward  to  the 
Saskatciiewan  valley.  In  winter  the  Hocks  range  to  Brazil  and 
Patagonia. 

In  iiabits  the  bird  more  closely  resembles  the  Sandpipers  than 
does  its  congeners,  seldom  swimming  excejjt  when  wounded,  and 
wading  knee-deep  to  glean  its  food.  Tiie  female,  however,  with 
true  Phalaropian  scorn  for  the  proprieties,  manages  her  courtship, 
—  and  manages  too  her  reluctant  lover.  —  and  after  a  brief  —  very 
brief  —  honeymoon,  she  resigns  charge  of  domestic  arrangements 
to  her  henpecked  partner,  who  meekly  sits  on  the  eggs  until  they 
are  hatched. 
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COMMON   TKRX. 

WILSON'S  TKKN.    SEA  SWALI.OW.    SUMMER  (iULI..    MACKEREL 

(lULI.. 

StF.KNA    HIRINIM). 

<'ii\r{.  Mantle  deep  pearl  yrav;  crown  and  nape  hiack ;  rnmi)  and 
tail  white;  beneath,  pale  t^ray,  sliadini;  to  whiti' on  the  throat;  hill  and 
legs  orange  red.     Tail  de(.i)ly  forUcd.      I.rngth  i ;^  to  if)  inches. 

In  winter  the  under  parts  are  pnre  white,  and  the  crown  is  mottled 
with  white 

'I'he  youni^  birds  have  bars  of  l)rown  on  the  mantle,  and  the  crown  is 
of  a  brownish  tinge  ;  also,  the  liill  and  legs  !iear  a  yellow  tinge  in  sum- 
mer, and  turn  to  ncarlv  black  in  winter. 

AVj-A  On  the  sand  or  amid  shingle  or  short  herbage  near  water, — 
a  slight  depression,  sometimes  sparsely  lined  with  grass  or  weeds;  occa- 
sionally a  rather  bnlky  nest  is  made  of  straw  or  sea-weed. 

y^^l^'-.r.  2-5  (nsually  3);  the  ground  color  varies,  olive  and  bnff  tints 
prevailing;  the  marking  also  varies,  bnt  is  always  jirofuse  and  of  several 
shades  of  brown  ;  the  size  averages  about  1.60  X  1.15 

The  Common  Tern  is  an  inhabitnnt  of  both  continents, 
being  met  with  on  the  coasts  of  most  parts  of  Europe  as  far 
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north  as  the  ever-inclement  shores  of  Greenland  and  Spitz- 
bergen  ;  it  is  also  found  on  the  Arctic  coasts  of  Siberia  and 
Kamtschatka.  In  the  winter  it  migrates  to  the  Mediterranean, 
Madeira,  and  the  Canary  Islands.  In  America  it  breeds  along 
all  the  coasts  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  and  pene- 
trates north  into  the  fur  countries  up  to  the  57th  parallel  of 
latitude.  It  also  breeds  on  the  sand-bars  of  the  Great  Western 
Lakes,  being  frequent  in  those  of  I'>ie,  Huron,  and  Sujjerioi. 
In  short,  no  bird  is  more  common  along  the  sea-coasts  and 
lakes  of  the  whole  northern  hemisi)here,  within  the  limits  of 
cool  or  moderate  temperature. 

These  Terns  arrive  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  soon  after  they  are  seen  on  the  shores 
of  New  England,  w'here  they  are  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Mackerel  Gull,  appearing,  with  the  approach  of  that  fish, 
towards  the  places  of  their  summer  residence.  In  New  York 
they  are  dignified,  for  tlie  same  reason,  with  the  appellation 
of  the  Sheei)'s-Hea(l  Gull,  prognosticating  also  the  arrival  of 
that  dainty  fish  in  the  waters  01  the  State.  About  the  middle 
of  May,  still  gregarious  as  they  arrive,  they  commence  with 
the  cares  of  reproduction.  Artless  in  contrivance,  the  Terns 
remedy  the  defect  of  a  nest  by  selecting  for  their  eyries  insula- 
ted sand-bars,  wide  beaches,  but  most  commonly  tlesolate,  bare, 
and  small  rocky  islets,  difficult  of  access,  and  rarely  visited  by 
anything  but  themselves  and  birds  of  similar  habits.  .\  small 
hollow  scratch  on  the  surface  of  the  shelving  rock,  with  the  aid 
of  a  little  sand  or  gravel  merely  sufficient  to  prevent  the  eggs 
from  rolling  off,  are  all  the  preparations  employed  by  these 
social  and  slovenly  birds.  The  eggs  are  left  exposed  pur- 
posely to  the  warming  influence  of  the  sun,  the  parent  sitting 
on  them  only  in  the  night  or  during  the  existence  of  wet  and 
stormy   weather.     They  are  about   i  U   inches  long  by    i  j. 
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width,  of  a  dull  yellowish  or  pale  whitish  olive,  with  dark- 
brown  blotches  and  spots,  and  others  of  a  pale  hue  beneath 
the  surface,  the  whole  often  disposed  in  a  sort  of  irregular 
ring  towards  the  obtuse  end.  Other  eggs,  again  (as  if  of  a  dif- 
ferent species  of  bird),  are  spotted  almost  equally  all  over. 
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From  the  variety  in  the  apjjearance  of  the  eggs,  it  is  pretty 
obvious  that  the  females  indifferently  and  fre<iuentiy  Liy  in 
each  other's  nests,  in  the  manner  of  our  common  fowls  m  a 
state  of  domestication.  Though  to  all  appearance  thus  aban- 
doned to  accitlent,  the  nests  are  constantly  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  Terns,  and  the  appearance  ut  an  iniru<ling  visitor 
on  the  solitary  spot  chosen  tor  their  breeiling  retreat  fills  the 
whole  neighboring  troop  with  dismay  and  alarm  :  and  in 
defence  of  their  young  ihey  are  very  bold,  clamorous,  and 
resentful,  sweeping  round  and  darting  down  so  close  to  the 
visitor  as  sometimes  to  touch  his  hat.  making  at  the  same 
time  a  hoarse  and  creaking  sound,  and  occasionally  uttering  a 
pl.iintive.  long-drawn  '/A v- ri'<n' ;  and  when  much  irritated  and 
distressed  by  the  fall  of  their  companions  or  their  brood  by  the 
gun,  we  hear  a  jarring  //k,  k'k,  k'k,  as  well  as  a  piping  plaint ; 
and  at  time<  they  utter  a  bark  almost  like  so  many  pupjiies. 
On  a  rocky  islet  near  Xahant,  in  the  vicinity  of  I»oston.  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Egg  Rock,  thirty  (jr  torty  pairs  annually 
breed,  and  among  these,  others  are  also  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  'pce-/>oos.  from  the  sound  of  their  usuil  note. 

The  voung  are  often  hatched  at  inter\als  of  a  dav  or  two 
from  each  other,  and  are  carefully  feii  and  watched  for  several 
weeks  before  they  are  in  a  condition  to  fly.  At  first  they  are 
fed  on  small  hsh  and  insects,  such  as  grasshoppers  ami  beetles, 
the  hard  and  indigestible  parts  of  which  food  appearing  to  be 
rejected  by  the  bill  in  the  manner  of  rap.tcious  birds.  The 
young  are  afterwards  fed  without  alighting,  as  they  skim  over 
the  spot ;  and  then  they  merely  drop  the  fish  among  the 
brood,  when  the  strongest  and  most  active  are  consequently 
the  best  served.  The  young  at  length  launch  out  into  the 
marshes  for  themselves  in  quest  of  insects  :  while  thus  en- 
gaged, at  the  warning  voice  of  their  parents,  or  the  approach 
of  an  enemy,  they  instantly  squat  down,  and  remain  motionless 
until  the  danger  be  over.  .As  soon  as  the  young  are  able  to 
fly,  they  are  led  by  the  old  to  the  sand  shoals  and  ripples 
where  fish  are  abundant,  and  occasionally  feeding  them,  they 
learn  by  example  to  provide  for  themselves. 
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While  flying,  the  Tern  exhibits  uncommon  watchfuhiess ; 
beating  the  air  with  a  steady  wing,  and  following  the  track,  of 
the  vessel  with  an  easy  llight,  this  bird  may  be  observed,  with 
quick  eye  and  moving  hcail,  minutely  scanning  the  haunts  and 
motions  of  its  finny  prey.  At  the  approach  of  winter  it  retires 
south  of  the  limits  of  the  Union. 

In  America  lliis  Tern  is  cliiuiiy  conlinc-d  to  the  Eastern  I'ru- 
vince,  and  is  a  cumniuii  bird  throughout  its  range. 


FORSTRR'S   TI:RN. 

Sl'ERNA    FORSTERI. 

("har.  Above,  pearl  gray,  paler  on  the  wings  and  tail;  crown  and 
nape  black;  beneath,  white;  bill  orange,  the  teinuiial  third  blackish; 
legs  and  feet  orange;   claws  black.     Length   12  to  15  inches. 

In  winter  the  head  and  neck  are  white,  the  nape  is  tinged  with  gray, 
and  on  the  side  of  the  head  is  a  broad  black  band. 

.Vi'sf.  On  a  marshy  margin  of  lake  or  stream,  or  on  a  grassy  island; 
loosely  made  f)f  reeds  and  sedges,  and  lined  with  grass. 

/t^i.X-'^.  2-3;  varying  from  pale  buff  or  olive  to  olive  brown,  marked 
brown  and  pale  lilac;  average  size  abont  1.80  X  1.25. 

Xuttall  wrote  in  a  note  to  the  Common  Tern  that  the  bird 
descril)ed  by  Richardson  as  Sterna  hirundo  appeared  to  be  a 
distinct  species,  distincjuished  by  the  i)earl-gray  tail  and  otlier  char- 
acters, and  he  proposed  for  this  probable  new  species  the  name 
of  Sterna  forstcn.  in  honor  of  the  eminent  naturalist  and  vovau;er 
who  first  suggested  these  distinctions.  Having  been  recoj^^nized  by 
naturalists  as  a  valid  species,  the  name  thus  proposed  has  been 
adopted  for  it. 

In  appearance,  as  in  manners,  the  bird  is  very  similar  to  the 
Common  Tern,  though  the  present  species  displays  a  decided  pre- 
ference for  a  sra.ss-covered  nestins,'  site,  and  is  inclined  to  remain 
near  fresh  water. 

It  is  a  rare  bird  aloni,^  the  Atlantic  coast,  exceptinc^  at  Cobb's 
Island,  off  \'irginia.  but  is  abiuidant  on  the  inland  waters  of  the 
west,  north  to  .Manitoba,  i^  number  nest  every  year  on  the  St. 
Clair  Flats.  Ontario:  but  the  only  examples  that  have  been  taken 
in  Canada  to  the  eastward  of  1  lat  j-joint  were  obtained  at  Lake 
Mistassini.  Quebec,  and  on  Prince  ICdward's  Island. 

In  winter  the  flocks  ranjie  southward  as  far  as  Brazil. 
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ROVAL   THRN. 

CAYENNE   TERN.     GANNET   STRIKER. 
SlKRNA    MAXIMA. 

Char.  Mantle  pearl  gray;  laii  with  less  of  the  bluish  tint;  rump 
nearly  white  ;  crown  and  najie  black  ;  primaries  silvery  gray,  llie  inner 
wel)s  with  a  dark  stripe  ne.\t  the  shaft,  and  inner  cdi^e  white  ;  under  parts 
white  ;  bill  orange  ,  legs  and  leet  black.     Length  iS  to  21  inches. 

After  tile  mating  season,  —  the  sirring  months,  —  the  crown  becomes 
more  or  less  whili;,  and  in  winter  the  nape  also  has  white  feathers  mi.xed 
with  the  black. 

A<  jA  2So  attempt  is  made  to  construct  a  receptacle  for  the  eggs,  which 
are  laid  on  the  sand  of  a  sea-beach  «jr  on  the  etlge  nf  a  niarsliy  laynon. 

£^,!,''s.  1-4;  buffy  or  yellowish  drab,  marked  with  brown  or  [lale  lilac; 
average  size  about  J.05  X   1-75. 

Xuttall  makes  bare  mention  of  this  handsome  bird,  —  /a  i^m/itfe 
Hirondcllc-dc-)net  de  Cavcnne  ul  Bufton,  —  knowin.t;  nothint;  ol  its 
habits  or  distribution,  and  in  error  gives  ^\  caspia  as  a  synonym  ; 
Init  the  Caspian  Tern  is  a  larger  bird  and  quite  distinct.  Our  bird 
is  not  exclusively  American,  as  Xuttall  supposed,  for  Dalgleish 
found  it  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  In  the  L'nited  States  it  is 
confined  chiefly  to  the  tropical  and  warm  temperate  regions,  sel- 
dom ranging  north  of  latitude  40^,  though  a  few  examples  have 
wandered  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  as  far  up  the  coast-line  as 
Massachusetts. 

The  centre  of  its  abundance  is  along  the  Gulf  shore,  the  birds 
being  especially  numerous  in  Florida  and  Texas,  though  they  are 
also  rather  common  at  Cobb's  Island,  Virginia.  Mr.  Chapman 
says  that  -  during  the  winter  it  is  about  the  only  Tern  one  sees  in 
Florifla  waters  It  is  a  strong  active  bird  on  the  wing,  and  a  reck- 
less dashing  diver.'' 

The  name  of  "  Gannet-striker  "  —  often  shortened  to  -  Gannet  ' 
—  has  been  given  to  the  Royal  Tern  from  its  Ciannet-like  per- 
formance of  descending  upon  its  prey  from  the  wing,  darting 
down  perpendicularly  and  swiftly,  plunging  under  the  surface  of 
the  water,  but  soon  reappearing,  and  mounting  into  the  air  again 
with  considerable  difticulty. 
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GULL-BILLED   TERN. 

MARSH  TERN. 
Gelocheliix^)N-  XlLOnCA. 

Char.  Upper  parts  pale  pearl  gray:  crown  and  nape  black;  under 
parts  white  ;  bill  short,  stout,  gull-shaped,  and  of  black  color  ;  legs  and 
feet  dusky.     Length  about  13  to  15  inches. 

In  winter  the  crown  and  nape  are  pale  gray,  and  a  bar  of  darker  gray 
runs  through  the  eyes. 

A\'s/.  A  slight  depression  in  the  »and  of  a  sea-beach  or  river-bank, 
sometimes  amid  the  low  grass  on  the  margin  of  a  marsh  ;  occasionally 
lined  with  grass  or  sea-weed. 

■^v"-^-  3~4  ;  liglit  buff  or  pale  olive,  marked  with  brown  and  lavender ; 
average  size  about  i.So  X  1-30. 

This  bird,  though  rare  in  England,  is  very  common  in  east- 
ern Europe,  paiticularly  in  Hungar>-  and  on  the  confines  of 
1  urkey.  In  the  new  continent  it  inhabits  the  whole  coast  of 
the  Atlantic  from  New  England  to  Brazil.  In  P^urope  it 
affects  the  covert  of  rushy  marshes  in  the  Wcinity  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  rarely  ever  visits  the  sea-coast  or  the  ocean.  It  has 
also  been  seen  inland,  in  Missouri,  by  Mr.  Say,  and  probably 
penetrates  still  farther  into  the  interior  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Great  Lakes  of  the  North  .American  continent.  Wilson  first 
observed  these  birds  on  the  shores  of  Cape  May,  in  New 
Jersey,  where  parties  were  engaged  darting  down  like  Swal- 
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lows  over  the  salt-marshes,  in  quest  of  some  aquatic  insects  or 
spiders  which  occur  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  Their 
food  while  here  appears  wholly  composed  of  insects ;  in 
Europe  also  their  fare  is  similar,  and  they  feed  upon  lepidop- 
terous  insects  or  moths  as  well  as  other  kinds,  showing  indeed 
by  this  peculiarity  of  appetite  their  independence  on  the 
produce  of  the  ocean,  and  their  indifference  to  salt  water  as 
preferred  to  fresh. 

The  Marsh  Terns  keep  apart  by  themselves,  and  breed  in 
company  on  the  borders  of  the  salt-marshes  among  the  drift- 
grass,  preparing  no  artificial  nest,  laying  three  or  four  eggs  of 
a  greenish  olive  spotted  with  brown.  The  voice  of  this  species 
is  sharper  and  stronger  than  that  of  the  Common  Tern. 

This  Tern  is  comn  on  a.  .  j  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of  the 
Southern  States,  L.eed'r..  as  far  north  as  Southern  New  Jersey, 
and  occasionally  examples  wander  to  Long  Island  and  the  Great 
Lakes.  One  has  been  taken  in  .Massachusetts,  and  one  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy. 

Though  not  a  fish-eating  Tern,  this  bird  is  rarely  found  away 
from  the  sea-shore  in  America.  It  utters  a  variety  of  notes,  the 
most  common  being  fairly  represented  by  the  syllal)les  kay-ioek, 
kay-icck  One  note  is  described  as  a  laugh,  and  is  said  to  sound 
like  hay-hay-hay. 
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ARCTIC     IKRN. 


Sterna  i'AkAi>is.EA. 


Char.  Mantle  pearl  cray  ;  darker  on  the  wings  ;  rump  and  tail  white  ; 
tail  deeply  forked  ;  lower  parts  gra\  tinged  with  ])earl  gray  almost  as  dark 
as  the  mantle;  paler  on  the  throat  ;  bill  and  feet  deep  carmine.  Length 
14  to  17  inches. 

In  winter  the  lower  parts  are  whiter,  and  the  crown  has  more  white 
than  hhuk  feathers  ;  also  the  bill  and  feet  are  dusky. 

A^i'sf.  On  tlie  sand  of  a  sea-beach,  often  amid  shingle  or  drifted  sea- 
weed;  sometimes  a  slight  hollow  sparsely  lined  with  grass  or  wocd-stems. 

/;";;';^f.  2-4  ;  not  easilv  distinguished  from  those  of  S.  hn  :<.i:do,  but 
usually  of  a  darker  ground  color  and  more  heavily  marked  ;  ground 
color  varies  from  bufi  to  huffish  brown,  and  olive  to  olive  brown,  the 
markings  of  several  shades  of  brown  ;  average  size  about  1.35  X  1.15. 

The  name  of  this  bird  —  like  the  names  of  too  many  other 
species — is  misleadin-^ ;  for  while  the  bird  ranges  through  the 
Arctic  region  and  nests  have  been  d'scovered  as  far  north  as  lati- 
tude 82°,  yet  numbers  breed  on  the  islands  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
and  the  coasts  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  abundant  in  the  last-named  .State  some  years  ago. 
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The  peculiar  distribution  of  this  species,  and  the  supposition  tliat 
tlie  riocks  never  migrate  down  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  have  led 
some  naturalists  to  su^ijest  that  the  birds  were  originally  confined 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  tiiough  ranging  on  both  its  eastern  and  west- 
ern shores.  The  breeding  area,  they  say,  was  gradually  extended 
east  and  west,  one  division  of  the  birds  going  ott'  along  the  north- 
ern shore  of  America,  the  utlier  across  the  end  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  advanced  flocks  of  each  division  tiiially  meeting  at  Ik-ring 
Sea.  l)Ut  at  the  approach  of  winter  these  flocks  separated  ai  that 
point,  and  ignoring  the  Pacific  route  to  a  milder  climate,  they  fol- 
lowed ••  hereditary  instincts  "  and  returned  to  the  .-\;lantic,  each 
division  migrating  along  its  own  path  and  wintering  on  its  own 
chosen  shore.  the  riocks  of  one  wing  ranging  to  the  .Middle 
States.  the  others  to  the  Canary  Islands. 

The  hypothesis  is  mteresting  and  the  facts  are  in  the  main  cor- 
rect:  but  it  lias  been  strongly  hinted  that  the  hypothesis  has  been 
cruelly  disturbed  by  the  birds  themselves,  —  they  have  turned  up  in 
California.  The  hypothesis  should  not.  however,  be  abandoned 
because  a  few  individuals  have  forsaken  the  traditions  of  their 
race,  —  that  is  a  common  weakness  of  those  who  ••go  west." 
Enough  .Arctic  Terns  still  follow  the  ways  of  their  fathers  when 
migratiuii.  to  prove  the  strength  of  this  inherited  tendency. 

In  habits  as  well  as  in  general  appearance  and  manners  this 
species  differs  but  slightly  from  the  Common  Tern.  Our  bird  i.-» 
perhaps  more  graceful  on  the  wing,  though  both  riy  with  wonderful 
grace  and  ease,  and  the  Arctic  Tern  displays  more  boldness  in 
defence  of  its  young  or  of  a  wounded  companion.  It  seems  utterly 
fearless,  and  will  advance  so  close  as  to  strike  with  its  pinions  a 
hand  that  menaces  its  young:  and  when  a  colony  is  invaded  by 
any  marauder,  the  Arctic  Tern  is  the  first  to  lead  an  attack  upon 
the  intruder,  and  the  attack  is  so  tierce  that  the  colony  is  usually 
saved. 

Tlie  .Arctic  Terns  frequent  rocky  islands  and  secluded  portions 
of  the  mainland,  and  in  these  localities  the  birds  gather  in  larsre 
communities.  They  may  be  seen  sitting  on  a  rock  or  stump,  watch- 
ing for  their  prey,  in  Kingfisher  fashion.  They  float  buoyantly  on 
the  water,  but  rarely  dive  beneath  the  surface. 

Mr.  Brewster  considers  their  notes  vary  little  from  those  of  the 
Common  Tern  though  they  can  be  distinguished.  The  usual  cry 
of  the  Arctic  Tern  resembles  that  of  its  congener,  *•  but  is  shriller, 
ending  in  a  rising  inriection,  and  sounding  very  like  the  squeal  of  a 
pig." 
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CABOT'S  TERN. 

sandwich  tekn. 

Sterna  sanuvicensis  acuflavida. 

Char.  Upper  parts  paie  pearl  gray,  much  paler  on  rump  and  tail ; 
tail  dctijly  forked  ;  crown  and  nape  black;  under  parts  while  tinged  with 
pink  ;  bill  black  tipped  with  pale  buff;  legs  and  feet  black.  Lcrigth  14  to 
16  inches. 

A'i'st.  A  slight  hollow  scratched  in  the  sand  of  a  sea-beach  uv  on  a 
grassy  island  ;  sometimes  lined  with  grass  or  dry  sea-weed. 

J^K'g^.  2-4  (usually  3);  ground  color  varies  from  white  through  cream 
color  to  brownish  buff,  sometimes  titiged  with  olive;  the  markings  are 
varied,  but  always  profuse,  and  of  several  shades  of  brown  and  pale  gray  ; 
siiCe  variable,  average  about  2.00  X  1.40. 

Ftw  species  have  a  wider  geographic  range  than  the  Sand- 
wich Tern.  It  was  first  observed  in  Kngland  by  Mr.  Boys,  of 
Sandwich,  where  it  is  not  uncommon,  and  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished by  Latham.  It  is  readily  confounded  with  the  Common 
Tern  {Skrna  hinuu/o),  but  is  superior  in  size,  besides  possessing 
other  differences  ;  it  is  rather  rare  on  other  parts  of  the  Eng- 
lish coast.  It  is  believed  to  breed  on  the  shores  of  Sandwich, 
and  retires  south  in  autumn,  where  it  is  probably  afterwards 
seen  migrating  to  the  coast  of  Africa  to  pass  the  winter,  and 
the  young  birds  have  been  brought  from  the  distant  shores  of 
New  Zealand.  According  to  Temminck  it  is  very  abundant  in 
the  isles  of  North  Holland,  and  chiefly  frequents  the  sea-coast, 
though  sometimes  it  has  been  known  to  wander  into  the  inte- 
rior and  visit  fresh  waters.  In  the  Leverian  Museum  there 
existed,  some  years  ago,  a  specimen  of  the  young  bird  from 
South  America ;  but  it  was  left  for  our  indefatigable  friend 
Audubon  to  discover  this  interesting  cosmopolite  within  the 
boundary  of  the  United  States.  In  1832  he  with  his  party 
obtained  a  considerable  number  of  specimens  in  summer 
plumage  during  the  month  of  May  in  East  Florida,  and  they 
were  particularly  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Indian  Key,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Cape  Sable.  In  this  place  in  the  usual  man- 
ner of  the  genus  they  breed  together  in  large  communities. 
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Cabot's  Tern  cUffers  but  sliL^htly  in  coloration  of  pluma.tji'  from 
tliu  Sandwich  Tern  of  Ijij^land  ;  but  our  hird  is  confined  to  tlie 
tropical  and  warm  tem})erate  regions,  occurring  in  nund)crs  no 
farther  north  than  Florida,  though  (jccasionally  represented  by  a 
wanderer  along  the  coast  even  to  Massachusetts.  It  is  pre-emi- 
nently a  sea-bird,  and  is  rarely  found  inland. 

To  write  of  the  bird's  habits  would  necessitate  a  npctition  of 
what  has  been  said  of  others  of  this  group;  for  Cabot  s  Tern  dis- 
plays little  originality  or  individuality  in  its  methods,  though  it  may 
be  credited  with  great  power  of  suslcuned  flight,  and  more  than 
many  of  the  Terns  deserves  the  name  '*  Sea  Swallow,"'  so  generally 
applied  to  the  entire  group;  but  instead  of  pursuing  tlies  it  preys 
solely  upon  fish.  Its  strengdi  of  wing  and  skill  enable  it  to  outride 
the  severest  storms,  and  Hocks  of  these  birds  may  be  seen  dipping 
into  crested  waves  or  skimming  over  angry  breakers  to  seize  the 
prey  that  may  be  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  gale. 
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Char.  Upper  parts  delicate  pearl  gray,  paler  on  the  tail ;  crown  and 
nape  deep  black  ;  lower  parts  delicate  rose  \nnk,  which  fades  to  white 
after  dcatli ;  bill  black;  legs  and  feet  red;  wings  short,  primaries  dusky; 
tail  long  and  deeply  forked.     Length  about  I5!2  inches. 

A't'sf.  A  slight  hollow  in  the  sand  of  a  sea-beach  or  barren  sea-island, 
often  amid  the  coarser  shingle  ,  sometimes  sparsely  lined  with  beach-grass 
or  sea- weed. 

£i;',if^-  2-4  (usually  3)  ;  ground  color  varied  from  light  to  dark  buff  and 
pale  to  deep  olive  ;  profusely  and  irregularly  marked  with  several  shades 
of  brown  ;  average  size  about  1.55  X   1.15. 

Eggs  of  the  Common,  Arctic,  and  Roseate  Terns  are  too  much  alike  to 
be  distinguished.  Those  of  the  present  species  are  said  to  be  slightly 
lighter  in  color  as  a  rule. 

The  Roseate  Tern,  so  frequently  associated  with  antl  con- 
founded in  the  character  of  the  Common  Tern,  is  another 
species  common  to  the  colder  and  temperate  parts  of  both 
continents,  being  frequent  upon  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and 
England,  particularly  the  former.  It  is  also  found  in 
Norway,  and  probably  also  upon  the  borders  of  the  Baltic, 
visiting  the  northern  coasts  of  the  ocean  in  small  numbers, 
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associated  with  flocks  of  the  Oreat  'Vvm.  The  particular 
jilarcs  of  resort  for  the  present  species,  according  to  Dr. 
M'I)ougal.  are  two  small,  flat,  and  rocky  islands  in  the  I'lrth 
of  Clvde  called  Cumbrae  Islands,  <  hieily  about  Milford  liay. 
On  these  islantis  the  Common  Tern  swarms  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  stej)  without  treading  upon  the 
young  birds  or  eggs.  The  nrw  species  here  described  was  shot 
by  accident,  without  its  being  distinguished  until  it  lay  dead 
upon  the  groimd,  when  the  Doctor's  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  beautiful  pale  roseate  hue  of  the  breast.  There  did  not 
here  apjjcar  to  be  more  than  about  one  in  two  hundred  of  the 
present  with  the  Common  Tern  ;  but  they  were  at  length  easily 
singled  out  by  the  comparative  shortness  of  their  wings,  white- 
ness of  their  ])lumage,  and  i)y  the  elegance  and  slowness  of 
their  aerial  motion,  often  sweeping  along  or  resting  in  the  air 
almost  immovable,  like  the  soaring  of  a  Hawk  ;  and  liiey 
were  also  distinguishable  by  the  comjjarative  inferiority  of 
their  size. 

In  the  Cnited  States  these  birds  are  sparingly  seen  with  the 
Common  Tern,  as  I  have  obtained  an  individual  on  the  coast 
at  Chelsea  Beach  :  ami  they  may  breed  on  the  neighboring  isle 
of  V.iig  Kock  or  in  similar  places  m  the  temperate  jiarts  of  the 
Union. 

Tills  beautifully  tinted  and  graceful  bird  is  of  rather  southern 
habitat,  only  a  small  number  breeding  northward  of  southern  .Mas- 
sachusetts on  this  side  of  the  .Atlantic.  thou<,di  a  few  examples 
have  wandered  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  is 
almost  e.xclusively  a  bird  of  the  open  ocean,  seldom  even  frequent- 
mg  th;.' salt-lagoons;  but  several  have  been  captured  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  Large  numbers  once  gathered  at  .Muskegat  Island,  one  of 
the  Nantucket  group;  but  of  late  years  they  have  shared  the  fate  of 
all  their  kindred  and  been  slau<(htered  by  milliners'  assistants  that 
their  wings  might  adorn  my  lady's  hat,  until  now  verv  few  remain. 
Says  William  Brewster,  v.riting  of  Muskegat :  '•  Were  it  not  for 
man.  —  who.  alas  !  must  be  ranked  as  the  greatest  of  all  destroyers, 
—  the  Terns  would  here  find  an  asylum  sufficiently  secure  from  all 
foes."'  He  i^raphically  tells  of  the  shooting  of  hundreds  of  the  birds 
by  yachting  parties,  "either  in  wanton  sport  or  for  their  wings, 
which  are  presented  to  fair  companions  ;  "  and  adds  :  "  Then  the 
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graceful  vessel  spreads  her  snowy  sails  and  glides  blithely  away 
throimli  tlie  sunimLT  seas  :  all  is  gayety  and  merriment  on  hoani, 
iJiit  ainoii^  the  barren  santl-hills,  last  tadin;;  in  the  distance,  many  a 
poor  bird  is  seeking  its  mate,  many  a  downy  orjjhan  is  crying  tor 
the  liiod  its  ilead  mother  can  no  longer  supply,  many  a  pretty 
speckled  ei;g  lies  cold  ami  deserted.  Uuz/inu  flies  settle  upon  liie 
bloody  Ijoilies,  and  the  tender  young  pine  away  and  die.  A  i^race- 
lul,  pearl-tinted  wing  surmounts  a  jaunty  hat  for  a  brief  season,  and 
then  is  cast  aside,  and  .Muskegat  lies  forgotten,  with  the  bones  of 
the  mother  and  her  oltspring  bleaching  on  the  white  .sand.  This 
is  no  fancy  sketch  ;  all  the  world  over  the  sad  destruction  goes 
on.  It  is  indeed  the  price  of  blootl  that  is  paid  tor  nodding  plumes. 
Science  may  be,  nay,  certainly  is,  cruel  at  times ;  but  not  one  tithe 
of  the  suttering  i.s  cau.setl  by  her  disciples  that  the  votaries  of  the 
goddess  Fashion  yearly  sanction." 


LEAST  TI:RN. 

silver/  tern.   little  striker. 
Sterna  aniillaklm. 

Char.  Upper  parts  p;ile  pearl  gray  of  a  silvery  tint ;  crown  and  nape 
black,  the  forehead  with  a  patch  ot  white;  outer  wing-feathers  dusky; 
under  parts  white;  bill  yellow,  tipped  with  black  ;  legs  and  feet  orange. 
Length  about  9  inches. 

A'l-s/.     A  slight  hollow  in  the  sand  of  a  seabeac''. 

AV^'j.  2--^  (usually  3) ;  pale  to  deep  buff,  sometimes  tinged  with  olive, 
profusely  blotched  with  brown  and  lavender;  average  size  about  1.25 
X  0.95. 

The  Silvery  Tern,  apparently  of  Temminck,  and  the  Lesser 
Tern  of  Wilson,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  American  continent, 
and  was  first  detected  as  distinct  from  the  European  species 
by  Prince  de  Neinvied,  in  P>razil.  In  the  United  States  it 
arrives  from  its  hybernal  retreat  later  than  the  Common  Tern, 
and  is  not  met  with  so  far  to  the  north,  being  unknown  in  the 
Canadian  fur  countries.  These  birds  are,  however,  common 
in  the  Middle  and  New  England  States,  being  frequently  seen 
coasting  along  the  shores  or  over  pools  and  salt-marshes  in 
quest  of  the  insects  and  siTtall  shrimps  which  constitute  their 
favorite  fare ;  they  also  occasionally  dart  down  upon  small  fish 
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and  try,  hovcriiig,  Mispcmkd  in  the  air,  for  a  inoiiutu  over 
their  I'rcy,  hke  so  many  small  Hawks,  and  with  e(|ual  promj)!- 
ncss  dash  headlong;  into  the  water  after  it,  tieizing  it  with  the 
bill,  as  the  feet  are  incapable  of  prehension.  The  Silver)'  lern 
sometimes  makes  extensive  incursions  along  the  river  courses, 
ami  has  bi-en  shot  several  hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  its 
priiK  ipal   phu c  of  residi'nce. 

In  the  latter  end  of  May  or  beginninf^  of  June  the  female 
commences  laying.  The  eggs  are  merely  deposited  in  a  slight 
scratch  in  the  sand,  and  left  to  hatcli  in  the  heat  of  the  sun  ; 
the  bird,  as  usual,  sitting  on  tiiem  only  during  the  night  and 
in  wet  and  stormy  weather.  On  approaching  their  breeding- 
places  the  old  birds  assemble  in  crowds  around  the  intruder, 
and  after  a  g(;od  deal  (jf  vociferation,  ll)ing  rouml  in  wide  cir- 
cuits, they  often  approach  within  a  few  yards  of  one's  head, 
S(iueaking  almost  like  so  many  young  j)igs,  and  apjK-ar  to  be 
very  irritable  and  resentful.  .\t  other  times,  when  not  excited 
or  alarmed,  they  are  tame  and  unsus])icious,  jiarticularly  the 
young  birds,  often  heedlessly  passing  the  spectator  within  a 
few  yards  while  tracing  the  windings  of  the  shore  in  (juest  of 
their  prey. 

This  is  a  bird  of  the  tropical  and  warm-temperate  regions,  breed- 
ing chiefly  from  the  Middle  States  southward,  and  wintering  in 
Central  America.  The  Nantucket  Islands  were  a  favorite  resort 
some  years  ago.  but  few  examples  are  found  there  now.  Occasion- 
ally strai^glcrs  wander  along  tlie  coast  as  far  as  Labrador,  and  a 
tew  have  lieen  seen  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  in  .Minnesota.  Its 
voice  is  described  as  •'  a  sharp  squeak,  much  like  the  cry  "f  a  very 
young  pig  followin<,f  its  mother." 
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CASPIAN    TERN. 

G  ANNEX     STKIKKK. 
vSrKRNA    TSCHECiRAVA. 

Chau.  -Mantle  pale  i)earl  grav ;  tail  and  wings  silvery;  crown  and 
nape  !)lack;  under  parts  white  ;  bill  red,  tipped  with  l>lack  ;  legs  and  feet 
black.  In  winter  the  black  cap  is  streaked  with  white.  In  innnature 
birds  the  ui)per  parts  are  light  gray  mottled  with  brownish  gray  ;  bill 
yellowish  brown;  legs  and  feet  brown.  'I'he  largest  of  the  Terns.  Ix-ngth 
21  inches  or  more. 

A'tst.  A  slight  hollow  in  the  sand,  sometimes  lined  with  a  little  grass 
or  sea-weed. 

.^^i,'.?.  2-3;  bufif  of  various  shades,  sometimes  tinged  with  olive, 
marked  with  brown  and  lavender  ;  average  size  2.60  X  1.75. 

This  Tern  received  its  name  from  Pallas,  who  discovered  it  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  was  first  described  in  1770.  hut  was 
not  known  to  the  earlier  American  n;itiiralists,  Baird's  work  of 
185S  beintj  the  first  in  which  its  name  ai)pears. 

It  is  not  abundant  in  this  country,  or  indeed  in  any  country  e.v- 
ceptintj  in  a  few  localities,  thousjh  cosmopolitan   in  its  distrihution 
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and  ranging  over  inland  waters  as  well  as  on  the  sea.  It  has  been 
found  breeding  on  Cobl/s  Island,  \irginia,  but  along  the  New  Eng- 
land shores  it  is  seen  in  the  spring  and  autumn  chieriy,  indicating  a 
Northern  nesting  ground,  though  few  specimens  have  been  taken  in 
the  Arctic  regions.  It  is  said  that  nests  have  been  taken  on  the 
shores  of  Texas  and  in  Great  Slave  Lake.  —  which  'would  give 
the  bird  an  extensive  breeding  area,  though  the  nesting  sites  are  in 
widt'lv  separated  localities.  It  might  almost  be  said  of  this  bird  that 
it  ranL::L'S  over  the  entire  ."lobe,  and  breeds  throughout  its  ranjxe. 

The  cry  of  the  bird  is  loud  and  harsh,  resembling  the  syllables 
kay-oivk,  or  key-rak ;  though  when  a  nesting  site  is  menaced,  ur  a 
pair  meets  in  contention  for  a  coveted  mouthful,  the  cry  is  reduced 
to  a  sharp  kok,  or  kak,  or  kozuk. 

The  Caspian  Tern  preys  chieHy  on  tish  :  but  several  naturalists 
have  reported  tinding  the  remains  of  eggs  and  young  birds  in  its 
stomach. 


Note.  —  A  few  exairiples  of  Tkudeau"s  Tekn  [S/t-rna  trudeaui), 
a  South  Americai'  species,  have  wandered  north  as  far  as  Long 
Island:  and  tiv.  Bridled  Ti:kn  (6'.  amethetus),  also  a  tropical 
bird,  has  been  t  iken  off  the  coast  of  Florida. 


SOOTY  TERN. 
Sterna  fuliginosa. 

Char.  Upper  parts  so-^ty  black;  forehead,  outer  tail-feathers,  and 
under  parts  white;  bill,  le^s,  and  feet,  deep  black.  Length  about  16 
inches. 

Xt-st.  A  slight  hollow  in  the  sand  of  an  open  sea-beach;  sometimes 
amid  the  thicket  of  heibage  bordering  the  beach. 

^.^K^-  I-.3  (usually  i)  ;  white  to  pale  buff",  spotted  with  reddish  brown 
and  lilac;  average  size  2.00  X  1.40. 

These  Terns  generally  inhabit  the  tropical  seas,  being  widely 
dispersed  into  either  hemisphere.  On  the  Isle  of  Ascension 
they  breed  in  swarms.  The  flocks  which  possess  the  various 
parts  of  the  island,  perpetually  breeding,  in  this  mild  latitude 
were  found  laying  at  differenl  times.  In  some  places  the 
yoimg  were  hatched  and  grown,  in  others  newly  laid  eggs 
were  seen.  They  uttered  a  sharp  and  shrill  cry,  and  were  so 
fearless  of  the  men  who  visited   the   island  as  to  fly  almost 
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among  them.      The   species    is  migratory,  however,  even  in 
these  mild  chmates. 

Along  the  coasts  oT  Cieorgia  and  Florida  Wibon  observed 
these  lerns  in  numerous  llocks  in  the  month  of  July.  Ihcy 
were  very  noisy,  and  darted  down  headlong  AitT  small  fish. 
IJirds  of  this  species  frequently  settle  on  tiie  riggmg  of  ships  at 
sea,  and,  in  common  with  their  relatives,  arc  called  Noddies  by 
the  sailors. 

The  Sooty  Tern  occurs  regularly  north  to  the  Carolinas,  and  oc- 
casionally wanders  to  t' c  shores  of  MassachuscUs.  It  is  almost 
exclusively  a  sea-bird,  feeding  chieriy  upon  tish,  which  it  catches  by 
swooping  to  the  surface  not  by  chopping  into  the  water.  It  rarely 
floats  upon  the  water,  but  its  tiight  is  powerful  and  rapid. 

••  If  br-^eds  in  colonic.-;  in  little-frequented  islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  a, id  may  be  seen  rishing  in  tiocks  which  hover  low  over  the 
water'   (Chapman). 

Note.  —A  few  examples  of  the  White-winged  Black  Tern 
(//.  leucoptera)  have  wandered  to  America.  One  was  taken  by 
Professor  Kumlien  in  Wisconsin,  and  si.x  were  seen  by  Professor 
Macoun  on  a  lake  near  Winnipeg. 
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BLACK   TERN. 

SHORT-TAILED    TERN. 
Hydrochki.iiion    MCKA    SUKINAMF.XSIS. 

Char.  Upper  parts,  deep  slate  ^j;ray  ;  he.Tcl,  neck,  and  under  i)arts 
black:  lower  tail-coverts  white;  bill  black;  le^s  and  feet  dusky  or  red- 
dish brown.  In  winter  the  black  is  mostly  rei)laced  by  white,  the  crown 
grav.     Length  about  gVz  inches. 

.,\V.fA  A  slight  hollow  in  the  muddy  I'oil  of  a  reedy  marsh,  sometimes 
sparsely  lined  with  grass  ;  often  placed  on  a  platform  of  floating  herbage, 
and  then  is  made  of  reeds  or  coarse  sedges  firmly  constructed. 

■^vs''-''-  .3;  ground  color  varies  from  grayish  buff  to  yellowish  brown, 
sometimes  tinged  with  olive  ;  profusely  marked  with  several  shades  of 
brown  and  purplish  gray  ;  average  size  about  1.40  X  i.oo. 

This  is  another  aquatic  bird  common  to  the  northern  regions 
of  both  continents,  extending;  its  residence  to  the  Hmits  of  the 
Arctic  Circle,  and  breeding  in  the  fur  countries  of  the  interior 
upon  the  borders  of  lakes  and  in  swamps.  It  is  also  very 
common  in  Holland  and  in  the  great  marshes  of  Himgary,  and 
has  been  observed  round  the  salt  lakes  of  Siberia  and  Tartar)'. 
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In  i.urope  it  is  met  with  as  far  as  Iceland.  In  all  sitnations  it 
appears  to  prefer  the  borders  of  rivers,  lakes,  or  marshes  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  except  when  engaged  in  its  migrations. 

This  I'ern  is  a  common  summer  inhabitant  of  I'.ngland,  ap- 
l)earing,  according  to  Montagu,  in  Romney  Marsh,  in  Kent, 
about  the  latter  end  of  .\pril,  breeding  on  the  sedgy  borders 
of  i)ools,  and  though  very  near  to  the  sea,  it  is  rarely  seen 
on  the  shores  till  after  the  ]:)reeding-season,  antl  is  then  un- 
common. These  birds  breed  likewise  in  the  fens  of  lancoln- 
shire,  making  a  nest  of  tiags  or  broad  grass  ui)on  a  tuft  just 
elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

J'he  \oung  of  this  species  are  rather  common  on  the  coasts 
of  New  Jersey  during  autumn,  on  their  way  still  farther 
south  to  pass  the  winter.  Wilson  observed  a  flock  ()f  these 
driven  inland  as  far  as  the  meadows  of  the  Schuylkill,  by  a 
violent  storm  from  the  northeast.  Hundreds  of  them  were  to 
be  seen  at  the  same  time,  accomjianied  by  flocks  of  the  \'el- 
low-Legs  and  a  few  i'urres  {Trifh^a  al/^ina).  Famished  by 
the  accident  which  had  impelled  them  frcjm  their  usual  abodes, 
they  were  now  busy,  silent,  and  unsuspicious,  darting  down 
after  their  prey  of  beetles,  grasshoppers,  and  other  insects,  now 
afloat  i)v  the  inundation,  without  hesitating,  though  perpetually 
harassed  by  gunners,  who  had  assembled  to  view  the  extra- 
ordinary spectacle  of  these  rare  flocks  of  wandering  birds.  Ii\ 
ordinary,  as  in  Kurope,  they  frequent  mill-])onds  and  fresh- 
water marshes,  in  preference  to  the  bays  and  the  sea-coast. 

The  Black  Tern  is  a  common  bird  on  the  lakes  of  the  inloridr 
nonli  to  Alaska,  and  is  seen  on  the  sea-coast  chietty  during  tlie  fall 
migration.  It  breeds  soutliward  to  tlic  Middle  States,  west  of  the 
Alleghanies,  Occasional  examples  occur  along  the  Massachusetts 
sliore.  and  some  have  been  taken  at  (irand  Menan. 

In  "  ISirds  of  Manitoba  "  Thompson  writes  :  —  ''It  seems  not  to 
subsist  on  fish  at  all.  but  chietly  on  dragon  flies  and  various  aquatic 
insects.  It  Unds  both  its  home  and  its  food  in  the  marshes  usuall\, 
but  its  powers  of  flight  are  so  great  that  it  may  also  be  seen  far  out 
on  the  dry  open  plains,  scouring  the  country  for  food  at  a  distance 
of  miles  from  its  nesting  ground." 
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NODDY. 
Angus  stolidus. 

Char.  Plumage  deep  sooty  brown,  darker  on  wings  and  tail,  jialcr  on 
iKik  ;  crown  liuary  gray,  siliadiiig  to  white  on  the  forehead.  Length 
aliijut  15  inches. 

.W.i/.  U.-^ually  in  ;,  iicc  or  low  hu.sh,  sometiine^  on  a  clifl  of  a  rocky 
island,  made  of  twigs  lined  with  leaves  and  gra*s, 

/•.V;'.f-  I  ;  i'alc  buff,  siinielinie.s  tinged  with  slate,  spotted  with  brown 
and  lavender;  2.00  X  i.,^,5. 

1  hcse  conimon  and  wcll-kiKjwn  birds  inhabit  all  parts  of  the 
tropical  seas,  and  migrate  occasionally  a«>  far  as  the  coasts  of 
the  United  States,  at  which  times  they  are  generally  seen  in 
flocks,  and  are  by  no  means  rare.  Familiar  to  mariners  who 
navigate  in  the  ecjuatorial  regions,  the  No<ldy,  likc^  the  voyager, 
fre(nients  the  open  seas  to  the  di.->tance  of  some  hundreds  of 
leagues  from  the  land,  and  with  many  other  birds  of  similar 
appetites  and  projjensities,  it  is  seen  in  great  flights  assidu- 
ously following  the  shoals  of  its  finny  prey.  It  jKirsues  them 
by  flying  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  an<l  may  ncnv  be 
seen  continually  (lroj)i)ing  on  the  small  fi.sh,  which  approach 
the  surface  to  shim  the  persecution  of  the  greater  kinds  by 
which  they  are  also  harassed.  A  rippling  and  silvery  white- 
ness in  the  water  marks  the  course  of  the  timid  and  tumultuous 
shoals,  and  the  whole  air  resounds  with  the  clangor  of  these 
gluttonous  and  greedy  birds,  who,  exulting  or  contending  for 
success,  fill  the  air  with  their  varied  but  discordant  » ries. 
Where  the  strongest  rij^pling  appears,  there  the  thickest  swarms 
of  Noddies  and  sea-fowl  are  uniformly  assembled.  They  fre- 
cpiently  fly  on  board  of  ships  at  sea,  and  are  so  stujiid  or  indo- 
lent on  such  occasions  as  to  sufler  themselves  to  be  taken  by 
the  hand  from  the  yards  on  which  they  settle  ;  they  sometimes, 
however,  when  seized,  bite  and  scratch  with  great  resolution, 
leading  one  to  imagine  that  they  are  disabled  often  from 
flight  by  excessive  fatigue  or  hunger. 

The  Noddies  breed  in  great  numbers  in  the  Bahama  Islands, 
laying  their  eggs  on  the  bare  shelvings  of  the  rocks  :  they  also 
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breed  on  the  Roca  Iskintls  and  various  parts  uf  the-  (,ua-.t  oi 
lirazil  and  Cayenne.  According  to  the  accounts  ol  voyagers, 
they  lay  vast  numbers  of  eggs  on  certain  rocky  isles  contiguous 
to  St.  Helena,  and  tiie  eggs  are  there  accounted  a  delicate 
food.  Some  have  imagined  that  the  appearance  of  the  Noddy 
at  sea  mdicates  the  proximity  of  land  ;  but,  in  the  manner  of  tlu- 
("ommon  Tern,  these  birds  adventure  out  to  sea,  and  like  the 
mariner  himself,  the  shelter  of  whose  friendly  vessel  they  seek, 
they  often  voyage  at  random  for  several  days  at  a  time,  com- 
mitting themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  boundless  ocean  ;  and 
having  at  certain  seasons  no  predilection  for  a  peculiar  climate, 
the  roving  flocks  or  stragglers  tind  a  home  on  every  coast. 

This  Tern  never  comes  up  the  Atlantic  coast  beyond  llic  South- 
em  States,  but  is  common  around  Florida  and  on  the  Gull  shores. 
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SATilNF.'S   GULL. 
FORKED-TAIL  GULL. 

Xf.ma  sAr.ixn. 

CiiAR.  Mnntlc  deep  bluish  gray,  —  French  gray  ;  head  and  neck  dark 
slaty  gray,  bitrdcrcd  by  a  collar  of  black  ;  quills  black  tipiic.l  with  white  ; 
tail  and  under  i)arts  white;  bill  black  tijiped  with  red,  which  in  dried 
skins  becomes  yellowish.  In  winter  the  head  is  white,  and  the  nape  slaty 
gray.  The  young  birds  are  similar  to  the  winter  plumago  of  the  adults, 
but  the  mantle  is  more  or  less  varied  with  brown  and  buff,  and  the  tail 
has  a  terminal  band  of  black.     Length  about  14  inches. 

jYi-sf.  ( >n  an  island,  usually  in  a  lake,  sometimes  near  the  coast,  — gen- 
erally a  depression  in  the  mossy  turf,  sparsely  lined  with  grass,  occasion- 
ally on  the  bare  ground  or  in  sand. 

B^c.C-''-  --3  (usually  2)  ;  ground  color  of  various  shades  of  brown  tinted 
with  iilive.  marked  with  fine  spots  of  dark  brown  and  gray;  average  size 
about  1.75  X  I ■-5. 

This  interesting  species  was  discovered  by  Captain  Sa])ine 
at  its  breeding-station  on  some  low  rocky  islands  lying  off  the 
west  coast  of  (Ireenland,  associated  in  considerable  numbers 
with  the  Arctic  Tern,  the  nests  of  the  two  birds  intermingled. 
It  is  analogous  to  the  Tern,  not  only  in  its  forked  tail  and  in 
its  choice  of  a  breeding-place,  but  also  in  the  boldness  which  it 
displays  in  the  protection  of  its  young.     The  parent  birds  flew 
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with  impetuosity  towards  those  who  approached  their  neats, 
and  when  one  was  killed,  its  mate,  though  frequently  fired  at, 
continued  on  the  wing  close  to  the  spot.  The  birds  were 
obser%ed  to  collect  their  food  from  the  sea-beach,  standing 
near  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  gleaning  the  marine  insects 
which  were  cast  on  the  shore.  When  newly  killed,  the  plu- 
mage of  the  under  parts  had  a  delicate  pink  blush. 

Like  most  of  the  black-headed  members  of  this  group,  Sabine's 
Gull  disj)lay?>  a  preference  lor  inland  waters,  especially  in  the  not- 
ing sea^un,  though  it  never  builds  far  away  from  the  sea.  lt.-> 
breeding  area  lies  in  the  Far  North,  near  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean;  but  in  winter  it  rant,^es  to  New  England  and  x->  the  Great 
Lakes.  It  is  not  common,  however,  so  far  south  :  probably  more 
examples  have  been  seen  about  the  moutli  of  the  Bay  of  Kundy 
than  elsewhere  along  our  shores. 


Note.  —  Nultall  save  a  place  in  his  work  to  the  Little  Guli, 
(Lan/s  if:i)iutiis)  :  hut  while  the  bird  was  mentioned  in  the  ••  His- 
t(My  of  N.  A.  Birds."  and  in  Ridgway's  '•  .Manual."  it  was  omitted 
from  the  first  edition  of  '•  The  A.  O.  L'.  Check  List."  though  it  has 
been  recognized  in  the  edition  recently  issued.  Examples  have 
been  reported  from  Bermuda  and  Long  Island,  but  the  bird  cannot 
be  considered  more  than  an  accidental  straggler  from  the  eastern 
hemisphere. 
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LAUGHING   GULL. 

^     BLACK-HEADED   GULL. 
Larus  ATRICII.I.A. 

Char.  Mantle  deep  slaty  gray ;  head  and  neck  dark  brownish  slate ; 
outer  wing-fcathcrs  black  ;  tail  and  under  parts  white,  slightly  tinged  with 
]5ale  pink  ;  bill  and  tcet  dull  red. 

In  winter  tiic  under  parts  lose  the  pink  tint,  and  the  head  is  white. 
Length  about  i6  inches. 

Xt'sf.  On  a  grassy  island,  hid  amid  a  tussock  of  sedges  or  in  the  sand 
of  a  sea-beach ;  a  slight  depression  in  the  turf  lined  with  fine  grass. 

^A'A''-''-  3~5;  dull  white  or  pale  slate  tinged  with  green  or  blue,  marked 
profusely  with  brown  and  lilac;  average  size  about  2.20  X  155. 

^  This  species,  very  common  in  most  parts  of  America,  is  also 
frequent  in  F^urope,  particularly  in  the  warmer  parts,  as  the 
coasts  of  Sicily.  Spain,  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
elsewhere  in  that  continent  it  is  rare  and  accidental.  In 
.America  it  is  found  as  far  south  as  Cayenne  and  Mexico,  but 
does  not  appear  to  inhabit  far  north  of  the  limits  of  the  Union. 
On  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  it  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
latter  part  of  April,  and   is  soon  discovered  by  its  fomiliar- 
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ity  and  noise)  companit-s  arc  even  seen  at  times  around  the 
farm-house,  or  coursing  along  the  river  shores,  attending  ujwn 
the  track  of  the  fishermen  for  garbage,  gleaning  among  the 
refuse  of  the  tide  ;  or,  scattering  over  the  marshes  and  plough- 
ing fields,  they  collect,  at  this  season,  an  abundant  repast  of 
worms,  insects,  and  their  larvai.  (Ireat  numbers  are  also  seen 
collected  together  to  feed  upon  the  i)rolific  spawn  of  the  king- 
crab.  While  thus  engaged,  if  apprcxiched  they  rise,  as  it  were, 
in  clouds,  at  the  same  time  scjualling  so  loudly  that  the  din 
may  be  heard  for  two  or  three  miles. 

'I'iie  niack- Headed  (iulls  breed  in  the  marshes  of  New 
Jersey,  but  are  not  seen  during  the  breeding- period  in  New 
I'lngland,  and  are  indeed  at  all  times  rare  in  this  tiuarter.  I5e- 
ing  a])[)arently  a  somewhat  tender  species,  they  retire  to  the 
South  early  in  autumn,  and  on  commencing  their  migrations, 
if  the  weather  be  calm,  they  are  seen  to  rise  up  in  the  air  spir- 
ally, all  loudly  chattering  as  it  were  in  concert,  like  a  tlock  of 
cackling  hens,  the  note  changing  at  short  intervals  into  a 
'htnv,  'ha  'ha  'ha  'haio,  the  final  syllable  lengthened  out  into 
an  excessive  and  broad  laugh.  After  ascending  to  a  consider- 
able height,  they  all  move  off,  by  common  consent,  in  the  line 
of  their  intended  destination. 

On  the  4th  of  March  (1830),  while  at  lieaufort.  North 
Carolina,  in  company  with  several  other  species  I  saw  a  small 
flock  of  these  Risible  (kills,  which  every  now  and  then,  while 
amusing  themselves  by  fishing  and  plunging  after  their  prey 
of  fry,  burst  out  very  oddly  into  an  oh  o/i  a^h  cii^h,  or  a  coarse, 
laughing  scream. 

The  Laugliing  Gulls  used  to  breed  in  numbers  on  the  Nantucket 
islands,  but  they  have  been  nearly  exterminated,  tliougli  during  the 
last  few  years,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  .Mr.  (Jeorge  H.  Mackav,  of 
Boston,  the  colony  there  has  been  protected  and  is  increasing.  To 
the  soutliward  these  birds  are  still  common,  being  particularly  abun- 
dant on  the  Florida  coast  and  among  the  West  India  islands. 
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FRANKLIN'S   (ILL 
Lakl's  1  r.wkiinm. 

Char.  Mantle  decji  Muish  gray  ;  head  dark  sooty  slate  color,  a  patch 
of  white  over  the  eyes;  t)Uter  winn-teather-.  Jjarred  with  black  ami  tippeil 
witli  white  ;  tail  i)aie  pearl  gray  ;  under  parts  white,  tinted  with  rijse  pink  ; 
bill  brigiit  red,  barred  near  the  end  with  black;  legs  dull  red.  In  winter 
the  head  i>  white.     Length  about  14  inches. 

A'lS/.  In  a  reedy  marsh  or  woody  swamp;  made  of  flags  or  other 
coarse  herbage. 

£j;,i,'s.  3;  pale  to  dark  buff  or  drab,  sometimes  tinged  with  olive,  pro- 
fusely marked  with  >everal  shades  of  brown  ;  2.10  X  1.40. 

Franklin's  Ciull  i.s  chielly  CDiitincd  to  the  nest- rn  division  of 
this  continent,  nesting  in  suitable  localities  amid  the  plains  from 
about  latitude  43'  to  the  Saskatchewan  valley,  wliere  it  is  abun- 
dant. Small  numbers  have  been  found  nesting  in  Iowa  and  Wis- 
consin. In  autumn  the  flocks  migrate  southward  and  range  tlirough 
Central  America,  some  going  as  far  as  Peru. 

These  birds  build  in  communities  and  are  very  noi.sy.  While  on 
the  wing  they  utter  constantly  a  shrill  and  plaintive  cry. 


iiiliii 


BONAPARTH'S   GULL. 

Larus  i'hii.ai>i;li'hia. 

Char.  Mantle  pearl  grav;  head  and  neck  or  hood  grayish  liKick  or 
deep  slate  color ;  white  patches  over  the  eyes;  outer  wing-feathers  with 
a  subterminal  bar  of  black  tipped  with  white,  excepting  outer  web  of  first 
primarv.  which  is  entirely  black:  fail  white;  under  parts  white,  tinged 
with  rose  pink;  bill  black  and  slender  ;  legs  and  feet  bright  red.  In  win- 
ter the  head  is  white,  with  a  dusky  spot  on  the  cheeks  and  a  tinge  of  gray 
on  the  najic.  In  young  birds  the  head  and  back  are  more  or  less  tinged 
with  brown,  and  the  tail  has  a  terminal  band  of  black.  Length  about  14 
inches. 

AVs/.  L'sually  in  a  tree,  sometimes  on  a  liigh  branch,  often  in  a  low 
bush  amid  a  woody  swamp ;  made  of  twigs  and  lined  with  grass  or  moss. 

>^'c;'-«'-  3-4  (usually  3);  pale  to  dark  brown,  often  tinged  with  olive, 
marked  with  brown  and  lavender;  2.00  X  140. 

This  elegant  (iull  is  common  in  all  parts  of  the  fur  countries, 
where  it  associates  with  the  Terns,  and  is  elistinguished  by  its 
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peculiar  shrill  and  i)lainti\c  try.  Small  llocks,  early  in  au- 
tumn, arc  ocrasionally  seen  i)n  the  coa>t  of  Massariiu>etts,  and 
sometimes  high  in  the  air  their  almost  nielodious  whittling  is 
heard  as  they  proceed  on  their  way  to  the  South,  or  inland  to 
feed.  Their  prey  appears  to  be  chielly  insects  ;  and  two  whi<  h 
I  had  an  opportunity  ai  examinini;  were  gorged  with  ants  and 
their  eggs,  and  some  larva;  of  moths  in  their  pupa  state.  These 
birds  both  old  and  yoinig  an'  good  fooil. 

JSonapartc's  (lull  ranges  throughout  North  America,  breeding 
in  Manitoba  and  northward,  and  iniurating  liv  iiil.iiul  ami  coast 
louli-s  to  and  troiu  its  winter  resorts  ia  the  soullitrn  portions  ot  the 
United  States. 

Small  nunihirs  of  tliesf  Gulls  arc  seen  on  the  Ww  I'.ngland 
coast  during  the  sunnncr,  but  no  evidence  has  been  prodii  ed  of 
tlieir  having  nested  ii\  this  vicinity.  It  has  been  sugu'ested  that 
tlie  examples  that  loiter  throu'.;l>  tlie  summer  without  reacliing  the 
breeding-grounds  are  iininature  or  unfertile  birds.  In  the  autinnn 
—  from  e.irly  August  on  —  large  tloekti  of  these  birds  swarm  .dong 
the  coast 
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WEDGE-TAILED   (iULL. 

RnoDosrivniiA  K'»sf.a. 

Char.  Mantle  pearl  gray;  head  and  tail  white:  a  narrow  collar  of 
l)Iack  around  the  neck,  and  a  few  black  feathers  near  the  eyes ;  (juter 
feather  of  the  wings  black:  tail  long,  pointed,  and  wedge-shaped:  bill 
blender  and  black;  legs  and  feel  dull  red,  —  "terracotta,"  —  claws  black. 
Length  13^  inches. 

In  wiiUer  the  black  collar  is  absent,  and  the  crown  is  tinged  with  gray. 
Voung  birds  are  distinguished  by  a  band  uf  brownish  black  on  wings  and 
tail. 

j\'ls/  iUiti  /•'x'K^s.     Unknown. 

Although  discovered  .so  long  ago  as  1823.  very  little  is  yet  known 
of  the  habits  or  distribution  of  this  Gull.  So  late  as  1S81.  only 
twenty-three  specimens  were  to  be  founil  in  the  museums  of  the 
world,  and  the  species  was  supposetl  to  be  exceedingly  rare,  until 
the  American  expedition  to  Point  Barrow  saw  large  loose  Hocks 
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during  Siptciiihcr  and  Octobrr  toiiiiii^  in  from  the  sea  to  the  west- 
ward, and  rapidly  passing  along  the  coast  towards  tlie  nortlieast. 

'llit-y  were  migrating  evidently  ;  but  whither?  and  where  had  they 
conu' from,  —  where  had  they  been  nesting?  These  questions  are 
still  unanswered.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  birds  may  turn 
southward,  and  winter  in  the  interior  of  this  continent,  —  |)ossibly 
in  the  liarren  Ciround  region,  liut  a  more  probable  supi)osition  is 
that  utfered,  I  think  by  Lieutenant  Kay,  that  the  Hocks  move  east- 
ward until  they  meet  the  (lo.iting  ii  e.  and  then  wheel  seaward  and 
rem.iin  amid  the  "  tielils  "  during  the  winter  months,  drifting  south- 
wanl,  —  toti  far  from  land  to  be  observed,  and  feeding  .it  the  edge 
of  tile  "pack." 

lUit  these  are  speculations  only,  't  has  been  determined,  how- 
ever^ that  the  species  is  abundant  in  Mie  vicinity  of  IJering  Sea 
;\nd  breeils  somewhere  along  the  Siberian  shore  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  that  it  occurs  as  an  occasional  visitor  only  in  other  portions 
of  the  .Arctic  region,  and  as  an  accidental  straggler  el.sewhere. 

Upon  what  land  the  nest  is  placed  is  still  unknown.  It  must  lie 
somewhere  in  the  frozen  region  to  the  westward  or  northward  of 
VV'rangel  Island,  and  may  be  amid  the  Liakoff  isles,  or  on  .some 
undisccnered  island  still  closer  to  the  Pole. 
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KlITIWAKK. 

RiSSA    TRIDALTYI-A. 

Char.  Mantle  deep  pearl  ^x'xs  \  head,  nock,  tail,  and  under  jiaris 
white;  ends  of  outer  uinj;-f  eat  hers  —  tlie  primaries  —  hlick,  ti|)])ed  with 
wliite  ;  hill  i;recnish  yellow  ;  legs  and  feet  black.     Lchgtl>  I5'2  inclus. 

In  winter  the  back  of  the  neck  is  more  or  less  suffused  with  gray. 
Young  birds  have  a  black  bill  ;  patch  on  back  of  neck,  shouldeis,  and 
terminal  band  on  the  tail  brownish  black. 

iW'st.  In  a  colonv  on  the  ledges  of  a  cliff  or  on  tiie  mossy  turf  of  an 
island,  occasionally  amid  the  sand  or  sliinglc  of  a  sea-beach  ;  usually 
made  of  sea-weed  or  other  coarse  herbage  from  "the  drift,"  lined  with 
grass  or  moss  ;  sometimes  a  few  feathers  are  added.  Kach  year  the  bulk 
is  increased  by  the  addition  of  material.  Nests  have  been  found  which 
were  mere  depressions  in  the  sand,  sparselv  lined  with  grass. 

F.i^i^s.  2-4;  bufT  of  various  siiades  of  brown  tinted  with  olive,  marked 
wiili  brown  and  lavender;  average  size  2.20  X  1.60. 

The  Kittiwake,  or  Tarrock,  is  found  in  the  north  of  both 
continents.  It  inhabits  NewfountUand,  Labrador,  the  islands 
in  the  (iulf  of  the  St.   Lawrence,  the   coasts  of  the  Tacific, 
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Spit/bergcn,  (}recnlancl,  Iceland,  and  the  north  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  the  Arctic  coast  of  Asia  and  Kamtschatka.  It  likewise 
breeds  in  some  of  the  Scottish  islands,  and  is  generally  found 
about  saline  lakes  and  the  interior  seas  and  gulfs,  but  is  less 
freciuent  on  tlie  borders  of  the  ocean.  In  autumn  these  birds 
spread  tliemselves  over  the  bank^  of  risers  and  lakes.  I'hey 
feed  upon  fish,  fry,  and  insects,  and  nest  upon  the  rocks  near  the 
sea-coast,  Ic'vinj^  tliree  eggs  of  an  olivaceous  white,  marked  with 
a  great  number  of  small  ilark  spots  and  other  grayish  ones  less 
•  iistmct.  In  Iceland  they  inhabit  the  cliffs  of  the  coast  m  vast 
numbers,  and  utter  loud  and  discordant  cries,  parti*  ularly  on 
the  ai)j)roacli  of  ra])acious  birds,  as  tiie  Sea  llagie,  which  prob- 
ably prey  upon  tlieir  young.  Both  their  llesh  and  egg>  are 
esteemed  as  good  food. 

'Flic  Kittiwake  is  more  strictly  a  biril  of  the  ocean  than  Xuttall's 
remarks  imply.  In  the  Far  North  —  ui  (iroenlantl  and  alon,;  the 
.sliores  ot  the  .\rctic  Ocean  —  tlie  nestinsj;  site  of  a  colony  is  usually 
at  the  head  or  uiiand  end  of  a  tjord  or  Ijay ;  but  in  milder  latitudes 
tue  chosen  site  is  a  craggy  clif^  against  whicli  the  angered  w?»\'s 
da.sh  with  unbroken  lorce.  Small  colonics  are  found  along  our 
coast  as  far  south  as  tlie  moutli  of  tlie  Hay  of  Fuiviy:  Init  farther 
north  tlic  numl)er  of  birds  nesting  in  a  conununii  is  very  large. 
.At  one  famous  range  of  cliffs  in  Norway  the  number  of  breeding 
birds  has  been  estimated  by  a  careful  naturalist  at  half  a  million. 
In  the  winter  these  birds  visit  the  New  I'.n^l.uid  shores  and  e.xtend 
thtir  range  as  lar  south  as  \'ir;;inia,  and  at  tiiat  season  a  few  exam- 
ples visit  the  Great  Lakes. 

Our  bird  differs  but  little  in  its  liabits  from  other  oceanic  (iulls. 
Feeding  chiefly  on  tisli,  i)ut  accepting  any  diet  that  drifts  within 
range  of  its  keen  sight ;  drinking  salt  water  in  preference  to  fresh  ; 
breasting;  a  gale  with  ease  and  grace  —  soaring  in  mid-air.  skim- 
ming close  above  tlie  crested  waves,  or  swooping  into  the  trough 
for  a  coveted  morsel  ;  resting  upon  the  rolling  billows  and  sleeping 
.serenely  as  they  roll,  with  head  tuckeii  snugly  under  a  win^  :  wan- 
dering in  loose  flocks  and  making  comrades  of  other  wanderers  : 
devoted  to  mate  and  youny;  and  attached  to  all  'ts  kin,  —  wherever 
seen  or  however  employed,  the  Kittiwake  is  reverded  as  a  typical 
gleaner  of  the  sea. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  bird's  singular  cry,  which  resem- 
bles the  svUables  kiftiaa  kitti-aa. 
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XoTE.  —  Nuttall  stated  tlmt  the  European  Common  Gill  (Z,. 
Liiiius)  —also  called  Si:.\.Mi:\v,  from  its  feline  crv  —  occurs  rei^u 
lurly  in  wi'tcr  on  our  shores;  hut  in  this  statement  he  was  merely 
following  Richardson,  who  confounded  this  species  with  the  Kin<j;- 
billed  Gull.  The  only  known  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
Seamew  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  the  taking  of  one  examijle 
in  Labrador  by  Dr.  Coues. 
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RL\G-i;lLLi:i)    GULL. 

LaKUS    L)KLAWAKKN.SIS. 

Char.  Mantle  deep  pearl  gray;  head,  neck.  tail,  and  under  jjarts 
white  ;  outer  wing  leathers  black,  tipped  with  white,  the  other  primaries 
morv  or  less  barred  with  Ijlack  and  tipped  with  white,  biiJ  j^rtciii^h  yel- 
low, with  a  band  of  Mack  near  the  end  and  tipped  with  oran^je  ,  leg-  and 
feet  yellow,  sometimes  tinged  with  green. 

In  winter  the  he.id  and  nai)e  are  spotted  witii  pale  dusky.  Voung  birds 
are  mottled  white  and  duskv  ;  on  the  upper  parts  the  dark  tint  j'rev.Tils, 
varied  on  the  back  with  i>ale  hufl',  and  the  lower  p.arts  art-  mostly  white; 
tail  du<ky.  tipped  with  white  and  pale  grnv  at  the  ba*e  ;  shoulder-  grav  ; 
bill  duskv.  f.iding  toward  the  base      Length  ly'i  inches 

.Wst  <  >n  a  grassy  island  in  a  lake  or  on  an  ocean  cliff.  —  made  of  coarse 
gra>s  r.x  sea-weed. 

E^^'s.  2-3:  ground  color  varied  from  pale  to  dark  buff,  sometimes 
tinged  with  green  or  slate;  i^rotusely  marked  with  several  shades  of 
brown  and  lilac  ,  average  size  about  2.40  X  1.70. 

The  Rincr-billed  Gull  is  distributed  throughout  this  continent, 
but  is  more  abundant  nn  the  saliii'-  lakes  of  the  plains  t'.ian  along 
the  sea<oast.  In  the  West  the  breedinc:  area  extends  from  Southern 
Minnesota  to  (inat  .Salt  Lake,  but  on  the  coast  this  (iull  does  not 
nest  farther  .south  than  .Newtoundlaiid.  it  is  rather  common  dur- 
ing sprint;  and  fall  on  the  New  I'.ngiand  coast,  and  in  winter  ranges 
from  Long  Island  to  the  West  Indies.  Only  a  few  examples  have 
been  taken  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  chief  summer  diet  of  this  species,  in  t-he  interior,  is  grass- 
hoppers, which  the  birds  catch  in  the  air  as  well  as  on  the  ground. 
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'       GaVIA    ALI5A. 

Char.  Entire  plumage  white  ;  bill  yellow,  shading  to  greenish  gray  at 
the  base;  legs  ami  feet  biacU.     Length  iS  ineiies. 

In  immature  birds  the  upper  parts  are  more  or  less  spotted  with 
brownish  grav  ;  wings  and  tail  ti|iped  with  duskv  brown  ;  bill  blaek. 

Xis/.  On  a  sea-beaeh  or  high  cHlf,  —  a  slight  deiMession  in  the  soil, 
sparsely  lined  with  grass  or  moss,  sometimes  made  of  moss  and  sea-weed, 
with  a  thin  lining  of  down  and  feathers. 

/•A'A'-f-  '~-  i  I''''''-"  '^'  dark  buff,  more  or  less  tinted  with  olive,  some- 
times olive  drab,  marked  with  several  shades  of  brown  and  lilac  ;  aver- 
age size  about  2.40  X  1.70. 

'  I'his  beautiful  species,  called  sometimes  the  Snow  Bird,  from 
the  pure  whiteness  of  its  plumage,  is  found  in  great  numbers 
on  the  coasts  of  Spitzbergen,  Greenland,  Davis's  Straits,  on 
Baffin's  Bay,  and  t)n  various  parts  of  the  northern  shores  of  the 
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American  continent.  It  seldom  migrates  far  from  its  natal 
regions,!  is  a  pretty  constant  attendant  on  tiie  whale- fishers, 
and  preys  on  blubber,  dead  whales,  and  other  carrion.  (  l)r. 
Richardson  observed  it  breeding  in  great  numbers  on  the  high 
broken  cliffs  which  form  tiie  extremity  of  Cape  Parry,  in  lati- 
tude 70". J  It  is  also  found  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  far  as 
Nootka  Sound,  and  c(jmmonly  wanders  far  out  to  sea,  seldom 
.il)proaching  the  hind  but  during  the  [period  of  incubation.  Its 
only  note  consists  of  a  loud  and  disagreeable  scream. 

'This  Gull  has  l)een  seen  but  seldom  on  tiie  American  siiore  of 
the  Atlantic  south  of  (ireenland.  and  .Mr.  Hagcrup  eousiilcrs  it  a 
rare  bird  in  the  southern  portion  of  that  country,  though  it  is  said 
to  occur  regularly  at  Laltrador  and  Newfoundland.  ^  Mr.  floarchn.ui 
reports  that  two  examples  have  been  sent  to  him  from  (jratul 
Meiian,  and  in  the  winter  of  18S0  I  examined  a  freshly  killed  dull 
tliat  a  "  boatman  "'  told  me  he  had  siiot  the  day  before  off  the 
harh(-r  of  St.  John.  The  skin  was  identified  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  as  an  immature  Ivory  (iull.  On  tlie  English  coast  this 
species  is  more  frecjuently  seen,  and  examples  iiave  been  taken  in 
France  and  Switzerland:  l)ut  it  is  only  a  straggler  outside  the 
-Arctic  Ciiclc.  The  species  is  circumpolar  in  its  range,  l)ut  breeds 
in  f;reatest  abxindance  on  the  islands  which  He  to  the  northward  of 
Europe. 

The  Ivory  Gulls  appear  to  spend  most  of  the  time  amid  the  pack- 
ice,  often  at  a  long  distance  from  the  land.  They  are  ravenous 
feeders,  and  omnivorous  in  their  diet.  rehisin<r  nothing.  Small 
rodents  and  shell-tish  are  alike  fair  game  to  these  gluttons,  and 
they  feast  with  apparent  relish  on  putrid  l)lubber.  or  even  .seals' 
excrement.  The  cry  is  said  to  be  a  louil  and  disagreeable 
scream. 
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HKRRING   GULL. 

LaRIS    AROFNTATL'S   «MrTH?nviANU5. 

CiiAR.  Mantle  (Ic'cp  pe.irl  gray;  head,  tail,  and  under  pnrts  wliito  ; 
otitfi  u  ing-t'eathcr-  nmstlv  iiluk.  tipped  with  white,  bill  vcllow,  witii  a 
l).n  111'  red  at  liie  angle;  legs  and  feet  flesh  color.  Length  about  24 
inclics. 

In  winter  tlic  Iiead  and  neck  are  streaked  with  jn^av  Inmiattirc  birds 
are  niDtllcd  l)ri>\vni>li  grav  and  dull  white,  wings  du.«kv  ;  tail  dusky  or 
grav,  with  a  subterniinal  l)ar  oi  duskv  ;  bill  blackish  In  younger  speci- 
mcn-i  the  dark  lint->  ]ircvail,  some  Ix-ing  alinf»ft  uniformly  dusky  brown. 
They  do  not  aecpiirc  full  plumage  for  four  or  five  years. 

y\V.f/.  I'suallv  <>n  a  ciitT,  often  on  a  be-ach  or  grassy  island,  sonic- 
times  in  a  tree  or  under  >helter  'if  a  hu^h.  —  generally  a  slight  affair,  a 
thin  mat  of  lonselv  arranged  grass  or  moss;  though  nests  placed  in 
trees  are  bulky  and  comi>act. 

i?;^^j.  2-3  (M>^uallv  3);  pale  to  d.irk  hoff.  more  or  less  tinged  with 
green,  sumetinies  ncarlv  olive  drab  ;  marked  with  several  shades  of 
brown  and  lavender;  average  size  about  ^-85  X  195. 

The  Herring  ('.u!l  is  romrnon  to  the  milder  as  well  as  cold 
countries  of  both   continents.     It  is  seen  someliincs  on   the 
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borders  of  lakes  and  rivers,  though  these  visitors  are  chiefly 
the  young. 

K  Mr.  Audubon  found  these  birds  breeding  abundantly  on 
Grand  Menan  Island,  \n  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  on  low  fir-tncs  as 
well  as  on  the  grounclythe  nest  being  large  and  loose,  com- 
posed of  sea-weeds,  roots,  sticks,  and  feathers.  They  arc  very 
resentful  and  clamorous  when  approached,  screaming  or  bark- 
ing with  a  sound  like  tii\i/:  /i-c/X'i/X'.  I  This  dull  also  inhabits  otlier 
islands,  and  he  lound  it  again  in  I.abrailor.'  It  is  ravenous,  and 
tyrannical  to  other  small  birds.  'Ihe  young  and  the  eggs  are 
considered  as  palatable  food,  though  the  principal  food  of  the 
bird  is  fish  or  floating  matter. 

|Tliis  is  the  Conmion  (iull  of  our  harbors  and  inland  lakes,  oc- 
currin;;  in  abundance  thruuiiln.-.t  this  continent,  and  breeding  from 
latitude  43  northward.  Turner  found  it  abundant  on  Hudson 
Straits,  but  Hagerup  saw  very  few  examples  in  SoutliL-rn  (Irecniand. 
In  winter  these  birds  are  seen  in  numbers  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Iar<;er  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  interior,  as  well  a.s  along  die  sea- 
coast  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Cuba^ 

Mr.  Cliapman  considers  "this  species  is  l»y  far  the  most  abun- 
dant winter  Gull  along  the  coast  of  the  .Middle  and  Southern 
States." 

Altliough  Herring  Gulls  appear  at  times  l>oth  shy  and  tierce,  they 
are  easily  doniestieated  if  taken  young,  and  make  pleasant  pits. 
They  thrive  on  a  mixed  diet,  and  feast  on  cold  jjorridge  or  dead  rat 
with  e(jual  relish. 

Their  lormula  for  disposini;  of  a  rat  is  unique.  First  break  the 
rat's  bones  l)y  cruncliini(  them  with  the  bill :  then  dip  the  carcase 
in  water,  and  when  thoroughlv  soaked,  swallow  it  whole,  -  head 
fir.t. 


NoTK.  —  The  European  form  of  the  Hr.KUiNf;  (ii'i.L  (A.  ats^iii- 
tatus)  is  said  to  occur  occasionally  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
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GLAUCOUS   GULL. 

BURGOMASTER. 
LaRUS   OFwXUCL'S. 

CiiAK.  Mantle  pale  pearl  grav,  rest  of  plumage  white  ;  hill  yellow,  with 
a  patch  uf  orange  at  the  angle ,  legs  and  feet  briglit  pink.  Length  about 
32  inches,  female  somewhat  smaller. 

In  winter  the  head  and  neck  arc  streaked  with  pale  brownish  grav- 
Innnature  birds  are  mottled  grayish  brown  and  pale  gray;  the  first 
plumage  is  the  darkest.  In  the  s])ring,  before  the  young  assume  the  pearl 
mantle,  their  entire  plumage  becomes  white. 

Xtst,  Usually  on  a  cliff,  sometimes  on  a  low,  grassy  island  or  sandy 
beach ;  a  slight  affair  o(  sea  weed  or  moss  or  grass. 

/''xX^.  2-3  ;  stone  drab  or  olive  buff,  sometimes  jiale  buff,  marked  with 
brown  and  ashy  gray  ;  average  si/e  about  3.00  X  2. 00. 
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This  large  species  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  hypcr- 
borcal  regions,  where  it  inhabits  both  continents  uulitVerently. 
It  is  common  in  Russia,  (ireenland,  ami  in  all  the  Arctic  and 
polar  seas.  )ln  liatitin's  Bay  and  the  adjoining  straits  and  coasts 
it  is  seen  in  considerable  numbers  during  the  summer.  Its 
winter  resorts  are  yet  unknown.  I-'rom  ita  great  rarity  in  the 
I  nited  States  it  is  i)robable  that  this  (iull  may  not  migrate  tar 
from  its  summer  residence,  as  there  can  be  no  reason  why  it 
should  |)roceed  south  along  the  Pacific  in  pret'erence  to  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

These  birds  are  almo>t  continually  on  the  wing,  uttering 
often  a  hoarse  cry,  like  the  Raven.  Ihey  are  extremely  tyran- 
nical, greedy,  anil  voracious,  j^reying  not  only  on  fish  and 
small  birds,  but  also  on  carrion,  anil  are  saitl  to  attend  on 
the  walrus  to  feed  on  its  excrement.  They  wrest  prey  from 
weaker  birds,  and  are  often  seen  hovering  in  the  air  or  seated 
on  some  lofty  pinnacle  of  ice,  whence,  having  fixed  their  eye 
upon  sonv,'  favorite  morsel,  they  dart  down  on  the  jiossessor, 
which,  whether  Fulmar,  (luillemot,  or  Kittiwake,  must  instantly 
resign  the  prize.  The  .\uk.  as  well  as  the  young  Penguin,  they 
not  only  rob,  but  often  wholly  devour.  Pressed  by  hunger,  they 
sometimes  even  condescend  to  share  the  crow-berry  With  the 
Ptarmigan.  When  not  impelled  by  hunger,  the\'  are  rather 
shy  and  inactive  birds,  an<l  much  less  clamorous  than  others  of 
the  genus. 

\  Tills  species  is  rather  lioreal  in  its  range,  breeding  chicriy  in  the 
.Arctic  Oeean.  though  .Mr.  Chapman  gives  its  breeding  area  as 
••  from  southern  Labrador  northward."'  Fartiicr  soutli  it  is  a 
straggler  merely,  though  in  the  Hay  of  Kundy  it  is  sometimes  (|uite 
common  in  mid-winterland  examples  have  been  seen  along  tiie 
.\'ew  Kn^land  shores  and  soutinvard  to  Long  Island  and  on  the 
( ireat  Lakes. 

Xuttall  has  put  into  tlie  few  lines  given  above  all  the  peculiar 
habits  of  the  bird,  which  combine  witii  some  (iull-like  traits  many 
of  the  coarse  characteristics  ot  botli  the  Falcon  and  X'ulture. 

.Some  observers  have  reported  that  the  flocks  are  at  times  very 
noisy,  particularly  when  settliii.;  for  the  nit,dit  ;  hut  those  I  have 
met  with  Ml  winter  have  been  rather  silent.  Their  cry  is  liarsh.  and 
at  times  very  loud  ;  it  sounds  something  like  the  syllables  kuk-lak , 
—  I  have  seen  it  written  cutUck. 
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I    ICELAND  GULL. 
white-wingild  gull. 
Larus  lelcoptekls.i 

Char  Mantle  pale  pearl  gray,  rest  of  i)liimagc  white  ;  bill  yellow, 
willi  a  i)atch  01'  orange  at  the  angle  ;  legs  ami  tect  bright  pink.  Length 
about  25  inches,  the  teniaie  sinailer.  In  winter  the  head  and  neck  are 
streaked  with  jjule  brownish  gray.  Young  birds  are  mottled  grayish 
brown  and  pale  gray,  and  become  whiter  with  eacii  nunilt. 

A'l-^/.  (  >n  a  cliff  or  i.u  'y  be.ich  ;  when  in  the  sand,  it  is  a  mere  dei)res- 
sion  slightly  lin(  >  h  >:rass,  but  when  a  rock  is  chosen  for  tiie  site  a 
compact  structun  «     tri.  •    of  sea-weed  and  grass  lined  with  moss. 

/^X.s."'-  --3;  P'il»-  'la.k  .lu^  more  or  less  tinged  witli  green,  some- 
times ahiiost  olive  drab  ;  avc.  ^  •    >i/e  about  2.75  X  i.So. 

Icehtntl  Gull  is  a  mi.snoiner  for  this  bird,  as(it  appears  in  Iceland 
in  winter  only,  and  then  in  very  sniall  niniibers.  The  true  home  of 
this  CjuII  is  in  that  portion  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  which  lies  north  of 
America,  and  its  l)reedini:  area  extends  from  Greenland  to  Alaska; 
elsewhere  it  is  but  a  visitor. 

During  the  winter  these  birds  ranije  along  the  Atlantic  shores 
from  Labrador  to  Long  Islandy  though  they  are  not  numeious  south 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  A  lew  examples  have  been  taken  on  the 
Great   Lakes. 

In  appearance  this  species  is  a  small  edition  of  the  (ii.uicous 
Gull,  there  being  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  coloration  ;  but 
their  habits  are  quite  different. 

The  flight  of  the  Iceland  Gull,  its  feeding  habits,  and  its  manners 
generally,  suggest  a  close  aftinity  to  the  Herring  Gull  rather  than  to 
the  Burgomaster. 
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KUMLIKN'S    GULL. 
Larus  kumlikm. 

Char.  Mantle  and  wings  pearl  gray  ;  wings  tipjiefl  witli  white,  the 
outer  j.^rinuiries  having  a  Mib-tcrnnnal  space  i)f  ashy  gray ;  bill  yciluw. 
with  a  sjjot  of  red  at  the  angle  ;  legs  and  feet  bright  pink.  Length  about 
24  inches. 

InniKilurc  birds  are  more  or  less  moitlcd  with  dusky  or  brownish  gray, 
verv  voung  specimens  being  very  dark. 

A'esl.     On  a  cliff. 

^s'C-'-     -^i>^  known. 

This  species  wa.s  described  in  1883  by  Mr.  William  Brewster 
from  specimens  that  iiad  been  taken  in  winter  in  th"Bayof  Fundy. 
Kumlien  fouiul  the  bird  breeding  in  numbers  <  t!  ■  shores  ol 
Cuml)erland  Ciulf ;  but  it  is  not  known  to  breed  in  Gi  nland,  nor 
have  nests  been  discovered  elsewhere.  In  the  se*.  uhI  edition  of  tlie 
\.  O.  r.  "  Check-List  "  the  distril)ution  of  this  species  is  given  thus  : 
"North  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America.  breec'''ig  in  Cumber- 
land (iulf;  south  in  winter  to  tlie  coasts  of  the  Middle  States." 
Of  the  bird's  distribution  and  of  its  distiii  ve  habits  nothing 
farther  is  known. 

In  ct)loration  this  species  is  a  connecting  link  between  Iciicoptcrus 
and  aii^c/itiitus. 
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NoTi:.  —  The    Siheria.n    Gull    {Lams   affinis)   occasionally 
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GREAT    r.LACK-HACKEI)   CULL. 

SADDLE-BACK.     COBB 
LaKUS    MARINT'S. 

Char.  Mantle  slaty  brown;  outer  wiiig-fcatlicrs  more  or  k'<s  black, 
tipped  with  white,  rest  of  iilumajre  white;  bill  veliow,  red  at  the  anple , 
legs  and  feet  i>ink      Length  about  ^,o  inciics 

The  full  plumage  is  not  assumed  until  the  fourth  vear  Immature 
birds  are  mottled  brown  and  white,  very  voung  specimens  having  tiie 
upjK-r  jiarts  almost  entirely  brown,  and  the  bill  duskv. 

XiSl  On  an  inaccessible  cliff  bv  the  sea,  or  upon  a  rockv  island  in  a 
lake,  —  a  mere  depression  in  the  turf,  lined  with  grass  or  seaweed  ;  some- 
times a  bulky  affair  made  of  coarse  herbage  and  lined  with  grass  and  a 
few  feathers. 

E.:^i.  2-j  (usually  3);  buffish  gray  to  deep  buff,  sometimes  slightly 
tinged  with  oliyc,  boldly  blotched  with  brown  and  gray  ;  average  size 
about  300  X  2.10. 

[  The  Saddle-back,  or  Black-barked  01111,  is  a  general  dinizen 
of  the  whole  northern  hemisphere,  and  extends  its  residence  in 
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Ajuenca  as  far  as  Paraguay.  At  the  approat  h  »)!  wimct  it 
inigrato  imi  un( oininoiily  as  far  as  the  sea-coa»ts  of  thr  MhI 
(lie  and  fxtrcmc  Southern  States.)  If  .Mr.  Authihon  he  corrrri 
in  considering  /..  ti/X'i/i/u/oii/ti  a>  a  >iate  ol  iini»ert'eet  i)lu 
ni.ige  of  the  i)resent  species,  it  breetlsas  far  nt>rth  a^  the  dreary 
( oasts  of  Mehille  I'eninsuli.  ^It  is  al.">o  found  in  (ireenland, 
Icelanil,  I.apinark.  and  the  White  Sea.  It  is  al>o  aUundanl  111 
tile  Orkneys  and  Hebrides  in  Scotland,  but  i>  a  wintir  binl  of 
pass '.ge  on  the  coasts  of  Holl.ind,  1* ranee,  an«l  I'.nglaml.  It 
rarely  visits  the  interiijr  or  fresh  waters,  and  i>  but  seldom  seen 
as  tar  south  as  the  Mediterranean.) 

The  lilack-backeil  (lull  feci  Is  ordinarily  upon  fish,  both  dead 
and  living,  as  well  a^  011  Iry  and  (  arrion, — stiinetiines  also  on 
shell-fish,  and,  like  most  of  the  tribe  of  larger  ( lulls,  it  is 
extremely  ravenous  and  indiscriminate  in  its  ai)petites  when 
presseil  by  hunger.  It  watches  the  bait  of  the  fisherman,  and 
often  robs  the  hook  of  its  game.  .\s  Mr.  Audubon  justly  and 
strongly  remarks,  it  is  as  much  the  tyrant  of  the  sea-f(jwl  as  the 
I-'agle  is  of  the  land-birds.  It  is  always  on  the  watch  to  gratify 
.'ts  insatiable  appetite  .  i)owerfully  muscular  in  body  and  wing, 
it  commands  without  control  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  ocean 
and  its  borders.  Its  (light  is  majestic,  and,  like  the  Raven,  it 
soars  ill  wide  circles  to  a  great  elevation,  at  which  times  its 
lou<l  and  raucous  cry  or  laughing  bark  o( 'iiiA;  'cuk,  '(d'c  is 
often  heard.  Like  the  keen-eyed  Magle.  it  is  extremely  shy 
and  wary,  most  difficult  of  access,  and  rarely  obtained  but  by 
accident  or  stratagem.  It  is  the  jiarticular  enemy  of  the  grace- 
ful I-ader.  ])ouncing  ujion  and  devouring  its  young  on  every 
occasion,  and  often  kills  considerable-sized  Ducks.  In  pur- 
suit of  crabs  or  lobsters  it  plunges  beneath  the  water ;  has  the 
ingenuity  to  ])ick  u|)  a  shell-fish,  and  carrying  it  high  in  the 
air.  droi)s  it  upon  a  rock  to  obtain  its  contents  ;  it  catches 
moles,  rats,  voung  hares  ;  gives  chase  to  the  Willow  Clrouse, 
and  sucks  her  eggs  or  devours  her  callow  broo<l  ;  it  is  even  so 
indiscriminate  in  its  ravenous  and  cannibal  cravings  as  to  devour 
the  eggs  of  its  own  species.  In  short,  it  has  no  mercy  on  any 
object  that  can  contribute  in  any  way  to  ailay  the  cravings  of 
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its  insatiablf  hunger  and  ilclight  in  rarnape.  'I'hoiiph  cowan lly 
towards  man,  hftorc  whom  it  abandons  its  youn^,  it-.  >way 
among  the  leathered  tribes  is  so  lien  c  that  even  the  dil'lercnt 
species  oi  Lti/ris,  themselves  daring  pirates,  give  way  at  its 
api)roach. 

In  Europe  the  Saddle-backed  (lulls  breed  as  far  south  as  the 
l.undy  Islands  in  the  iJristol  Channel,  in  I'.ngland.  Mr  Audu 
bon,  who  lately  visited  the  dreary  coast  of  Labrador,  tound 
them  breeding  there  on  rocks,  laymg  about  three  eggs,  large,  and 
of  a  dirty  dull  brown,  spotted  and  splashed  all  over  wiih  dark 
brown.  I'he  young  as  soon  as  hatched  walk  about  among  the 
rocks,  patiently  waiting  the  return  of  their  parents,  who  supply 
them  anii>ly  with  food  until  they  become  able  tu  l]\,  after 
whicli.  as  among  the  true  ra|)acious  lairds,  they  are  driven  off 
and  abandoned  to  their  own  resources. 

This  sj)ecies,  like  others,  does  not  attain  its  comj'lete  plu- 
mage until  the  third  year.  The  full  pimnaged  aredark-< olored 
birds,  breeding  together.  TJie  eggs  and  young  are  eatable; 
the  latter,  taken  before  they  are  able  to  tly,  are  i)ickled  in  large 
(juantities,  and  used  in  Newfotmdland  for  winter  pro\i-.ion. 

The  Safldk-hatk  l)ree(ls  from  tiic  iJavof  I^'undy  to  higii  hititudes, 
and  m  winter  is  found  along  the  coast  from  (Irecnlaiul  to  bong 
Island,  and  occasionally  to  \'irginia  and  South  Carolina.  A  few 
examples  visit  the  Crt-at  Lakes.  It  is  not  fre(juently  seen  in  the 
harbors  of  New  England,  but  on  the  open  sea-sliorc  i.>  quite 
common. 

Mr.  IJrewster  reports  that  lliese  birds  have  ■*  lour  cli.->tinct  cries  : 
a  braying  /ia-/ui-/ui,  a  deei>  kcow.  i-tcw.  a  short  barking  note,  and 
a  long-drawn  groan,  very  loud  and  decidedly  impressive.  ' 
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SKUA. 
PARASITIC    (ill.L. 
Mrc.Ai.rsTUis  skta. 

CirAR.  Ujiper  jiarts  sooty  brown,  varied  witli  rccldisli  Inowii  and  tlull 
white,  the  nape  spotted  witli  l)ntl  .  uiii;^s  and  tail  Imcmvii,  shading;  to 
wliitc  at  the  base,  wliich  on  tlie  wint;  forms  a  eonspicnotis  pateh  wlien  in 
tligiit  ;  under  parts  |)aler  Ikowh.  tiie  breast  varied  with  nitons  .  I)ill.  le^s, 
and  feet,  blaik.     Length  alxnit  22  inches. 

A't-sf.  On  an  inaccessible  ocean  island  ;  a  hollow  pressed  in  the  moss 
and  si)arsely  lined  with  grass  and  a  few  feathers. 

/■■KX'-''-  1-3  (iisnallv  2)  ;  pale  to  dark  !)utf  or  huffish  brown,  sometimes 
with  a  slight  tinge  of  olive,  marked  with  darker  brown  and  gray  ;  average 
size  about  2. So  X  2.00. 

This  Sea- Falcon,  with  raptorial  beak  and  claws,  and  Hawk-like 
quality  of  character,  —  preying  upon  the  weak  and  the  small  of  its 
own  race,  robbing  those  it  cannot  kill,  and  by  way  of  individuality 
adding  to  its  relish  for  flesh  and  fish  a  partiality  for  ecjgs.  —  this 
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pirate  ol   llic  main,  dariiii;  aiul  stioiiu,  and  wary  as  hold,  has  too 
sliiilit  claim  tor  rc'CO,y;nition  here  to  demand  an  extt;nded  notice. 

These  birds  live  as  solitary  .is  Maples,  but  defend  their  nests  as 
lew  lla<;les  dan,  attackiiiii  fiercely  man  or  tloij  vcnturini;  to  ap- 
proach, and  displaying  .i  front  that  few  doiis  care  to  close  upon. 
The  ne.>t>  are  built  chiefly  within  tiie  .\rctic  Circle  and  \n  northern 
l-.urupe,  .iiul  the  birds  visit  our  waters  only  in  winter,  and  bnt  rarely 
then  :  and  the  lew  examples  that  do  wander  this  way  are  never  .seen 
near  the  --hore.  but  arc  met  with  bv  the  fishermen,  whose  boats  ihev 
follow  ioi  the  refuse. 

In  t!;e  .\.  O.  I'.  Check-List  the  statement  is  made  that  the  bird 
is  ••  apparently  rare  on  the  coast  of  North  America.'  and  North 
Carolina  is  yiven  as  the  southern  limit  of  its  ran-^e.  .Mr.  Chapman 
rport.siii.il  there  is  '-one  record''  of  tlie  bird  havini;  been  cap>- 
tured  on  tlie  .shore  ol  L(ti;'j;  I.sland. 
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roMARIM-:   JAl.dl.K. 

Si  KKC<  )K.\Rll  S    !•(  iMARIVUS. 

Char.  Light  phase:  Top  of  head  and  upi)tK  parts  socty  brown  or 
dusky;  neck  and  under  pari>  wliitc,  the  iieek  linked  with  yellow.  I>ark 
phase:  Entirely  dark  sooty  brown  or  slaty  bla<  k  ;  the  two  middle  tail- 
feathers  project  Ixryond  the  other  and  are  twisted.  iJill  dark  pray, 
tippt-d  with  black  ;  legs  and  feet  black.     Length  about  21  inches. 

Some  naturalists  think  the  <lark  ])!ia<e  .issuined  by  this  ccnus  is  merely 
melanistic;  but  numerous  cxanipk^  are  met  with  that  combine  variations 
of  the  two,  these  "  pied  "  fornjs  Ijeini;  in  the  majority  rather  than  excep- 
tional.    Young  birds  are  more  or  less  mottled  with  buff. 

A'esf.  On  a  dry  knoll  of  a  moorland  mar^h  or  tundra,  sometimes  on 
a  rock,  —  a  mere  hollow  stamped  in  the  moss. 

^^'-     2;  pale  to  dark  olive,  tinged  with  russet  and  boldly  marked 
with  brown;  average  size  2.35  X  1.65. 
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This  species  chiefly  inhabits  the  Arctic  seas  of  both  ( onti- 
nenls,  whence  it  migrates  short  (hstances  in  winter,  and  is  then 
seen  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  i)erhai)s  also  in  the  Orkneys 
antl  the  west  of  Scotland  ;  the  old  very  rarely  visit  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  coasts  of  the  ocean  ;  the  young  are  more 
given  to  wandering,  and  are  sometimes  even  seen  upon  the 
lakes  of  Switzerland  and  (iermany.  According  to  Richardson, 
the  Pomarine  Jaeger  is  seen  in  tlie  Arctic  seas  of  America  and 
about  the  northern  outlets  of  Hudson  Hay.  Mr.  Audubon  ob- 
tained si)ecimens  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  It  subsists  on 
jjutrid  and  other  animal  substances  thrown  u])  by  the  sea,  and 
also  on  fish  and  other  matters  which  the  (lulls  disgorge  when 
pursued  by  it;  it  also  devours  the  eggs  of  sea-binls.  It  goes 
more  to  >ea  in  winter,  and  also  towards  the  south,  arriving  at 
Hudson  Bay  in  May,  coming  in  from  seaward.  It  is  rare  and 
accidental  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States. 

This  ocean  prowler  and  parasite  breeds  in  the  .Vn  tie  regions. 
and  in  winter  roams  on  the  open  sea.  wanderinii;  ironi  the  huitudc 
of  New  \'ork  southward.  1 1  oceurs  otcasionally  in  tlie  iJay  oi 
Fundy,  and  a  few  examiiles  ha\e  l)een  taken  on  llie  threat  Lakes. 


I'ARAsrric  J  \i:(;i:k. 

ARCTIC    JAEGER.      KlCllAKDSi  )NS   JAECJEK.     MAN-OF-WAR. 

Stercorarius   i'AK\>ii lies. 

("har.  Light  iihase :  Upper  parts  slatv  hrciun  ;  lop  of  head  grayish 
hiDWii;  rest  of  licad  and  neck  white,  varied  with  yellow;  under  jiarts 
white.  Dark  phase:  Entire  plumage  sooty  slate.  Shaft-,  of  jiriiuaries 
white:  middle  tail-feathers  long,  narrow,  and  pointed;  bill  slaty  gray 
ti|)ped  with  black;  legs  and  feet  black.      Length  about  20  inches. 

Young  birds  of  both  ])hases  are  mottled  and  more  or  less  varied  with 
buff.  Adults  also  arc  met  with  in  a  mi.ved  plumage,  and  these  mottled 
speciniens  are  much  more  numerous  than  birds  in  full  plumage. 

AVs/.  On  an  open  moorland  mar  the  sea  or  the  margin  of  a  lake,  or 
upon  an  ocean  island,  —  ;i  mere  hollow  in  the  mossy  turf,  slightly  lined 
with  grass  and  leaves. 

■^vs'-  '~3  (usually  2)  ;  olive  green,  sometimes  deeply  tinged  «ith  vel- 
lower  reddish  brown,  marked  with  brown  of  several  shades  and  lilac; 
average  si/c  about  2.30  X  160. 
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This  species  has  been  incorrectly  namtd  tlic  Arctic  Jacgor,  —  or 
Skua,  as  the  birds  of  this  ^^roup  are  called  by  British  Ornitholo- 
gists,—  for  it  is  less  Arctic  in  its  distribution  than  citiier  of  its  rela- 
tives. All  this  <;roup  breed  in  hi;ih  latitudes ;  but  wliile  the  other 
species  build  witliin  the  Arclit_  Circle,  the  Parasitic  Jaeger  nests  in 
niMubers  in  Southern  ( irecnland  and  throu;4;li()ut  the  hi^lier  portions 
of  the  fur  countries,  and  nests  have  been  found  in  Scotland.  In 
winter  this  bird  is  common  alonjj  the  coast,  ranging  from  Long 
Island  to  Brazil. 

The  Jaegers  are  very  similar  in  their  habits.  All  are  strong  birds, 
of  swift  and  skilful  flight,  and  all  obtain  their  chief  food  supply  by 
robbing  tiie  Gulls  of  their  prey. 

The  Kittiwake  is  the  victim  most  frequently  selected  by  the 
Parasitic  J.ieger,  and  the  little  Gull  has  small  chance  for  escape 
from  its  more  powerful  antagonist,  who  pursues  and  attacks  until 
the  coveted  fish  is  dropped.  But  our  bird  does  not  limit  its  diet 
to  fish,  young  Gulls  and  eggs  are  quite  as  acceptable  to  the 
Jaeger's  palate,  —  nor  does  it  refuse  any  carrion  the  drift  may 
offer,  and  in  extremity  will  feast  on  crow-berries. 
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LONG-TAIl.KI)   JAi:OER. 

liUKJ-ON'.^   SKUA. 

Stf:rc()R.\kils  lomjilaldus. 

Char.  Upper  parts  dark  brownish  slate,  shading  to  darker  on  wings 
and  tail  ;  top  of  head  sooty  black  ;  rest  of  iicad  and  neck  Imttisli  yellow, 
paler  on  the  throat  ;  bff'ast  white,  shading  into  the  grayish  brown  of  the 
l)elly  ;  shafts  of  two  outer  primaries  wliite  ;  middle  tail-feathers  narrow 
and  pointed,  a  ul  extending  four  to  eight  inches  beyond  tlie  lateral  feath- 
ers ;  hill  grayish  black;  legs  olive  gray,  feet  black.  Length  about  23 
inches. 

Young  birds  ...c  gravish  brown,  more  or  less  barred  with  white  and 
buff.  Distinguished  from  arcticus  bv  its  r.ather  ..mailer  and  slimmer 
form  and  the'gro.ater  length. /r.7/-///r.  of  the  central  tail-featheis,  also  by 
the  grayer  tints  of  the  back  and  the  absence  of  white  on  all  the  prnnai us 
excepting  the  outer  two. 

AVfA  In  a  colonv  on  a  barren  moorland  or  tundra  near  the  sea,  or  by 
an  inland  lake  or  upon  an  island.  — a  sli:.iht  hollow  stamped  in  the  tmf  or 
soil  aiul  lined  with  a  few  bits  of  grass  or  leaves. 

£xX'-  '-)  (ii^^nally  2);  i)ale  to  dark  <ilive,  sometimes  reddish  buff, 
marked  with  brown  and  gray  ;  average  si/.e  about  2,10  X  1.50. 
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This  is  the  r.iost  northerly  in  its  range  of  th'j  Jietjers,  .nd  bps 
the  \vi. lest  (lisvi  ibution.  Its  Lrccdinj^  area  lie;*  exclusively  witli.n 
thi  Arctic  Circle,  and  follows  that  line  throughout  its  circuit.  These 
''M(ls  ;iiii)f.u  I'll"  tlie  New  Kn;;Iand  coasts  during  the  sprint;  .md 
fall.  .111(1  at  those  seasons  are  common  in  the  liay  of  Funuy.  They 
winter  southward  as  f.ir  as  the  <  iulf  oi  Mexico. 

In  its  habits  the  Long-tailed  Jaeger  does  not  differ  materially 
from  the  other  succies. 


BL.ACK   SKIMMKR. 


SCISSOR-BILL. 
RVNCHofS   Mr,R.\. 

Chak.     I'ppcr  i)arts  bl.ick,  deeper  <■  ■  ngs  ;  outer  tail-feathers 

wliiic  ;  lurehead,  p.ilcli  i>n  the  \%iii^>.  a:..    :   parts  wiiite  ;  IjIII    loiij; 

and  tc)nii)ressed,  the  lower  in.iiulibk-  niut.h  hjif^-^r  tha'i  the  upper ;  ba^.'l 
half  of  bill  bright  red,  the  rest  black  ;  leg*  and  I'ect  red.  l.Ln.i;lli  17  to  19 
inches. 

AVsf.  A  slight  hollow  scratched  in  the  «ind  of  a  sea-beach  or  ban  en 
island. 

/■.".,%x  2-5;  cre.TMiv  white  or  pale  but'f  'f>...  ..y  marked  with  ricli  l)rown 
and  lilac;  average  hi/,o  about  f.75  X  1  Jj 

The  Cut -water,  or  lllatk  Skimmer,  is  a  binl  of  passage  m 
the  L'nitcd  Stales,  appearing  in  New  jersey  from  its  iropM*  i! 
winter  (luartcrs  early  in  May.  Here  it  resides,  and  breeds  mi 
its  f.ivoritc  haunts  along  the  low  san<l-b?.rs  and  dry  llats  of  the 
strand,  in  ihc  immediate  vicinity  of  ;  ..  ocean.  The  nests  of 
these  birds  have  been  fouiitl  along  «'.^  shores  of  Cajie  May 
about  the  beginning  of  June,  :m\  consist  of  a  mere  hollow 
scrat<  bed  out  in  the  sand,  withotit  the  addition  of  any  extrane- 
ous materials.  As  the  birds,  like  the  Terns  and  (iulls,  to  which 
they  are  allied,  remain  gregariotjs  through  the  breeding-season, 
it  is  possible  to  rollect  a  half  Lushei  or  more  of  the  eggs  from 
a  single  san(l-!)ar  within  the  compass  of  half  an  acre  ;  ;uid 
though  not  very  jjalatable,  they  are  still  eaten  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  coast.  The  female  only  sits  on  her  nest  during 
the   niglit   t)r   in    wet   and    stonny    weather:    but    the    young 
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remain  for  several  weeks  bct'o.'e  lhe>  acquire  th':>  lull  use  of 
their  wings,  and  are  ilurini,'  that  jit-ritKl  assiduously  (>■<]  In  both 
parents.  At  Hrst  they  ire  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
sand  by  the  similarity  of  their  t  jlor,  and  during  this  pcritxl 
may  often  be  seen  basking  in  the  sun  and  sjireading  out  their 
wings  ui)on  the  warm  beaeh.  'I'hc  pair,  retiring  to  the  South 
in  September  or  as  soon  as  their  young  are  prejjared  for  their 
voyage,  raise  but  a  single  brood  in  the  season. 

The  Skimmer  is.  1  believe,  unknown  to  the  north  of  the  sea- 
coast  of  New  Jersey,  and  probably  pa>>es  the  period  of  rejiro- 
duction  along  the  wh(jle  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  I'nitetl 
Suites.  The  species  is  also  met  with  in  the  equatorial  regions, 
where  it  is  alike  resident  as  far  as  Surinam,  but  never  pene- 
trates into  the  interior,  being,  properly  speaking,  an  oceanic 
genus.  Its  voice,  like  tiiat  of  the  'IVm,  is  louii,  harsh,  ar.d 
stridulous.  li\  (jue^i  of  its  unual  prey  of  small  fish  and  mul- 
lusca.  it  is  frecjuently  oi)ser\ed  skimmmg  close  along  shore 
about  the  first  of  the  Hood  tide,  procce«ling  leisurely  vith  a 
slowly  ilapjjing  llight,  and  balancing  itself  on  its  long  and  out- 
stretched wings;  it  is  seen  every  now  and  then  to  dip,  with 
bended  neck,  its  lower  mandible  into  the  sea,  and  with  open 
mouth  receives  its  footl,  thus  gleaning  and  ploughing  along  the 
yielding  surface  of  the  i)rolific  deep.  The  birds  keej)  also 
among  the  sheltered  inlets  which  intervene  Ixtween  the  main- 
land and  the  sea,  wiiere  they  roam  ab«jut  in  <(jmpanies  of 
eight  or  ten  together,  jjassing  an«l  repassing  at  the  llood  tide, 
like  so  many  grotesque  and  gigantic  Swallows,  the  estuaries  of 
the  creeks  and  inlets  whi(  h  penetrati*  into  the  salt-marshes, 
exhibiting  tlie  necessary  alertness  in  the  capture  of  their 
api)roaching  prey,  whi(  h  (jften  consists  of  small  rrabs  and  the 
more  minute  crustaceous  animals  which  abound  in  such  situa- 
tions, and  around  tlie  masses  of  floating  sea- weed  and  wrecks. 
iJut  th(nigh  so  exclusively  maritime,  the  range  of  the  ( 'ut- 
waters  is  entirely  limite<l  to  the  peaceful  and  calm  borders  of 
the  strand  ;  notwithstanding  the  vast  ext)ansion  of  their  long 
wings,  they  have  no  inducement  to  follow  the  adventurous 
flight  of  the  I'etrel,  as  the  ever-agitated  and  wave-tossed  sur- 
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face  of  the  restless  deep  would  be  to  them,  with  the  peculiar 
mechanism  of  their  bill,  a  barren  void  over  which  they  conse- 
quently never  roam,  an<l  on  whose  bosom  they  rarely  ever  rest, 
pretVrrinj^,  with  the  lerns,  when  satisfied  with  food,  the  calm, 
indolent,  ami  surer  repose  of  the  isolated  shoal  left  bare  by 
the  recess  of  the  tide,  where,  associated  in  lloi  ks,  they  are  often 
seen  to  rest  from  their  toilsome  and  ])recarious  em|)loy. 

'Ihf  SkimmL-r  eontiuucs  to  this  day  to  make  its  iksI  on  the 
sands  ol  tiiu  New  Jersey  shore,  and  thence  soiitluvard.  and  is  rather 
eoinnion  on  the  coast  of  \'iii;;inia  and  I'loiida.  Fishermen  have 
reported  that  Skimmers  nested  on  .Muske^at  many  years;  but  tlu'y 
have  (eased  comintj  so  far  nortl;  regularly,  tliouiih  oeeasionally, 
after  the  breeding  season  is  over,  an  indiviiUial  makes  an  excursion 
alon«j  the  New  Lnyland  shore,  ami  several  have  been  seen  in  the 
Bay  ot  )•  undy. 
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LK.u'H's  iM:rKi:i,. 

FOKK-TAILKI)   I'MTKEL. 

Ocr.ANt >i)ki ).M.\  i.iLo »kin ia. 

CirAR.  L'pi)cr  parts  dull  black  ;  upper  tailcovcrts  white  ;  tail  forked  ; 
under  parts  sooty  black;  bill,  legs,  and  feet  black.  Length  about  8 
inches. 

A'esf.  A  thin  cushion  of  grass  or  moss  at  the  end  of  a  burrow  in  the 
soil  at  the  top  of  an  ocean  cliff. 

/i^\'i-.  I  ,  white,  marked  «  hitriv  around  the  larger  end  with  fine  spots 
of  reddish  brown  and  lilac  ;  average  si/c  about  i.;o  >    lOC. 

Tliis  is  a  l)ird  of  the  norlliern  iicmisphcre.  iH-in-x  as  rommon  on 
tin;  Pacific  Ocean  as  on  llic  Atlantic.  Its  chief  brcedinii-station 
on  our  shores  is  anionic  the  islands  at  tb','  mouth  of  the  Dav  of 
Fun(I\  ;  but  the  open  ocean  is  the  bird's  true  home. 

LcaclTs  iV'trels  are  seldom  seen  about  tlieir  nesting  site  durinij 
the  day.  thouiib  in  the  evening,'  they  assemble  there,  anil  when 
liutterinjj;  through  the  twiliglu  or  under  the  tnoon's  jiuidance.  thev 
have  the  appearance  of  a  forat;ini;  s(|uad  of  bats,  though  the  bird's 
wdd,  plaintive  notes  betrav  their  race.  The  I'etrels  arc  not  strictlv 
nocturnal,  however,  tor  while  one  of  a  pair  sits  close  (.n  the  nest 
all  day.  and  this  one  has  been  generally  the  male,  in  my  experi- 
ence, --  the  mate  is  out  at  sea. 

When  banrlK-d.  these  bir'N  i-mit  from  mouth  and  nostrils  a  small 
quantity  oi  oil-like  fluid  of  a  rcdiiisb  color  .iiul  pungent,  inu>k  like 
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odor.     TliL-  air  at  the  nestini;  site  is  strongly  impregnated  with  this 
odor,  ami  it  guides  a  searcher  to  the  iiest. 

I'etrels  appear  very  helpless  on  the  land,  walking  or  rising  on 
the  wing  with  ditticiilty ;  but  in  the  air  they  are  as  graceful  as  swal- 
lows, and  tly  with  e(jual  skill.  A  storm  is  their  delight,  and  the 
trongh  between  white-capjied  waves  a  lavorite  feeding  place.  The 
birds  skim  close  to  the  water,  and  continually  dip  their  feet  into  it 
as  the)  liy. 
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WILSON'S    I'lrrRKL. 

OcE.\Nril-S   OCE.AMCUS. 

Chak.  General  jiluniage  sooty  black,  darker  on  wings  and  tail ;  tail- 
coverts  white;  tail  S(|iiare  ;  bill  and  legs  black;  webs  of  the  feet  yellow 
at  their  bases.     Length  about  7*2  iiiche.s. 

.Vis/.     In  crevices  of  rock.>  or  amid  loose  fragments. 

£x.K^-  '  ;  white,  marked  chiefly  around  the  larger  end  with  fine  spots 
of  purplish  red;  average  si<;e  about  1.30  X  0.90. 

This  ominous  harbinger  of  the  d'.'cp  is  seen  nearly  through- 
out the  whole  e.xpanse  of  the  Atlantic,  from  Newfoundland  to 
the  troi)i(al  parts  of  America,  whence  it  wanders  even  to 
Africa  and  the  coasts  of  S|)ain.  I-'rom  the  ignorance  and 
su])crstition  of  mariners,  an  unfavorable  prejuibce  has  long 
been  entertained  against  these  adventurous  and  harmless  wan- 
derers ;  and  as  sinister  messengers  of  the  storm,  in  which  they 
are  often  involved  with  the  vessel  they  follow,  they  have  been 
very  nnjustly  stigmatized  by  the  name  of  Stormy  Petrels, 
Devil's  liirds.  and  Mother  (Carey's  ("hickens.  .\t  nearly  all 
seasons  of  the  year  these  Swallow- Petrels  in  small  flocks  are 
seen  wandering  almost  alone  over  the  wide  waste  of  the 
ocean. 

On  the  edge  of  soundings,  as  the  vessel  loses  sight  ot  the 
distant  headland  and  laimchcs  into  the  dejjths  of  the  un- 
bounded and  fearful  abyss  of  waters,  flocks  of  these  dark,  swift- 
flying,  and  ominous  birds  begin  to  shoot  around  the  vessel,  and 
finally  take  their  station  in  her  foaming  wake.  In  this  situa- 
tion, as  humble  dependants,  they  follow  for  their  pittance  of 
fare,  constantly  and   keenly  watching   the   agitated   surge   for 
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floating  mollusca,  and  arc  extremely  gratit'icl  with  any  kiml  of 
fat  animal  matter  thrown  overboard,  which  they  invariably  dis- 
cover, however  small  the  morsel,  or  mountainous  and  foaming 
the  raging  wave  on  which  it  may  happen  to  lloat.  On  making 
such  disccn'ery  they  suddenly  stoj)  in  their  airy  and  swallow- 
like flight,  and  whirl  mstantly  down  to  the  water.  Sometimes 
nine  in  ten  thus  crowd  together  like  a  flock  of  chickens 
scrambling  for  the  same  morsel  ;  at  the  same  time,  pattering 
on  the  water  with  their  feet,  as  if  walking  on  the  surface,  they 
balance  themselves  with  gently  lluttering  and  outspread 
wings,  and  often  dip  down  their  heads  to  collect  the  sinking 
object  in  pursuit.  On  other  occasions,  as  if  seeking  relief  from 
their  almost  perjjetu  1  exercise  of  tlight,  they  jerk  and  hop 
widely  over  the  water,  rebounding,  as  their  feet  touch  the  sur- 
face, with  great  agility  antl  alertness. 

There  is  something  <heerful  and  amusing  in  the  sight  of 
these  little  voyaging  llocks  steadily  fc^llowing  after  the  vessel, 
so  light  and  unconcerned,  across  the  dreary  ocean.  During  a 
gale  it  is  truly  interesting  to  witness  their  intrepidity  and  ad- 
dress. Unappalled  by  the  storm  that  strikes  terror  into  the 
breast  of  the  mariner,  they  are  seen  coursing  wildly  and  rapidly 
over  the  waves  ;  descending  their  sides,  the.:  mounting  with  the 
breaking  surge  which  threatens  to  burst  over  their  heads, 
sweeping  through  the  hollow  waves  as  m  a  sheltered  valley, 
and  again  mounting  with  the  rising  billow,  they  trip  and  jerk 
sj)ortively  and  securely  on  the  surface  of  the  roughest  sea, 
defying  the  horrors  of  the  storm,  and,  like  some  magic  being, 
seem  to  take  delight  in  braving  overwhelming  dangers.  .\t 
other  times  we  see  these  aerial  mariners  ])layfully  coursing 
from  sitle  to  side  in  tin-  wake  of  the  ship,  making  excursions 
far  and  wide  on  every  side,  now  in  advance,  then  far  behind, 
returning  again  to  the  vessel  as  if  she  were  stationary,  though 
moving  at  the  most  rapid  rate.  A  little  after  dark  they  gener- 
ally cease  their  arduous  course  and  take  their  interruj)ted  rest 
upon  The  water,  arriving  in  the  wake  ot  the  vessel  they  had 
left,  as  I  have  obsena^d,  by  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock  of  the 
following  morning.     In  this  way  we  were  followed  by  the  same 
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rtock  of  birds  to  the  sountlinji;s  of  the  Azores,  and  until  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  Isle  of  I'lores. 

.\(  (Knling  to  IJiirfon,  the  IVtrel  a((iuires  its  name  Injin  the 
Apostle  Peter,  who,  as  well  as  his  Master,  is  said  to  have  walked 
upon  the  water.  At  times  wc  hear  from  these  otherwise  silent 
birds  by  day.  a  low  u'tr/,  wtr/,  and  in  their  ( raving  anxiety  ap- 
parently to  obtain  something  from  us.  they  utter  a  low.  twitter- 
ing '/t-///,  or  chirp.  In  the  night,  when  ilisturbe«l  by  the  passage 
of  the  vessel,  they  rise  in  a  low.  vague,  and  hurried  llight  from 
the  water,  and  utter  a  singular  guttural  chattering  like  ^v/X-  /a//: 
k'k,  i''i;oT  something  similar,  ending  usually  in  a  sort  of  low 
twitter  like  that  of  a  Swallow. 

These  Petrels  are  said  to  breed  in  great  numbers  on  the 
rocky  >hores  of  the  IJahama  and  the  Bermuda  Islands  ami 
along  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Mast  Florida  and  Cuba.  Mr. 
Auilubon  informs  me  that  they  also  breed  in  large  llocks  on 
the  mud  and  sand  islands  off  Cape  Sable  in  .\'ova  Scotia,  bur- 
rowing (Ujwnwards  from  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or 
more.  They  also  commonly  employ  tne  holes  and  cavities  of 
rocks  near  the  sea  for  this  purpose.  The  eggs,  ac<H)rding  to 
Mr.  Audubon,  are  three,  white  ami  translucent,  .\fter  the 
period  «)f  incubation  they  return  to  (fa]  their  young,  only  dur- 
ing the  night,  with  the  oily  food  which  they  raise  from  their 
stomachs.  At  these  times  they  arc  heard  through  most  part 
of  the  night  making  a  continued  ( luttering  sound,  like  frogs. 
In  June  and  July,  or  about  the  time  that  they  breed,  they  are 
still  seen  out  at  sea  for  scores  of  leagues  from  the  land,  the 
swiftness  of  their  flight  allowing  them  daily  to  make  these  vast 
excursions  in  (juest  of  their  ordinary  prey  ;  and  hence,  besides 
their  su>i)icious  appearance  in  braving  storms,  as  if  aideil  l>y 
the  dark  Ruler  of  the  .\ir,  they  breed,  according  to  the  vulgar 
opinion  of  sailors,  like  no  other  honest  bird  ;  for  taking  no 
time  for  the  purpose  on  land,  they  merely  hatch  their  egg 
under  their  wings  as  they  sit  on  the  water. 

The  food  of  this  species,  according  to  Wilson,  appears  to 
consist  of  the  gelatinous  sjxira  of  the  gulf-weed  {Fi(c.:ts  ua- 
fans),  as  well   as   small    fish,    barnacles,   and    probably  many 
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small  mollusc  M.  Their  llcsh  is  rank,  <jily,  and  unpleasant 
to  llic  ta>tc.  Their  lood  is  even  (onvcrtcd  into  oil  l)y  the 
<ligesti\t'  proi  eNS,  and  they  alxjund  with  it  to  such  a  tK-^ree 
that,  a(.( ording  to  l!ninnii  h,  the  nlhal)itant^  of  i!k-  I'aro  hies 
make  their  tan  ase.->  >erve  the  puriMoe  of  a  <  andle  l)\  draw- 
in^;  a  \vi(  k  through  the  mouth  and  rump,  whirh  bein^  lij,'hte  1, 
the  lianie  in  for  a  con:iideraljle  time  supported  by  the  tat  and 
oil  of  the  body. 

Auclulioii  kil  N'vULill  astray  rcLj.irtlii:;;  tlic  l)rtt(linL;  ol  Wilsiurs 
Petrel,  conloiiiuliii';  it  wiUi  Leach's  I'etrel.  Tlie  iiotiii-i-ijl.n  >•  of 
the  present  >pLLiis  and  the  appearance  ul  tlic  e;iji  were  unkmiun 
until  .1  ftw  years  aj^o.  when  the  nieniber^  itl  the  'l'ran.«>it  of  \enns 
Lxpedilion  diseovered  a  colony  of  the  hird.s  on  Kcri;uelen  I.sl.ind. 
Ml  the  Southern  (Jccan.  and  hroui^ht  lack  some  of  the  eggs,  uliich 
were  taken  during  January  and  February. 

Wilson's  Petrel,  tlierefore.  would  have  little  reason  upon  which 
to  rest  a  claiiii  to  \n-  ranked  as  an  '•  .American  "  bird,  were  it  not 
for  the  "  three  niile-lindl  '"  clause  m  internation;d  I.iw.  'These 
birds  come  towards  the  shore  and  into  the  harlK»rs  and  creeks  m 
search  of  food.  During  tlie  sunuuer  they  are  met  with  all  along 
our  coast,  liom  nortiiern  Lahrailor  to  the  tropics. 
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STORMN     ri/TRKL. 

MOTIIKR  C.VKKVS  CIIKKEX. 
I'RtK  |,l.|,\klA    i'F.i_uac.\. 

CliAK      CIcnciiil  plinn.iRe  sooty  I)Lick  or  blacki>h  brown;  upper  tail 
feathers  white,  tijjped  wiili  bl.ick  ;  tail  square  or  slightly  rountled ;  hill, 
legs,  :ui(l  feet  blacU       i.ein;tli  al.out  5-V  inches. 

Xiit  L'.sually  in  a  l)ur.ow,  sometimes  in  a  crevice  "f  .i  rock  or  aniiil 
loose  stones  ;  generally  a  thin  cushion  of  weed-stem-,  or  grass,  but  often 
the  egg  is  laid  im  tlie  bare  soil 

/\i;,i,'s.  I  ,  white,  faintlv  marked  with  tine  spots  of  reddish  brown  ;  aver- 
age size  115  X  o.Sy 

Of  the  three  sjjecies  of  Su.illow-like  Petrels  that  are  seen  regu- 
larly on  the  North  Atlantic,  the  pre>ent  is  the  rarest:  and  this  is 
seldom  seen  near  the  shore,  and  never  south  of  New  Kngland.  It 
breeds  al)undantiy  on  the  british  Islands  and  .'.ong  the  coast  of 
Norway,  and  is  said  to  breed  in  Mte   Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the 
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African  coast.  In  winter  it  wanders  south  to  the  Azores  and 
Canaries. 

The  Stormy  Petrel,  or  Least  Petrel,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  is 
the  smallest  of  the  web-footed  birds,  and  on  the  wing  has  something 
of  the  appearance  of  a  Barn  Swallow.  It  has  completely  webbed 
feet,  and  can  swim  with  ease,  but  is  very  seldom  seen  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water,  though  it  has  a  curious  habit  of  skimming  close 
to  the  surface  and  patldling  the  water  with  its  feet,  whence  is  said 
to  have  originated  the  name  of  Petrel,  or  "  Little  Peter."  The  bird 
is  rarely  seen  walking  on  the  land,  though  it  can  walk  with  ease 
and  is  rather  graceful;  but  the  head  and  body  are  carried  so  far 
in  advance  of  the  feet  as  to  make  the  Petrel  appear  unsteady. 

Like  others  of  this  group,  the  Stormy  Petrel  does  not  often  appear 
about  its  nesting  site  during  the  day,  and  those  examples  that  have 
been  captured  alive  have  shown  so  little  inclination  to  display  any 
activity  before  the  approach  of  sunset  that  the  species  has  been 
considered  nocturnal;  but  those  that  are  met  with  on  the  open 
ocean  are  busily  engaged  gleaning  food  through  all  hoi'.rs  of  the 
day. 

This  is  a  rather  silent  bird,  and  its  notes  are  heard  only  when  the 
bird  is  on  or  near  the  nest.  Hewitson  tells  of  being  guided  to  the 
nests  by  the  "singing"  of  the  parents,  which  he  describes  as 
resembling  the  chatter  of  Swallows. 

The  name  of  Mother  Carey's  Chicken,  thought  by  some  philolo- 
gists to  be  a  corruption  of  Mater  cara,  was  originally  applied 
to  this  species  by  seamen,  but  it  is  now  applied  to  all  the  small 
Petrels. 

Sailors  fancy  that  the  appearance  of  these  birds  is  an  evil  omen 
and  foretells  a  storm,  —  which,  is  partly  true,  for  they  revel  in  a 
storm  and  seek  it,  The  Petrels  have  no  dread  of  winds  or  waves, 
and  find  their  harvest  amid  the  tumult,  fearlessly  gleaning  their 
food  from  the  curling  seas. 


i; 


Note.  —  Exa:  phs  of  several  species  of  Petrel  occasionally 
wander  into  our  waters  from  their  customary  cruising  area.  These 
are  the  I5lack-cai'I'F.I)  Petrel  {.'Estrclata  hasitafd),  from  the 
tropics  ;  Peale's  Petrel  {^sirelafa  i^rilaris),  from  the  Antarc- 
tic; Bl'LWEr's  Pi-.trfl  {Biil-ueria  bi(l7i'cri).  from  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Atlantic:  Wihtk-i'.ellied  Pi:tri:l  {C\'t>iodroina  i^rallariLi), 
from  the  tropics;  White-faced  Petrel  {Pclagodroma  majiita), 
from  the  Southern  Ocean. 
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FU[.^[AR. 

WH[TE    IIAODOX       XODDV. 
FULMARIS    GI.ACIAI.IS. 

Char.  Mantle  and  tail  bluish  pray;  wings  dusky;  head,  neck,  and 
under  parts  white;  bill  greenish  yellow;  legs  and  feet  pale  flesh-color. 
Length  about  19  inches.  Numerous  examples,  sujiposcd  to  be  immature 
birds,  have  the  white  portions  clouded  with  gray,  and  the  mantle  tinged 
with  brown. 

Nest.  A  deep  hollow  scratched  in  the  soil  on  a  grassy  shelf  of  a  cliff; 
sometimes  on  a  bare  rock,  —  usually  a  thin  cushion  of  grass  or  moss  ; 
often  the  egg  is  laid  on  the  soil. 

.£]i,y.  I  ;  white,  with  a  rough,  chalk-like  surface,  sometimes  with  a  few 
spots  of  reddish  brown  ;  average  size  2.90  X  2.00. 

Surrounded  by  an  eternal  v.-inter,  the  Fulmars  dwell  nearly 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  upon  the  Arctic  seas.  Harbingers 
of  storm  and  danger,  they  choose  the  wildest  and  most  deso- 
late of  regions,  where,  congregating  amidst  the  floating  ice,  they 
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seek  out  the  resorts  of  the  whale,  on  whose  carcase  and  those 
of  other  cetaceous  animals  they  often  make  a  gratifying  feast, 
and  are  well  known  to  the  whale-fishers  who  frequent  these 
hyperboreal  seas.  They  attend  the  ships  in  all  their  progress. 
lOmphatically  birds  of  the  tempest,  these  Petrels  ride  securely 
amidst  its  horrors,  profiting  by  the  agitation  and  destruction 
which  it  spreads  around.  Aware  of  the  object  which  the 
whaler  has  in  quest,  they  follow  the  vessel  and  watch  the 
result.  .As  soon  as  a  whale  is  moored  to  the  side  of  the  ship 
and  begins  to  be  cut  up,  an  immense  muster  takes  place, 
sometimes  exceeding  a  thousand,  of  these  greedy  birds,  all 
stationed  in  the  rear,  watching  tor  the  morsels  which  are  wafted 
to  leeward.  The  peculiar  chuckling  note  by  which  they  ex- 
press their  eager  expectation,  their  voracity  when  seizing  on 
the  fat,  and  the  large  pieces  whici  they  swallow,  the  envy 
shown  towards  those  who  have  obtained  the  largest  of  these 
morsels,  and  often  the  violent  measures  taken  to  wrest  it  from 
them,  afford  to  the  sailors  curious  and  amusing  spectacles. 
The  surface  of  the  sea  is  sometimes  so  covered  with  them  that 
a  stone  cannot  be  thrown  without  one  being  struck.  When  an 
alarm  is  given,  innumerable  wings  are  instantly  in  motion,  and 
the  birds,  striking  their  feet  against  the  water  to  aid  their 
flight,  cause  a  loud  and  thundering  plash. 

The  Petrel  is  not  uncommon  in  some  of  the  islands  off  the 
north  of  Scotland.  At  St.  Kilda,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  it 
breeds,  and  supplies  the  inhabitants  with  a  vast  quantity  of 
oil,  which  is  used  for  culinary  as  well  as  medicinal  purposes. 
According  to  Pennant,  "  no  bird  is  of  such  use  to  the  islanders 
as  this ;  it  supplies  oil  for  their  lamps,  down  for  their  beds,  a 
delicacy  for  their  tables,  a  balm  for  their  wounds,  and  a  medi- 
cine for  their  distempers."  He  adds  "  that  it  is  a  certain 
prognostication  of  the  change  of  winds.  If  it  come  to  land, 
no  west  wind  is  expected  for  some  time,  and  the  contrary 
when  it  returns  and  keeps  to  sea." 

Its  food  is  chiefly  fish,  particularly  those  that  are  the  most 
fat ;  its  stomach  is  indeed  generally  charged  with  oil,  v/hich  it 
has  the  power  of  ejecting  forcibly  from  the  bill  and  nostrils  as 
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a  mode  of  defence.  It  attends  the  fishing  vessels  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  feeding  on  the  liver  and  offal  of  the 
cod-fish  which  is  thrown  overboard,  and  is  known  to  the  sailors 
by  the  quaint  name  of  John  Down.  It  is  also  taken  by  means 
of  a  hook  baited  in  this  manner  with  the  offal,  and  the  inhab- 
itants of  Baffin's  and  Hudson's  Bay  are  said  to  salt  them  for 
winter  provision  ;  though  Pennant,  in  the  "  Arctic  Zoology," 
adds  that  their  fiesh  is  rank  and  fetid  in  consequence  of  their 
unpleasant  food,  yet  they  are  still  considered  as  no  indifferent 
dish  by  the  hungry  Greenlanders,  and  they  breed  usually  about 
Disco.  Like  the  birds  of  the  preceding  and  nearly  allied 
genus,  they  nest  in  holes  in  the  rocks  in  great  companies 
at  St.  Kilda  about  the  middle  of  June,  laying  but  one  large, 
white,  and  brittle  egg.  The  Fulmar  is  now  and  then,  though 
very  rarely,  seen  on  the  temperate  coasts  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  The  feathers  are  very  close  and  full,  clothed 
below  with  a  thick  and  fine  down. 

Fulmars  are  common  from  the  Newfoundland  banks  northward, 
and  in  winter  a  few  stragglers  are  met  with  off  the  New  England 
coast.  This  form  is  not  known  to  breed  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 
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LESSER   FULMAR. 

'^^HIIE   HAGDON.     NODDY. 
FULMARUS    GLACIALIS    MINOR. 

Char.  Similar  in  coloration  to  glacialis,  but  smaller.  Length  aver- 
ages about  18  inches. 

Nt'st  ana  iZggs.  Similar  to  glacialis,  the  eggs  averaging  somewhat 
smaller. 

Mr.  Hagerup  thinks  it  probable  that  this  is  the  form  that  breeds 
in  numbers  on  di^  western  coast  of  Greenland  north  of  latitude 
69°.  In  winter  a  few  of  these  birds  are  met  with  off  the  New 
England  coast. 

The  habits  of  this  variety  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  type, 
and  the  two  forms  can  be  separated  only  by  their  size. 
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GREATER   SHEARWATER. 

HAGDON. 
PUFFINUS    MAJOR. 

Char.  Mantle  grayish  brown,  the  feathers  edged  with  paie  brown; 
top  of  head  and  nupe  grayish  brown,  paler  on  the  neck  ;  wings  and  tail 
blackish  brown;  tail-coverts  broadly  tipped  with  white;  under  parts 
white,  the  belly  shaded  with  brownish  gray  ;  the  white  feathers  of  the 
neck  separated  abruptly  from  the  dark  feathers  of  the  crown  and  nape; 
bill  brownish  black;  legs  and  feet  dull  yellowish  pink,  turning  to  yellow 
in  dried  skins.     Length  about  19  inches. 

Nest  and  Eggs.     Unknown. 

The  Cinereous  Puffin,  or  Wandering  Shearwater,  visits  every 
part  of  the  great  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land to  Senegal  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     It  is  also  com- 
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mon  in  the  Metlitcrrancan  and  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Spain 
and  I'rovcnce,  but  never  proceeds  to  the  Adriatic. 

On  approaching  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  but  far  west  of 
soundings,  wc  hcc  the  soaring  and  wandering  I.estris,  and  every 
day  the  wikl  Shearwaters,  l)ut  more  particularly  in  blowing 
and  sijually  weather;  somelinies  also  in  fine  weather  we  see 
them  throughout  the  day.  Their  course  in  the  air  is  exceed- 
ingly swift  and  powerful.  With  their  long  wings  outstretched 
and  almost  motionless,  they  sweep  o\er  the  wild  waves,  fearless 
of  every  danger,  flying  out  in  vast  curves,  watching  at  the  same 
time  intently  for  their  finny  prey.  Like  the  I'etrels,  these 
Shearwaters  are  often  seen  to  trip  upon  the  water  with  ex- 
tentled  feet  and  open  wings  ;  they  likewise  dive  for  small  fish, 
and  find  an  atlvantage  in  the  storm,  whose  pellucid  mountain 
waves  bring  to  view  the  shiny  prey  to  more  advantage,  —  the 
birds  are  therefore  often  seen  most  active  at  such  times,  watch- 
ing the  sweeping  billow  as  it  rises  and  foams  along,  harassing 
and  pursuing  their  (^'larry  with  singular  address,  snatching  it 
from  the  surfiice,  or  diving  after  it  through  the  waves,  on  which 
they  are  often  seen  to  sit,  mounting  to  the  sky  or  sinking  into 
the  yawning  abyss  of  the  raging  deep. 

The  Greater  Shearwater  probably  breeds  on  the  islands  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  though  no  authentic  account  of  the  nest  and  eggs 
has  been  published.  Some  eggs  received  from  Greenland,  and 
supposed  by  good  authorities  to  be  of  this  species,  are  described 
as  white,  and  averaging  about  2. So  X  1.90. 

The  name  Cinereous,  applied  to  this  bird  by  Nuttall,  is  now 
restricted  to  an  allied  species,  PuJffi)U(s  kuhlii,  which  breeds  on 
various  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  Azores. 

Our  bird  is  numerous  on  the  shores  of  Greenland  up  to  about 
latitude  65"^,  and  is  quite  common  off  the  New  England  coasts  dur- 
ing the  winter,  though  usually  far  away  from  the  shore. 

The  fishermen  call  it  the  "  Hagdon,"  in  common  with  others  of 
the  genus  and  the  Fulmar. 

In  the  illustration  the  Greater  Shearwater  is  represented  by  the 
lower  figure ;  the  upper  one  represents  the  Sooty  Shearwater. 
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CORY'S   SHEARWATER. 

PUFFIN'US    BOREALIS. 

Char.  Mantle  brownish  Rray,  the  feathers  shading  to  paler  at  the 
tips ;  crown  and  na])c  brownisli  gray,  the  feathers  on  the  nape  tipned  with 
white;  sides  of  hc;ul  and  neck  mottled  white  and  gray;  wings  and  tail 
brownish  gray,  darker  than  mantle  ;  under  parts  white  ;  bill  yellowish  at 
base,  shading  to  black  towards  the  tip ;  legs  and  feet  dull  orange.  Length 
about  21  inches. 

A^c'si  and  Ei^gs.     Unknown. 

Cory's  Shearwater  was  described  in  1S81  by  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Cory  from  specimens  taken  off  Cape  Cod  during  October,  1880. 
Since  that  date  a  number  of  examples  liave  been  taken  aloni;  the 
New  England  coast  ia  September  and  October,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1886  an  immense  number  were  seen  off  tlie  Nantucket  islands. 

Writing  of  this  flight,  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird  said  :  "'The  Shearwaters 
occurred  in  flocks  of  perhaps  from  fifty  to  two  or  three  hundred, 
the  bunches  being  generally  found  quietly  resting  on  the  waters 
and  feeding,  while  swimming,  upon  the  herrings  that  were  .^o  abund- 
ant in  the  vicinity.  The  biuls  were  very  tame,  but  api)roach  to 
them  could  be  best  made  by  a  steam-launch,  which  would  almost 
run  over  them  before  they  would  start  to  fly.  A  dozen  birds  were 
killed  by  the  discharge  of  two  guns  from  a  launch.  About  a  hun- 
dred specimens  were  secured,  and  thousands  could  easily  have 
been  killed  if  necessary." 

This  species  is  not  known  to  differ  in  its  habits  from  other  mem- 
bers of  the  genus,  and  'n  appearance  is  similar  to  P.  inajoy,  though 
borcalis  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  yellow  bill,  the  paler  tint 
of  the  brown  in  the  upper  parts,  and  by  the  absence  of  a  disiinct 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  white  and  dark  feathers  on  ilie 
neck. 

Mr.  Howard  Saunders,  a  noted  English  authority  on  this  family 
of  birds,  considers  that  P.  borealis  is  identical  with  P.  kiihlii. 
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SOO'lY   SHEARWATER. 

BLACK    HAGDOX. 
PUFFIXUS    STKU'KLANDl. 

Char.  Upper  parts  dark  sooty  brown:  under  parts  jialer  and  varied 
with  grayish;  wings  and  tail  dusky  or  blackish;  bill  and  legs  dusky. 
Lrngtii  about   17  inches. 

AUst  and  Ei;}:;s.     Unknown. 

The  Black  Hagdon  of  the  fishermen  —  represented  by  the  upper 
figure  of  the  iUustration  on  page  272  —  is  a  common  bird  on  the 
North  Atlantic  between  Newfoundland  and  the  Carolinas  during 
the  autumn  and  winter  months,  thougn  it  appears  to  liave  escaped 
the  notice  of  Nuttall  and  h's  contemi)oraries. 

This  ])ird  is  not  know  a  to  breed  on  our  shores  nor  has  any 
breeding-place  of  the  species  been  di.^covered,  though  it  is  very 
probable  that  its  nesting  habits  are  similar  lo  those  of  the  Pacific 
form,  P.  s;>'is€us,  whl-^h  our  bird  very  closely  resembles  in  apjiear- 
ance,  and  with  \;hich  it  may  be  identical,  as  it  is  considered  by 
some  British  authorities. 

Nests  of  i^riseiis  discovered  in  the  South  Pacific  were  placed  at 
the  end  of  a  burrow,  which  ran  horizontally  three  or  four  feet,  and 
then  turned  to  the  right  or  left.  The  single  cg^,.  which  was  placed 
on  a  rude  cushion  made  of  twigs  and  leaves,  was  of  white  color, 
and  measured  on  the  aveiage  about  2.60  X  1.70. 


AUDUBON'S   SHEARWATER. 

PUFFIXUS   AUDUBOXL 

Char.  Upper  parts  sooty  black  or  dusky,  darker  on  wings  and  tail; 
under  parts  white ;  bill  lead  blue ;  outside  of  legs  black,  inside  and  webs 
yellowish.     Length  about  11  inches. 

jVt-sf.  In  a  crevice  of  a  rock  or  amid  loose  fragments  of  stone,  —  a 
slight  affair  of  loosely  arranged  twigs. 

i^i,';^,'-.  I  ;  white  (similar  in  appearance  to  oval  eggs  of  the  domestic 
fowl,  but  with  thinner  shell  and  more  highly  polished  surf;ice);  average 
size  about  2.05  X  1.40. 

This  species  breeds  in  large  numbers  on  the  Bermuda  and  Ba- 
hama Islands  and  sxithward.  and  is  seen  off  the  shores  of  the 
mainland,  occasionally  wandering  as  far  north  as  Long  Island.     It 
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is  abundant  alonj:  the  eastern  side  of  tlic  Atlantic,  and  is  said  to 
breed  on  some  ot  the  island>  lyin.n  ott"  the  west  loast  of  Africa. 

It  is  described  as  a  stupid  bird,  offerinj;  no  resistance  when 
taken  from  the  nest,  and  as  api)earinji  dazed  and  almost  helpless 
when  placed  on  the  land.  The  tli-ht  of  the  bird  is  slron-  ami 
graceful,  and  Audubon  savs  it  can  dive  and  swim  widi  the  ease  of 
a  Duck. 

There  are  contiictin^  .statements  regardin.i;  the  nocturnal  habits  <>f 
the  species,  some  observers  n.prcsenlin,i;  them  as  feeding  tiiruui,di 
the  day.  while  others  think  tliat  duriii.i;  the  d.iy  tlic-^e  birds  are  in- 
active and  silent,  restin;.,'  upon  the  water,  usually  Lir  out  from  the 
land,  and  very  rarely  feeding ;  but  at  nii^lit  they  are  actively  occu- 
pied in  catchin;:  and'devourinL;  tish,  and  at  tliat  time  their  mournful 
crv  is  continually  in  the  air.  Tliere  is  ^n)ud  reason  for  helieviny;  that 
botli  statements' arc  correct.  —  that  tliesc  birds  iced  in  the  daytime 
when  food  is  abundant,  but  that  they  are  generally  more  active  after 
sunset. 


Note. —  The  Manx  Sheakwatkk  {P.  puffinus).  which  breeds 
on  the  coast  of  England,  is  credited  with  appearing  occasionally 
near  to  our  coast. 
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YELLOW-NOSED   ALBATROSS. 
Thal.\ssogeron  culminatus. 

Char.  Mantle  dark  bluish  slate,  shading  to  brownish  on  wings  and 
head;  rump  white;  tail  grayish;  under  parts  white.  Length  about  36 
inches. 

iVt'sf.  Tn  an  exposed  situation  on  an  ocean  island  ;  a  bulky  structure 
of  coarse  herbage  and  mud  lined  with  fine  grass  and  feathers.  As  new 
material  is  added  each  succeeding  year,  the  height  is  increased. 

Es^^'.  I ;  dull  white,  sparsely  marked  with  purplish  brown  and  laven- 
der ;  average  size  4-25  X  2.65. 

The  claim  of  this  species  to  recognition  here  is  based  upon  the 
capture  of  an  immamre  bird  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence in  1885.  I  examined  the  skin,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  Laval  L'niversity,  at  Quebec,  and  was  told  by  the 
curator,  Mr.  C.  E.  Dionne.  that  he  purchased  it  from  the  fisherman 
who  shot  the  bird.  The  claim  is  slight,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  ignored. 

This  bird  had  wandered  far  away  from  the  usual  habitat  of  the 
species,  for  the  Yellow-nosed  Albatross  is  seldom  seen  anywhere 
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but  in  tlic  Southern  I'acitic,  a  few  examples  only  having  been 
observed  as  far  north  as  tlie  coast  of  California. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  entire  family  of 
birds  are  noted  w^nilerers,  —  ///<•  most  extensive  wanderers  of  all 
this  wanderini;  rate,  —  and  their  stren>ith  of  wing  and  power  of 
endurance  render  them  capable  of  any  journey. 

There  is  sometliing  truly  sublime,  as  Mammerton  has  suggested, 
in  the  travelling  of  these  sea-birds.  "  Think  of  one  of  these  birds," 
he  writes,  "leaving  some  barren  rock  in  the  ocean,  and  without  fur- 
tiier  preparation  than  the  unfolding  of  his  mighty  wings,  setting 
forth  on  a  voyage  of  two  or  three  hundred  leagues !  .  .  .  Nothing 
but  the  natural  forces  aid  him  ;  he  propels  himself  by  his  own  un. 
we.'iried  pinions,  and  seeks  his  food  in  the  waves  below.  Self- 
reliance  of  that  genuine  kind  is  quite  beyond  us.  .  .  .  The  great 
lonely  birds  art'  self-reliant;  and  what  a  noble  absence  of  fear  is 
needed  for  the  daily  habit  of  their  lives  !  " 


WANDERING   ALBATROSS. 

DiOMEDEA    EXULAXS. 

Char.  Prevailing  color  yellowish  white ;  tail  sooty  black ;  wing- 
covcrts  more  or  less  varied  with  dusky.  Average  length  about  50  inches. 
Young  birds  are  uniform  sooty  brown,  and  become  white,  gradually  the 
wliitc  feathers  increasing  at  each  moult. 

A'c-si.  In  an  open  situation  on  an  ocean  island,  —  a  bulky  structure  of 
coarse  hcrb.ige  and  mud,  lined  with  fine  grass  and  feathers,  liy  the 
yearly  addition  o£  fresh  material  the  nest  rises  to  mound-like  propor- 
tions, some  having  been  seen  as  high  as  eight  feet. 

E,i,X-  I  ;  white,  the  surface  rough,  sometimes  marked  on  the  larger  end 
with  dull  brown;  average  size  4.95  X  31 S- 

The  Albatross  inhabits  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  the  Pacific, 
and  sometimes  wanders  accidentally  to  the  coasts  of  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  Union.  Vagabond,  except  in  the  short  season 
of  reproduction,  these  birds  are  seen  to  launch  out  into  the 
widest  part  of  the  ocean ;  and  it  is  probable  that  according  to 
the  seasons,  they  pass  from  one  extremity  of  the  globe  to  the 
other.  Like  the  Fuhiiar,  the  constant  attendant  upon  the 
whale,  the  Albatross,  no  less  adventurous  and  wandering,  pur- 
sues the  tracks  of  his  finny  prey  from  one  hemisphere  into 
another.    When  the  flying-fish  fails,  these  birds  have  recourse  to 
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the  inexhaustible  supply  of  molluscous  animals  with  which  the 
milder  seas  abound.  They  are  nowhere  more  abundant  than 
off  the  Cape  ot"  (.iood  Hope,  where  they  luive  been  seen  in 
April  and  May.  sometimes  soaring  in  the  air  witli  the  gentle 
motion  of  a  kite,  at  a  stupendous  height ;  at  others  nearer  the 
water,  watching  the  motions  of  the  rtying-fish.  which  they 
seiije  as  they  >pring  out  of  the  water,  to  shun  the  jaws  of  the 
larger  fish  which  pursue  them.  Vast  tlocks  are  also  seen  round 
Kamtschatka  and  the  adjacent  islands,  particularly  the  Kuriles 
and  Bering's  Island,  about  the  end  of  June.  Iheir  arrival  is 
considered  by  the  natives  of  these  places  as  a  sure  presage  of 
the  presence  of  the  shoals  oi  fish  which  they  have  thus  followed 
into  these  remotest  of  seas.  That  want  of  food  impels  them  to 
undertake  these  great  migrations  ai)pears  from  the  lean  contli- 
tion  in  which  they  arrive  from  the  South  ;  they  soon,  however, 
become  exceedingly  fat.  Their  voracity  and  gluttony  is  almost 
unparalleled,  —  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  one  swallow  a  salmon 
of  four  or  f;ve  pounds  weight  ;  but  as  the  guUet  (  annot  con- 
tain the  whole  at  once,  part  of  the  tail  end  will  often  remain 
out  of  the  mouth  ;  and  they  become  so  stupefied  by  their 
enormous  meals  as  to  allow  the  natives  to  knock  them  on  the 
head  without  offering  any  resistance.  They  are  often  taken 
by  means  of  a  hook  baited  with  a  ^ish,  though  not  for  the  sake 
of  their  flesh,  vrhich  is  hard  and  unsavory,  but  on  account  of 
their  intestines,  which  the  Kamtschadales  use  as  a  bladder  to 
float  the  buoys  of  their  fishing- nets.  Of  the  bones  they  also 
make  tobacco-pipes,  needle-cases,  and  other  small  implements. 
When  caught,  however,  these  birds  defend  themselves  stoutly 
with  the  bill,  and  utter  a  harsh  and  disgusting  cry.  Early  in 
.•\ugu5t  they  quit  these  inhospitable  climes  for  the  more  genial 
regions  of  the  South,  into  which  they  penetrate  sometimes  as 
low  as  the  latitude  of  67°. 

In  Patagonia  and  the  Falkland  Islands  they  are  known  to 
breed,  but  not  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  to  which  they  prob- 
ably migrate  only  in  quest  of  food.  They  repair  to  this  south- 
em  extremity  of  the  American  continent  about  the  time  they 
leave  the  northern  regions,  being  seen  at  the  close  of  Sep- 
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tember  and  beginning  of  Octoi)cr  (the  spring  of  this  hemi- 
sphere) associated  to  breed  with  other  birds  of  similar  habits. 
The  nests  are  made  on  the  ground  with  earth  and  sedge,  of 
a  round,  conic  form,  elevated  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  leav- 
ing a  hollow  in  the  summit  for  the  egg,  —  for  the  Albatross 
lays  but  one,  which  is  larger  than  that  of  a  Goose,  white,  with 
dull  spots  at  the  larger  end ;  this  is  good  food,  the  white 
never  growing  hard  with  boiling.  While  the  female  is  sitting, 
the  male  is  constantly  on  the  wing,  and  supplies  her  with  food. 
During  this  time  the  feu.ale  is  so  tame  as  to  allow  herself  to 
be  pushed  off  the  nest  while  her  eggs  are  taken.  But  the 
most  destructive  enemy  of  this  bird  is  the  Hawk,  which  steals 
the  egg  whenever  the  female  removes  from  it.  As  soon  as 
the  young  are  able  to  leave  the  nest,  the  Penguins  take  pos- 
session of  it,  and  without  further  pr::paration  hatch  their  young 
in  turn. 

The  Albatross,  though  so  large  a  bird,  suffers  itself  to  be 
teased  and  harassed  while  on  the  wing  by  the  Skua  Gull,  or 
Lestris.  from  which  it  often  alone  finds  means  to  escape  by 
settling  down  into  the  water,  but  never  attempts  resistance. 

A  few  examples  of  this  species  have  been  met  with  off  the  coasts 
of  Florida :  but  it  lias  not  been  seen  elsewhere  near  our  shores 
during  recent  years. 
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GREATER   SNOW   GOOSE. 
wavey,    white  brant. 
Chen  hyperborea  mvalis. 

Char.  Plumage  white  ;  head  washed  \vi .h  rufous;  wing-coverts  and 
wings  ashy  gray,  the  latter  shading  to  black  at  the  ends;  bill  and  feet 
purplish  red.     Length  about  ^;^  inches. 

In  young  birds  the  upper  parts  are  pale  gray,  the  feathers  of  the  back 
edged  with  white  ;  rump  and  under  parts  white. 

iVc'st.  Usually  on  the  marshy  margin  of  a  lake  or  stream,  —  a  loosely 
made  structure  of  coarse  herbage  and  twigs  lined  with  grass  and  feathers. 

Eggs.    Unknown. 

The  Snow  Goose,  common  to  the  north  of  both  continents, 
breeds,  according  to  Richardson,  in  the  Barren  Grounds  of 
Arctic  America  in  great  numbers,  frequenting  the  sandy  shores 
of  rivers  and  lakes.     These  birds  are  very  watchful,  employing 
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one  of  their  number  usually  as  a  sentinel  to  warn  them  of  any 
approaching  danger.  The  young  fly  about  the  close  of  August, 
and  the  whole  depart  southward  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. Karly  in  November  they  arrive  in  the  river  Delaware, 
and  probably  visit  Newfoundland  and  the  coasts  of  the  Eastern 
States  in  the  interval,  being  occasionally  seen  in  Massachusetts 
Bay.  They  congregate  in  considerable  flocks,  are  extremely 
noisy  and  gabbling,  their  notes  being  shriller  than  those  of  the 
Canada  or  Common  Wild  Goose.  They  make  but  a  short  stay 
in  the  winter,  proceeding  farther  south  as  the  severity  of  the 
weather  increases.  The  Snow  Geese  already  begin  to  return 
towards  the  North  by  the  middle  of  February,  and  until  the 
breaking  uj)  of  the  ice  in  March,  are  frequently  seen  in  flocks 
on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware  and  around  the  head  of  the 
bay.  At  this  time  they  are  observed  to  feed  on  the  roots  of 
the  reeds,  tearing  them  up  like  hogs.  In  their  breeding- 
resorts  in  the  fur  countries  they  crop  rushes  and  coUec*^  insects, 
and  in  autumn  principally  berries  for  food,  particularly  those  of 
the  crow-berry.  At  this  time  they  are  seldom  seen  on  the 
water,  except  in  the  night  or  when  moulting.  When  well  fed 
the  flesh  is  excellent,  being  far  superior  to  the  Canada  Goose 
in  juiciness  and  flavor.  It  is  said  the  young  do  not  attain  the 
full  i:)lumage  of  the  old  birds  before  their  fourth  year,  and  until 
that  period  they  appear  to  keep  in  separate  flocks.  They  are 
numerous  at  Albany  Fort,  in  the  southern  part  of  Hudson  Bay, 
where  the  old  birds  are  rarely  seen ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  adult  birds  in  their  migrations  visit  York  Factory  in  great 
abundance,  but  are  seldom  accompanied  by  the  young.  They 
make  their  appearance  in  these  remote  countries  in  spring,  a 
few  days  later  than  the  Canada  Goose,  and  pass  in  large  flocks 
both  through  the  interior  and  along  the  coast.  At  this  season 
they  were  also  seen  by  Mr.  Say  in  the  Territory  of  Missouri ; 
many  migrating  north,  i)robably  up  the  great  valley  of  the 
Mississippi. 

The  Snow  Goose  is  also  met  with  commonly  on  the  western 
side  of  America,  as  at  Aoonalashka  and  Kamtschatka,  as  well 
as  in  the  estuary  of  the  Oregon,  where  they  were  seen  by  Lewis 
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and  Clarke.  They  are  very  abuntlant  in  Siberia,  and  the 
natives  often  take  them  in  nets  by  means  of  rude  decoys.  In 
that  frozen  cUmate  they  at'tbrd  a  great  article  of  subsistence  ; 
each  family  killing  thousands  in  a  season,  which  are  laid  up  in 
bulk,  in  holes  in  the  earth,  and  made  use  of  as  occasion 
requires. 

The  breeding  area  of  this  variety  is  not  known  with  certainty, 
but  it  probably  lies  in  the  Barren  Ground  region  between  Green- 
land and  the  Mackenzie  ;.<iver.  the  larger  number  of  the  birds 
nesting  towards  the  western  limit  of  their  range. 

The  birds  winter  on  the  Atlantic  shores  cf  the  Southern  States 
and  in  the  West  Indies,  and  go  north  chietly  by  way  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley.  Only  a  few  individuals  are  seen  on  the  New  Eng- 
land and  Canadian  shores.  Immense  flocks  are  met  with  on  the 
Great  Plains. 

Note.  —  The  Lesser  Snow  Goose  (Chen  /lypcrborea),  the  Western 
form  of  this  species,  which  breeds  in  Alaska,  is  found  in  winter 
occasionally  in  southern  Illinois,  and  casually  in  New  England. 
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BLUE    GOOSE. 

BLUE   WAVEV. 
Chex  C.ERULESCEN'S. 

Char.  Back  grayish  brown;  head,  neck,  and  rump  white;  wings 
bluish  gray,  shading  to  black  on  ends  ;  tail  dusky  ;  under  parts  white  ; 
bill  and  feet  purplish  red.     Length  about  25  inches. 

Xt-st  and  Eggs.     Unknown. 

After  much  contention  and  relegation  for  a  time  to  tlie  "  Hypo- 
thetical List,"  under  the  supposition  that  it  was  the  young  of  the 
Snow  Goose,  this  has  been  admitted  as  a  valid  species. 

Its  breeding  area  lies  along  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay.  and  its 
winter  home  is  on  the  Gulf  coast,  whence  it  migrates  chiefly  along 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Mr.  William  Dutcher  reports  that 
the  bird  is  "  an  accidental  visitor"  to  Long  Island. 

In  habits  the  Blue  Goose  does  not  differ  materially  from  its 
allies. 
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AMERICAN  WHITE-FRONTED  GOOSE. 

LAUGHING    GOOSE. 
Anser  ALP.IFRONS  GAMHELI. 

Char.  Upper  parts  brownish  ash,  the  feathers  jjaler  on  the  edges; 
forehead  and  rump  white  ;  wings  and  tail  dusky;  under  parts  brownish 
grav,  blotched  with  black ;  bill  yellow,  with  white  nail  ;  legs  and  feet 
orange.     Length  about  30  inches. 

A'cs^.  Amid  rank  grass  and  made  of  coarse  herbage  and  lined  with  grass 
and  feathers,  —  sometimes  a  mere  depression  at  the  summit  of  a  grassy 
mound  or  in  the  sand  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  lined  with  feathers  and  down. 

£,i,xs.     5-7;  "dull  greenish  yellow"  (.') ;  3.15  X  2.05, 

The  White-fronted  Goose  breeds  chiefly  in  the  interior  of  the 
continent  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest  portions  of  siib-arctic  regions, 
and  winters  in  Me.xico  and  the  West  Indies.  During  the  migra- 
tions this  Goose  is  rare  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  plentiful  on 
the  plains,  and  quite  common  about  the  (it  eat  Lakes. 

Numbers  of  this  species  nest  in  Greenland,  but  they  are  said  to 
be  of  the  European  race,  —  true  albifrm's.  —  and  they  probably 
migrate  southward  by  the  way  of  Iceland  and  the  British  Isles. 

The  name  of  Laughing  Goose  is  derived  from  the  call,  which  is 
loud  and  trumpet-like.  It  sounds  something  like  ivaJi,  wa/i,  7vah, 
ivah,  repeated  rapidly. 
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CANADA    GOOSE. 

WILD   GOOSE. 
BR-VXTA     C  AXAI  )ENSIS. 

Char.  Mantle  grayish  brown,  the  feathers  with  paler  edges  ;  head  and 
neck  l)lack,  a  broad  white  patch  on  the  throat ;  tail  black,  tail-coverts 
white;  under  parts  grav,  shading  to  white  on  the  under  tail-coverts  ;  bill 
and  legs  black.     Length  about  ;,6  inches. 

jVt'st.  In  a  variety  of  situations,  but  i.sually  on  the  ground  and  made 
of  twigs  and  grass  loosely  laid  and  lined  with  feathers  and  down. 

K^.K^-     5-7  ;  P'llc  dull  green  ;  3.50  X  2.50. 

The  Common  Wild  Goose  of  America  is  known  familiarly  in 
every  part  of  the  Union  as  a  bird  of  passage  to  and  from  its 
breeding-places  in  the  interior  and  north  of  the  continent.  The 
arrival  of  these  birds  in  the  desolate  fur  coimtries  of  Hudson 
Bay  is  anxiously  looked  for  and  hailed  with  joy  by  the  abo- 
rigines of  the  woody  and  swampy  districts  which  they  frequent, 
who  depend  principally  upon  them  for  subsistence  during  the 
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summer.  They  make  their  ai)pearance  at  first  in  flocks  of 
twenty  or  thirty,  which  are  readily  decoyed  within  gunshot  Ity 
the  hunters,  who  set  up  stales,  or  stulled  birds,  and  nnitate  their 
call.  Two  or  three  are  so  frecjuently  killed  at  a  shot,  in  this 
way,  that  the  usual  i)rice  of  a  Wild  Goose  is  a  single  charge  of 
ammunition.  This  vernal  flight  of  the  Cleese  continues  from 
about  the  middle  of  Ai)ril  to  the  same  time  in  May  ;  their  ap- 
jtearance  of  course  ccjinciding  with  the  thawing  of  the  swamps 
and  marshes,  though  tiieir  usual  food  of  grass  and  berries  is 
accessible  at  most  times  when  not  buried  up  in  the  snow. 
'I'hese  fruits  are  often,  indeed,  cnly  mellowed  by  the  frost,  and 
when  stripped  of  their  wintry  wreath  are  again  ready  for  food, 
as  they  were  in  the  autumn  before  their  disappearance  beneath 
the  snow.  At  such  times,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  the 
"Wild  (loose  makes  an  abundant  repast  of  the  farinaceous  ber- 
ries of  the  silvery  buckthorn  as  well  as  of  other  kinds  which  have 
escaped  destruction.  After  feeding  in  a  desultory  manner  for 
about  three  weeks,  these  birds  retire  from  the  shores  of  Hud- 
son Day,  their  great  rendezvous,  and  disp^^rse  in  pairs  through 
the  country  between  the  50th  and  67th  parallels,  to  breed,  but 
are  seldom  or  never  seen  on  the  coasts  of  the  Arctic  Sea ;  yet 
Mr.  Audubon  found  them  breeding  on  the  shores  of  Labrador. 
They  lay  six  or  .icven  greenish-white  eggs  in  a  coarse  nest 
usually  made  on  the  ground,  but  some  pairs  occasionally  breed 
on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  in  trees,  making  use,  on 
these  oc(  isions,  of  the  deserted  eyries  of  the  Ravens  or  Fishing 
Hawks.  The  call,  or  honk,  is  imitated  by  a  prolonged  nasal 
pronunciation  of  the  syllable  wook  frequently  repeated. 

Solitude  and  suitable  food  seem  j^rincipally  to  influence  the 
Canada  Goose  in  the  selection  of  its  breeding-place  ;  it  is  there- 
fore not  improba])le  but  that  many  pairs  pass  the  period  of 
reproduction  in  the  swampy  and  retired  marshes  of  i^he  Great 
Northwestern  Lakes.  At  any  rate,  in  the  month  of  March 
(18 10)  many  Wild  Geese  were  nesting  in  the  shave-rush  bot- 
toms of  the  Missouri  no  farther  up  than  Fire  Prairie,  consider- 
ably below  the  junction  of  the  river  Platte  :  so  that  the  breed- 
ing range  of  the  Canada  Goose  probably  extends  through  not 
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less  than  30  deg  ^es  of  latitude.  In  July  it  appeirs,  after  the 
young  birds  are  hatched,  in  the  fur  countries  ;  the  parents  moult  ; 
and  advantage  being  then  taken  of  their  helplessness,  vast 
numbers  are  killed  in  the  rivers  and  small  lakes  when  thus  dis- 
abled from  flight.  At  such  times,  when  chased  by  a  canoe, 
and  frequently  obliged  to  dive,  they  soon  become  f^itigued,  and 
making  for  the  shore  in  order  to  hide,  are  quickly  overtaken, 
and  fall  an  easy  prey  to  their  pursuers. 

Attached  to  particular  places  of  resort  at  the  period  of 
migration,  the  Geese  in  autumn,  instinctively  advertised  of  the 
apjiroaching  winter,  and  of  the  lamine  which  to  them  neces- 
sarily attends  in  its  train,  are  again  seen  to  assemble  on  the 
sea-coast,  courting  the  mildness  of  its  temperature  and  its 
open  waters,  which  seem  to  defy  the  access  of  frost.  They 
thus  continue  to  glean  the  marshes  along  the  shores,  till  the 
increasing  severity  of  the  weather  urges  them  to  a  bolder 
and  more  determined  flight  from  the  threatening  dangers 
of  their  situation.  They  now  in  vast  array  begin  to  leave  the 
freezing  shores  of  Hudson  Bay.  Like  the  rest  of  their  gab- 
bling an-"'  sagacious  tribe,  at  the  call  of  their  momentarily 
elected  leader  they  ascend  the  skies,  wheeling  round,  as  if  to 
take  a  final  leave  of  their  natal  shores,  and  sensible  to  the 
breeze,  arranged  in  long  converging  lines  (  > ) ,  they  survey 
their  azure  route,  and  instinctively  follow  the  cheering  path  of 
the  mid-day  sun,  whose  feeble  gleams  alone  offer  them  the 
hope  of  arriving  in  some  more  genial  clime.  The  leader, 
ambitious  of  his  temporary  station,  utters  the  cheering  and 
reiterated  cry ;  his  loud  but  simple  clarion,  answered  by  the 
yielding  ranks,  dispels  the  gloom  of  solitude  through  which  they 
laboriously  wander  to  uncertain  and  perhaps  hostile  lands.  At 
length  they  come  in  sight  of  the  habitations  of  men.  Suspicious 
of  these  appearances,  they  urge  their  flight  higher  and  more 
silently  in  the  air.  Bewildered  by  fogs,  however,  they  often 
descend  so  low  and  honk  so  loud  as  to  give  sufficient  notice 
of  their  approach  to  the  ambitious  gunner,  who  thus  pours 
destruction  among  the  alarmed  and  confused  flock.  They  also 
hear,  or  think  they  hear,  a  wandering  companion  lost  from 
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their  cherished  raiiKs  ;  lhe\ai)|)r(ja(h  the  object,  and  it  is  but  a 
domesl'c  traitor  of  their  species,  (jr  the  well-imitated  call  of 
the  wily  fowler.  Towards  eveniii^i,^,  desirous  of  relieving  the 
toil  and  hunger  of  his  adventurous  band,  the  intelligent  leader 
reconnoitres  from  his  lofty  station  the  resting-place  of  his 
charge  ;  he  espies  the  reedy  river  or  silent  lake,  whose  grassy 
margins  offer  the  necessary  supply  and  cover  to  their  lodg- 
ment. His  loud  call  now  redoubles  at  the  pleasing  prospect,  and 
they  all  alight,  and  silently  rejjose  in  darkness  upon  the  still 
water.  Marly  in  the  morning  they  renew  their  wandering 
course,  and  according  to  the  time  and  season,  visit  every  jjart 
of  the  L'nion,  to  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Ciulf. 

The  autumnal  tlight  of  the  Canada  Geese  to  the  coast  cf 
Hudson  IJay,  and  their  residence  there,  continues  for  three 
weeks  or  a  month  previous  to  their  departure  for  the  South, 
which  usually  takes  place  in  Sei)tember.  Early  in  October 
they  arrive  on  the  coasts  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States. 

The  residents  of  Hudson  Day  depend  greatly  on  Geese  for 
their  sujiply  of  winter  provision  ;  and  according  to  Hutchms, 
in  favorable  years  they  kill  three  or  four  thousand,  and  bar- 
rel them  up  for  use.  These  are  obtained  chiefly  by  means 
of  ambuscade  and  decoy,  bough-huts  being  made  by  the 
Indians  in  lines  over  the  marshes  they  frequent  to  feed. 
Mimicking  their  call,  they  are  brought  within  gunshot,  and  the 
deception  is  also  enhanced  by  stales  and  setting  up  the  dead 
birds  on  sticks,  in  living  attitudes.  Thus  in  a  good  day  a 
single  native  will  kill  as  many  as  two  hundred.  When  thj 
frosts  begin,  the  Geese  are  readily  preser\'ed,  with  the  feath- 
ers on,  in  a  frozen  state,  and  thus  afford  a  duiable  supply  of 
fresh  provision.  The  feathers  also  constitute  an  article  of 
commerce. 

In  the  shallow  bays  and  marshy  islands  some  Geese  continue 
the  whole  winter  in  New  Jersey  and  the  Southern  States,  through 
which  they  spread  themselves  to  the  very  extre*nity  of  Florida. 
Their  principal  food  is  the  sedge  roots  and  other  herbage  ;  they 
also  crop  U/vas  and  tender  marine  plants,  and  swallow  quanti- 
ties of  gravel.     They  swim  with  ease  and  elegance,  and  when 
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disabled  in  the  wings,  dive  well  and  becunie  dit'ticuU  to  cap- 
ture. When  the  shallow  bays  an  I  ponils  are  fro/.i  n,  they  seek 
the  mouths  of  inlets  near  the  sea,  in  tpiest  of  their  fare. 

The  Canada  (loose  is  now  comj)letely  domesticated,  and  is 
as  familiar,  breeds  as  freely,  and  is  in  every  respect  as  valuable 
as  the  common  Gray  (Joosc.  Lven  in  iJuffon's  time,  *' many 
hundretis  inhabited  the  great  canal  at  Versailles,  where  they 
bred  tamiliarly  with  the  Swans;  "  and  he  also  adds,  "There  is 
at  present  a  threat  number  on  the  magnificent  pools  that  deco- 
rate the  charming  gardens  of  Chantilly."  The  female,  in  a 
state  of  domesticity,  still  with  instinctive  caution  seeks  out  the 
most  solitary  place  for  her  nest,  not  far  from  the  water.  'J'hese 
birds  are  also  extremely  \i-atchful,  and  the  gander  often  very 
resentful  and  clamorous  against  any  stranger  who  ha|ii)ens  to 
api)roach  the  place  where  his  consort  is  breeding.  He  often 
engenders  with  the  Goose  of  the  common  species,  and  the 
hybrids  are  greatly  esteemed  for  the  superiority  of  their 
flavor. 

The  natural  desire  of  periodical  migration  is  strongly  ex- 
hibited by  Canada  Geese  while  in  a  state  of  domestication ; 
and  though  at  all  other  times  reconciled  to  accustomed  and 
voluntary  captivity,  they  are  often  heard  instinctively  to  hail 
the  passing  flocks  as  they  pursue  their  yielding  way  high  in  the 
air.  Imlividuals  have  been  known  to  leave  the  premises  where 
they  appeared  entirely  domestic,  after  the  healing  of  the 
wounds  which  brought  them  into  captivity,  and  they  have  thus 
successfully  mounted  into  the  air  and  joined  some  passing 
party  pursuing  their  way  to  the  North. 

A  Mr.  Piatt,  of  fx^nl^^^and,  having  wounded  a  female  Wild 
Goose,  succeeded  in  taming  it,  and  left  it  at  large  with  his 
other  Common  Ge.'  o.  Its  wound  healed,  and  it  soon  became 
familiar  and  recc!^':Jed  to  its  domestic  condition ;  but  in  the 
following  spring  it  joined  a  party  of  Canada  Geese  and  disap- 
peared until  autumn ;  when  at  length,  out  of  a  passing  flock, 
Mr.  Piatt  observed  three  Geese  detach  themselves  from  their 
companions,  and  after  wheeling  round  several  times,  alight  in 
the  barn-yard,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  he  recognized  in  one 
\o\..  II.  —  19 
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of  the  three  his  long-lost  fugitive,  who  had  now  returned, 
accompanied  by  her  offspring,  to  share  the  hosjiilality  of  her 
former  acquaintance.  However  incredible  this  story  may 
appear,  I  have  heard  two  or  three  relatior.s  of  the  same  kiml, 
as  well  authenticated  as  any  other  facts  in  natural  history. 
One  of  these  happened  to  a  pk  car  Okrocock  inlet,  in 

North  Carolina,  in  which,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  female, 
after  being  absent  the  summer,  rcUirned  recruited  with  her 
brood  in  autumn  ;  but  the  greedy  farmer,  less  humane  than 
M-.  Piatt,  having  probably  heard  of  the  old  adage  that  "  a 
bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,"  made  sure  of  his 
prizes  by  killing  them  without  delay.  It  appears  from  the 
relations  of  travellers,  and  particularly  a  Dr.  Sanchez,  that  in 
the  Cossack  villages  on  the  Don  (in  the  autumn  of  1736),  he 
remarked,  as  he  travelled  along,  a  great  number  of  Geese  in 
the  air,  which  alighted  and  dispersed  through  the  hamlets. 
On  inquir}-  he  learned  that  these  birds  came  from  the  remote 
northern  lakes,  and  that  every  year,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ice,  six  or  seven  pairs  of  Ceese  leave  each  hut  of  tiie  village*  and 
return  not  until  the  beginning  of  winter ;  that  then  these  tlocks 
arrive,  increased  by  their  progeny,  and  each  little  party,  sepa- 
rating from  the  rest,  seek  out  the  houses  where  they  lived 
the  preceding  winter. 

The  Canada  Goose  breeds  sparingly  in  the  nortliern  portions  of 
the  New  England  States  and  in  New  IJrunswiek.  It  is  still  a 
common  bird,  and  in  some  localities  is  found  in  great  numbers 
while  migrating. 


HUTCHIXS   C.OOSE. 

SOUTHERN     GOOSE. 
BR-WIA    canadensis    HUTCHIXSII. 

Char.  Similar  to  Canada  Goose  in  plumage,  but  of  smaller  size. 
Length  about  30  inches. 

A'est.  Usually  en  a  sandy  beach,  —  a  mere  depression  in  the  sand  lined 
*ith  grass  and  feathers.  Like  the  Canada  Goose,  this  variety  sometimes 
builds  in  a  tree,  generally  in  the  deserted  nest  of  a  Hawk  or  Crow,  and 
often  builds  on  the  ground  a  large  nest  of  twigs  and  grass. 

■££S^^-     S~Si  pale  creamy  or  whitish  ;  3.20  X  -lo. 
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On  Captain  Parry's  second  voyage  several  flocks  of  Geese 
were  seen  on  Melville  Peninsula  which  were  thought  to  be  the 
Harnacle,  but  which  the  l-Mjuiniaux  said  were  the  males  of  the 
Brant  that  during  the  breeding-season  separated  themselves 
from  the  females.  A  number  of  specimens  were  obtiiined,  all 
of  which  proved  to  be  males,  and  Dr.  Richardson  tlescribcd 
the  species  as  a  variety  of  the  IJrant ;  but  from  information 
aftenvards  obtained,  he  considered  these  specimens  as  belong 
ing  to  a  different  species,  hitherto  confounded  with  the  .'i. 
canadensis.  In  Hudson  liay  these  birds  are  well  known  by 
the  Cree  name  of  Apistiskceshy  and  are  generally  thought  by 
the  residents  to  be  merely  a  small  kind  of  the  Canada  (loose, 
as  they  have  the  white,  kidney-shaped  patch  on  the  throat, 
which  is  deemed  peculiar  to  that  species,  'i'heir  habits,  how- 
ever, are  dissimilar,  the  Canada  (ieese  frequenting  the  fresh- 
water lakes  and  rivers  of  the  interior,  and  feeding  chictly  on 
herbage  ;  while  the  present  species  are  always  found  on  the 
sea-coast,  feeding  on  marine  p'ants,  and  the  mollusca  which 
adhere  to  them,  whence  their  flesh  acquires  a  strong  fiihy 
taste. 

In  form,  size,  and  general  colors  of  the  plumage,  the  new 
species  more  nearly  resembles  the  Brant  than  the  Canada 
Goose.  It  ditTers.  however,  from  the  former  in  h  ing  the  white, 
reniform  patch  on  the  throat  and  cheeks,  in  want  ,ng  the  sjjotted 
white  mark  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  in  the  black  color  termi- 
nating four  inches  higher,  instead  of  including  the  swell  of  the 
upper  parts  of  the  back  and  breast,  and  in  the  white  of  the 
vent  being  more  extended.  It  is  totally  unlike  A.  leucopsis 
in  plumage,  and  has  a  larger  bill. 

This  species  of  Barnacle,  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Hutchins, — 
from  whom  Pennant  and  Latham  derived  most  of  their  in- 
formation respecting  the  birds  of  Hudson  Bay,  —  breeds  in 
considerable  numbers  on  the  ihores  and  islands  of  the  Arctic 
Sea,  being  seldom  seen  in  the  interior,  and  keep  near  the  sea- 
coast  in  their  migrations.  They  feed  on  marine  plants  and 
mollusca,  as  well  as  on  grass  and  berries,  in  common  with  the 
A.  bernicLi. 
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Hiitcliins  (loose  is  now  considered  a  variety  of  capuuttinsis, 
llioiigl)  in  liubitH  it  is  quite  distinct. 

'liic  i)resent  race  orecds  in  the  Arctic  region  and  winters  in  tlie 
Southern  States;  but  on  tlie  Atlantic  coast  is  now  rather  rare  north 
of  Cape  Ilatteras.  tliou';h  tornieriy  it  was  ([uite  coniinon.  ()i\  tlie 
prairies  and  west  of  tlie  Rockies  these  birds  arc  still  abundant. 


NoTi:.  —  The   Cacki.inc;    (Ioosk  {B.   ranaih'nsis  niittimn),  a 

snialkr  race.  —  length  about  24  inches,  —  which  breeds  in  Alaska 
and  winters  in  California,  is  occasionally  represented  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  l)y  a  few  individuals. 

Another  occasional  visitor  from  the  West  to  this  faunal  province 
is  the  Black  Hkant  (/j.  /i/'xr/ui/is).  A  few  examples  of  this 
species  have  been  taken  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Still  another  visitor  of  this  group  .-.  the  Bau.naclk  Goose 
(B.  Icucopsis),  a  European  bird.  This  species  is  said  to  be  a 
regular  visitor  to  South  Oeenland,  and  Reinhardt  thought  it 
nested  in  the  interior  of  that  country.  It  has  been  seen  also  on 
Hudson  Bay. 
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BLACK  r.KANT.     r.RANT  CiOOSE. 
IJkAMA     I'.KKNRI.A. 

Char.  Mantle  blackish  brown,  the  feathers  paler  en  the  edges;  head 
and  neck  black,  with  patch  of  white  on  sides  of  the  throat;  (luilis  and 
tail  biack ;  tail-coverts  white :  under  parts  grayish  brown,  the  featiiers 
tippei!  with  white,  lower  bellv  white  ;  bill  and  h'i;s  black.  In  the  winter 
the  mantle  has  a  rufou-  tiiijc.     Length  about  ::5  inches. 

-W//.  On  a  cliff  nr  sandy  be.ich  ;  made  of  grass,  moss,  and  weed-stems 
thickly  lined  with  down. 

£^;^s.  4-6  (usually  4) ;  dull  white  or  creamy  :  average  size  about  ii.S; 
X  1.90. 

The  IJr.int  is  another  of  the  h.inly  iKjuatic  birds  common 
to  the  hyperboreal  regions  of  both  continents.  It  breeds  in 
great  numbers  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Hudson  i'ay  and 
the  Arctic  Sea,  and  is  rarely  seen  in  the  interior.  In  KurojX' 
these  birds  proceed  to  the  most  northern  isles  of  Greenlan<l 
and  to  the  drear>"  shores  of  Spit/.bergen.  In  winter  they  arc 
ver\'  abundant  in  Holland  and  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in  Shet- 
land, where  they  remain  until  spring.  In  America,  though  they 
visit  in  the  course  of  their  migrations  most  of  the  Northern 
and   Middle  States,  they  proceed  still  farther  south  to  spend 
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the  winter,  being  seen  on  the  Mississippi  nearly  to  New 
Orleans.  They  retire  from  their  natal  regions  in  the  North  in 
September,  and  early  in  October  are  seen  to  arrive  in  great 
numbers  about  Ipswich,  Cape  Ann,  and  Cape  Cod,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, continuing  to  come  till  the  month  of  November,  and 
generally  appearing  in  greater  numbers  after  the  occurrence  of 
an  eastwardly  storm.  In  hazy  weather  they  also  fly  low,  and 
diverge  into  the  bays  and  inlets.  Many  of  these  wandering 
flocks  pass  on  to  the  South  almost  without  any  delay,  usually 
in  marshalled  and  angular  lines,  but  sometimes  in  a  confused 
gang,  loudly  gabbling  as  they  proceed.  Their  stay  here  is 
commonly  so  short  that  it  is  necessary  to  ambuscade  in  huts  on 
their  route  in  order  to  obtain  them.  The  course  of  their  pas- 
sage is  remarkably  uniform,  and  instead  of  winding  round  the 
bays,  they  cross  over  the  narrow  necks  and  peninsuV^s  of  land 
which  lie  in  their  southern  route,  as  if  in  haste  to  arrive  at 
some  particular  'lestination,  or  dissatisfied  with  the  prospect  of 
fare.  They  continue  almost  without  interruption  their  inflex- 
ible course  until,  seduced  by  the  mildness  of  the  climate  or 
the  abundance  of  their  food,  they  seem  inclined  to  take  up 
their  permanent  winter  residence  in  the  inlets  of  Long  Island 
and  the  slieltered  bays  of  New  Jersey,  arriving,  according  to 
Wilson,  in  lOgg  Harbor  som.ctimes  as  early  as  the  20th  of 
September,  or  almost  without  the  intermission  of  any  interval, 
but  for  necessary  food  and  repose,  from  the  time  of  their  leav- 
ing the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay.  The  first  flights,  still  adven- 
turous and  roving,  generally  remain  here  only  a  few  days,  and 
then  pass  on  still  faither  to  the  South.  Flocks  continue,  how- 
ever, to  arrive  from  the  North,  and  many  individuals  remain 
in  the  waters  of  New  Jersey  until  the  severe  weather  of  De- 
cember urges  them  to  seek  out  milder  regions.  On  recom- 
mencing their  journey  they  assemble  in  one  great  flight,  making 
an  extensive  spiral  sweep  some  miles  in  circuit,  to  reconnoitre 
their  route  ;  when,  rising  at  length  high  in  the  air,  they  steer 
to  the  ocean,  and  continue  their  course  along  the  bays,  or 
even  out  at  sea  for  several  leagues,  till  they  arrive  again  at 
some  new  <lestination. 
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The  Brant  feeds  usually  on  the  bars  at  low  water,  and  now 
and  then  also  in  the  marshes ;  its  common  fare  is  the  laver 
and  other  tender  marine  plants,  and  it  now  and  then  also  eats 
small  shell-fish.  In  the  spring  the  old  birds  are  generally  lean 
and  ill-flavored  ;  but  in  winter  they  are  justly  esteemed  as  a 
delicacy,  and  sell  at  a  high  j^rice.  Brant  never  dive,  but  wade 
about  in  quest  of  their  food  at  the  recess  of  the  tide.  At  the 
time  of  high  water  they  swim  out  at  their  ease  in  the  bay, 
ranged  in  long  lines,  particularly  during  the  continuance  of 
calm  weather. 

The  voice  of  the  Brant  is  hoarse  and  honking,  and  when 
gabbling  in  company,  almost  equals  the  yell  of  a  pack  of 
hounds.  When  pursued,  or  nearly  approached  in  a  state  of 
confinement,  these  birds  hiss  like  Common  Geese.  They  are 
often  quarrelsome  amongst  each  other  and  with  the  Ducks  in 
their  vicinity,  driving  the  latter  off  their  feeding-ground.  They 
never  dive  in  quest  of  food,  yet,  when  its  wing  is  broken,  the 
Brant  will  go  a  hundred  yards  or  more  at  a  stretch  under  the 
water  ;  and  it  is  then  very  difficult  to  obtain.  About  the  mitl- 
dle  of  May  it  reappears  on  its  way  to  the  North,  but  at  this 
time  rarely  stops  long,  unless  driven  in  by  stormy  weather. 

Brant  have  been  found  breeding  very  far  north, —  beyond  latitude 
82°, — -and  Hagerup  reports  them  as  migrants  only  along  the  south- 
ern shores  of  Greenland ;  but  numbers  also  ])reed  probably  on  tlie 
lakes  near  Cumberland  Bay,  and  some  doubtless  go  no  farther  than 
tlie  interior  of  Labrador.  Larire  numbers  linirer  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Nova  Scotia  until  atjout  the  ist  of  June,  and  then  sail 
awav  northward,  catherinij  in  one  immense  fiock  and  rising;  in  the 
air  to  a  great  height. 

Brant  are  generally  written  down  "  marine  birds  :  "  but  Thomp- 
son says  they  occur  regularly  in  Manitoba,  though  not  common, 
and  Coues  saw  them  in  vast  numbers  on  the  banks  and  mud-bars 
of  the  r>Iissouri  River. 
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WHISTLING    SWAN. 
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OlOR    COI.U.MlilAXUS. 

Char.  Plumage  white;  bill  black,  with  a  yellow  spot  between  the 
eyes  and  nostrils  ;  legs  black.     Length  about  55  inches. 

Ars/.  On  the  nuugin  of  a  lake  or  on  an  ocean  island,  sometimes  in  a 
marsh  on  a  river  bank,  —  a  large  structure  of  coarse  herbage  lined  with 
fine  grass  or  moss. 

/\^Xs.  2-7;  dull  white,  somelimes  washed  with  a  greenish  or  buflish 
tint  ;  the  surface  is  rough;  average  ->i/e  about  4.25  X  2.70. 

The  Whistling  Swan  retires  int(;  the  Arctic  regions  to  pass 
in  more  security  the  period  of  reproduction  during  the  short 
but  brilliant  summers  which  there  prevail.  In  aultimn  it 
migrates  over  both  continents,  ami  in  winter  is  sometimes 
numerous  in  the  I>ay  of  Chesapeake.  Tlocks  are  seen  and 
heard  to  pass  also  through  various  parts  of  the  interior  of 
America,  and  they  are  nowhere  more  abundant  at  that  season 
than  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  to  which  countries, 
by  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  they  are  seen  to  repair 
in  lofty  and  numerous  flights  to  the  very  close  of  winter,  pro- 
tracting their  stay  sometimes  until  driven  to  move  by  the 
severest  frosts.  In  the  winter  of  18 10  I  saw  two  of  these 
graceful  birds  in  a  state  of  domestication  near  St.  Louis  (Mis- 
souri), which  were  obtained  with  several  others  at  the  same 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  cold.  The  thermometer 
falling  to  15°  below  zero,  they  were  unable  to  bear  the  cutting 
severity  of  the  weather,  and  fell  disabled,  accompanied  by 
several  Wild  Ducks,  into  an  adjoining  field,  where  a  few  sur- 
vived and  became  tame. 

Whistling  Swans  arrive  in  Hudson  Bay  about  the  end  of  May 
in  small  flocks,  accompanied  by  (leese,  and  propagate  in  great 
numbers  along  the  shores,  islands,  and  inland  lakes.  These 
birds,  distinguished  by  their  note  and  inferior  size  from  the 
following  species,  are  called  Hoopers,  and  mostly  frequent  the 
sea-coast.  The  Cygnets  are  esteemed  a  delicate  dish,  and 
the  full-grown  young  are  also  excellent  food.     The  aborigines 
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of  the  interior  make  much  use  of  the  down  of  the  Swan  as 
a  matter  of  decoration,  in  wiiich  taste  they  have  also  been  very 
successfully  followetl  by  civilized  nations.  Among  the  Ice- 
landers, Swans  are  an  object  of  chase  in  the  moulting  season, 
which  takes  place  in  August,  after  rearing  their  young;  they 
are  pursued  by  dogs  ami  on  horseback,  the  animals  being 
purposely  trained  to  pass  nimbly  over  bogs  and  marshes.  The 
eggs  in  the  spring,  as  well  as  the  tksh  in  autumn,  are  in  Ice- 
land much  used  as  food,  and  the  feathers  form  an  article  of 
trade.  In  Kamtschatka,  where  Swans  likewise  abound  and 
breed,  they  are  taken  and  used  in  the  same  manner ;  their 
food  consists  of  at^uatic  plants  and  insects. 

The  Whistling  Swan,  though  commonly  tamed  and  domesti- 
cated in  Russia,  has  not  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  Mute 
species,  as  instead  of  the  beautiful  cur\-e  of  the  neck  it  swims 
with  it  erect.  Its  vocal  organs  are  also  remarkably  assisted 
by  the  elaborate  structure  of  the  trachea,  which,  instead  of 
passing  on  direct  to  the  lungs,  as  in  the  Mute  Swan,  forms 
two  circumvolutions  within  the  chest,  like  a  trumpet,  before 
terminating  in  the  respiratory  organ ;  and  it  is  thus  enabled 
to  utter  a  powerful  and  sonorous  note.  The  common  Tame 
Swan,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  most  silent  of  birds,  being 
unable  to  utter  any  louder  noise  than  a  hiss.  This  defunency 
of  voice  is,  however,  amply  made  up  by  beauty  (jf  form  and 
insinuating  grace.  Its  pure,  spotless,  and  s])lendid  attire  ;  its 
stately  attitude ;  the  ease  and  elegance  with  which,  like  a 
bark,  it  sits  and  moves  majestically  on  the  water,  as  if  proud 
and  conscious  of  its  beauty ;  aiding  its  pompous  progress  by 
gently  raising  its  snow-white  wings  to  catch  the  sportive  breeze, 
wherein  it  wantons  with  luxuriant  ease,  queen  of  its  native 
element, — in  short,  all  conspires  to  shroud  the  Swan,  however 
mute,  with  its  long  acknowledged  and  classic  perfection.  And 
as  if  aware  of  its  high  and  ancient  pretensions,  it  still,  as  in 
former  ages,  frequents  the  now  neglected  streams  of  the  Mean- 
der and  the  Strymon  ;  with  an  air  of  affected  languor  it  is 
yet  seen  silently  sailing  by  the  groves  of  Paphos,  though  no 
longer  cherished  by  its  beauteous  queen. 
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The  Hooper  emits  its  notes  only  when  flying,  or  calling  on 
its  mate  or  companions ;  the  sound  is  something  like  'ic/iooji^^/i, 
^7o/uwgh,  very  loud  and  shrill,  but  by  no  means  disagreeable 
when  heard  high  in  the  aii  and  modulated  by  the  winds.  The 
natives  of  Iceland  indeed  compare  it,  very  flatteringly,  to  the 
notes  of  a  violin.  Allowance  must  be  made,  however,  for  this 
predilection  when  it  is  remembered  that  they  hear  this  cheer- 
ful clarion  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  gloomy  winter,  and  when, 
in  the  return  of  the  Swan,  they  listen  to  the  harbinger  of  ap- 
proaching summer ;  every  note  must  be,  therefore,  melodious 
which  presages  the  speedy  thaw  and  the  return  of  life  and 
verdure  to  their  gelid  coast. 

It  is  to  this  species  alone  that  the  ancients  could  attribute 
the  power  of  melody,  —  the  singular  faculty  of  tuning  its  dying 
dirge  from  among  the  reedy  marshes  of  its  final  retreat.  In  a 
low,  plaintive,  and  stridulous  voice,  in  the  moment  of  death,  it 
murmured  forth  its  last  prophetic  sigh.  These  doleful  strains 
were  heard  at  the  dawn  of  day  or  when  the  winds  and  waves 
were  still,  and,  like  the  syrinx  of  Pan,  were  in  all  probability 
nothing  more  than  the  murmurs  and  sighs  of  the  wind  through 
the  marshes  and  forests  graced  and  frequented  by  these  ele- 
gant acpatic  birds. 

Xuttall  confounded  the  American  bird  with  the  Hooper,  or 
Whooper,  of  Europe,  also  sometimes  called  the  Whistling  Swan, 
though  they  are  quite  distinct. 

Our  bird  winters  on  the  Atlantic  shore  of  the  Southern  States 
and  breeds  in  the  fur  countries,  but  does  not  migrate  either  way 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  wliere  it  is  rarely  seen  north  ol  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Within  the  last  few  years  a  few  examples  have  been 
seen  in  New  England,  and  I  examined  in  the  flesh  one  that  was 
shot  'n  New  Brunswick.  I  think  that  in  former  vears  it  must 
have  occurred  more  frequently  in  tliis  vicinity,  for  the  Indians  of 
Maine  and  the  Provinces  know  the  bird  well,  and  have  a  distinctive 
name  for  it.  The  Indians  say  the  Swan  is  always  found  in  x.iQ 
wake  of  a  flock  of  Geese;  though  a  small  flock  that  were  seen  on 
the  Charles  River  in  1891  wire  apparently  travelling  without  a 
guide. 

Mr.  Mcllwraith  reports  that  in  March,  1890,  a  flock  of  twenty 
Swans  appeared  on  Lake  Ontario,  near  Hamilton. 
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trumpp:ter  swan. 

Olor  buccinator. 

Char.     Plumage  white;  bill  and  legs  black.     Length  60  to  65  inches. 

Nest.  Usually  un  dry  upland,  hid  amid  scrubby  bushes  ;  made  of  grass 
and  twigs  lined  with  feathers  and  down. 

/sj,^;''j.  2-6;  white  with  a  rough  chalk-like  surface;  average  size  4.40 
X  2.60. 

According  to  Richardson,  this  is  the  most  common  Swan  in 
the  interior  of  the  fur  countries,  which  it  frequents  to  breed 
as  far  south  as  the  6ist  parallel,  but  principally  within  the 
Arctic  Circle.  In  its  migrations  it  is  generally  seen  to  precede 
the  Geese  by  a  fev;  days.  It  is  to  the  Trumpeter  that  the  bulk 
of  the  Swan-skins  imported  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
belong.  Lawson  remarks  that  these  birds  arrive  in  great  Hocks 
in  Carolina  in  autumn,  and  frc(;[uent  the  rivers  and  fresh  waters, 
retiring  thence  to  breed  in  the  North  as  early  as  February. 
This  species,  remarkable  for  its  loutl  i-'arion,  descends  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  in  great  flights  at  the  ai)proach  of 
winter.  Hearne,  who  also  observed  this  Trum])eter,  remarks  : 
*'  I  have  heard  them,  in  serene  evenings,  after  sunset,  i.iake  a 
noise  not  very  unlike  that  of  a  French  horn,  but  entirely 
divested  of  every  note  that  constituted  melody,  and  have  often 
been  sorry  that  it  did  not  forebode  their  death."  The  trachea 
is  well  supi)lied  with  the  me  ais  of  producing  this  hollow  clang, 
a  fold  of  it  entering  a  protuberance  on  the  dorsal  or  interior 
aspect  of  the  sternum  at  its  upper  part,  which  is  wanting  both 
in  Cxij^nits  ft'?-us  and  C.  brivickii ;  in  otlier  respects  the  wind- 
pipe is  distributed  through  the  stermmi  nearly  as  in  the  latter 
of  these  species. 

The  Trumpeter  is  a  bird  of  the  interior,  and  is  seen  but  occa- 
sionally to  the  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  rare  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  A  few  examples  have  been  seen  on  Lake  Ontario. 
It  breeds  from  Iowa  and  Dakota  northward. 


Note.  —  The  Whooping  Swan  {Olor  cygnus),  a  European  bird, 
occurs  occasionally  in  Greenland. 
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SHOVE  IJ-ER. 

SPOOXlillJ-.     BROADHILL. 

Spatl'i.a  ciai'i;a'ia. 

Char,  liack  brown,  the  feathers  paler  on  the  edges  ;  shoulders  blue; 
wing-coverts  white:  secondaries  brown  wilii  a  green  ]iatch ;  primaries 
black  ;  rum]i  and  tail  black  ;  head  and  neck  green  ;  lower  neck  and 
breast  white;  bellv  rich  chestnut;  vent  white:  under  tail-coverts  black; 
bill  widened  at  the  end  and  of  dark  leaden  blue:  legs  reddish.  Female 
darker  and  duller;  head  and  neck  mottled  with  two  shades  of  brown; 
under  parts  pale  brown  or  buff.     Length  20  inches 

AW/.  On  marshy  margins  of  a  lake  or  stream  :  made  of  grass  lined 
with  tlown,  which  the  female  plucks  from  her  body  after  she  begins 
to  sit. 

£,i,';^:!.  6-14;  pale  greenish  buff,  sometimes  tinged  with  blue;  2.05  X 
1.45. 

The  Shoveller,  remarkable  by  the  broadness  of  its  bill,  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  northern  parts  of  both  continents  ;  according 
to  Richardson  it  frequents  chiefly  the  clear  lakes  of  the  hy- 
perboreal  districts,  selecting  for  a  breeding-place  the  Barren 
Grounds,  where  it  remains  to  pass  the  summer,  appearing  in 
ntmibers  in  the  more  southern  and  woody  country  only  in  the 
spring  and  autumn  when  migrating.     Early  in  October  these 
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birds  visit  the  small  fresh-water  lakes  and  marshes  near  the 
sea  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  course  of  the  winter  continue 
south  to  the  extremity  of  the  Union,  penetrating  into  Mexico 
and  along  the  coast  of  the  (iulf  to  Vera  Cm/,  and  perhaps  still 
farther,  in  quest  of  subsistence  and  shelter  from  the  cold. 
Soon  after  March,  according  to  liaillon,  they  disperse  through 
the  fens  in  France  to  breed,  and  select  the  same  places  with 
the  Summer  Teal,  choosing,  with  them,  large  tufts  of  rushes, 
making  a  nest  of  withered  grass  in  the  most  boggy  and  diffi- 
cult places  of  access,  near  waters.  'I'he  young,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  disproportion  of  the  bill,  at  that  period,  have  a 
most  uncouth  and  awkward  appearance,  seeming  to  be  op- 
pressed by  its  weight,  and  perpetually  inclined  to  rest  it  upon 
the  breast.  They  run  about  ami  swim,  however,  as  soon  as 
hatched,  and  are  carefully  attended  by  the  parent,  who  inces- 
santly guards  them  from  the  surprise  of  ravenous  birds.  On 
these  occasions,  when  the  danger  becomes  unavoidable,  the 
young  are  seen  to  s([uat  silently  among  the  grass,  while  the 
old  birds  run  off  and  dive.  The  cry  of  this  species  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  a  rattle  turned  by  small  jerks  in  the  hand. 
The  Shoveller  is  considered  one  of  the  most  tender  and 
delicate-flavored  Ducks,  growing  very  fat  in  winter.  Its 
usual  food  is  said  to  be  small  fish  and  insects,  —  rarely  vege- 
tables and  seeds.  In  a  pair  of  the  young  which  I  examined, 
that  were  killed  in  Fresh  Fond,  in  this  vicinity,  the  stomach 
contained  many  fragments  of  a  very  delicate  divaricated  small 
green  Fuciis,  minute  Scirpi  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  also  frag- 
ments of  some  Cham,  with  minute  Aatica  antl  Anomia  shells 
quite  comminuted,  and  a  portion  of  gravel.  We  see,  therefore, 
that  the  remarkable  structure  of  the  bill  in  this  species  is  no 
way  generally  indicative  of  any  peculiar  habit  of  feeding.  The 
labyrinth  in  the  trachea  of  the  male  is  small,  and  its  voice 
probably  proportionately  feeble. 

This  beautiful  bird,  with  its  strangely  shaped  bill,  is  but  rarely 
seen  along  the  xAtlantic  coast  north  of  Connecticut,  though,  like 
others  of  our  water-fowl,  it  is  well-known  to  gunners  and  sports- 
men in  more  southern  shooting  resorts. 
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These  birds  migrate  across  the  country  to  the  Western  plains, 
where  they  nest,  from  North  DaiiOta  and  Manitoba  northward, 
ranging  as  far  as  /Maska. 
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LABR.ADOR    DUCK. 

pied  duck. 

Camptolaimus  i^bradorius. 

Char.  Male:  head,  neck,  breast,  and  most  of  wings  white;  crown, 
collar  or  neck,  back,  primary  wing-fcathcrs,  tail,  and  under  parts  black; 
bill  orange  at  the  base,  the  terminal  half  black ;  legs  and  feet  lead  blue. 
Female:  brownish  gray,  the  wings  darker,  —  primaries  dusky.  Length 
l8  to  20  inches. 

Nest  and  Ei^i^s,     Unknown. 

Nuttall  made  but  slight  mention  of  this  species,  supposing  it  to 
be  a  straggler  from  the  Pacific.  He  reported  it  as  visiting  the 
Middle  States  in  winter,  and  stated  that  the  gunners  of  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  called  it  the  Sand-slioal  Duck.  The  flesh,  he 
adds,  is  dry  and  unsavory. 

Thf?  majority  of  the  ornithologists  of  the  present  day  believe 
that  the  species  has  become  extinct,  though  some  forty  years  ago 
it  occurred  regularly  all  along  the  coast  from  Labrador  to  Dela- 
ware, and  nested  in  the  lower  fur  countries. 

The  last  example  known  to  have  been  taken  was  shot  on  Long 
Island  in  1875.  Previous  to  that  date  one  had  been  taken  at 
Grand  Menan  in   1871. 

As  the  bird  was  shy  and  difficult  to  approach,  a  strong  swimmer 
and  of  rapid  tbght,  its  extinction  is  a  curious  phenomenon,  and  un- 
accountable. There  are  only  thirty-three  specimens  known  to  be 
preserved  in  the  museums  of  America. 
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WILD   DUCK. 

Anas  boschas. 

Char.  Male :  head  and  neck  glossy  green,  with  some  purple  reflec- 
tions, and  followed  by  a  narrow  ring  of  white ;  back  brown,  shading  to 
gray  on  the  wings  and  to  black  on  the  rump;  wing-bar  p.irple,  bordered 
by  black  and  white  ;  upper  tail-coverts  black ;  the  longest  feathers  curling 
upwards  at  the  tips,  rest  of  tail  gray;  lower  neck  and  breast  rich  chotnul ; 
belly  dull  wliite,  and  marked  with  fine  waved  lines  of  gray;  bill  greenish 
yellow;  feet  orange.  Female:  general  i)lumage  dark  brown,  varied  with 
buff;  wings  similar  to  the  male.     Length  about  24  inches. 

A'est.  Usually  on  the  ground,  amid  tall  grass  or  under  a  bush,  upon 
a  dry  knoll  near  a  ])ond  or  stream,  sometimes  in  a  tree,  —  a  loose,  bulky 
structure  of  grass  and  leaves,  lined  with  down. 

I\i;^i,'s.  6-12,  sometimes  16;  greenish  buff  of  various  shades ;  average 
size  2.30  X  1.60. 

The  Mallard,  or  original  of  our  Domestic  I  )uck,  like  so  many 
other  species  is  common  to  most  parts  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. As  a  bird  of  passage,  in  spring  and  autumn  it  is  seen 
in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  indeed  inhabits  more 
or  less  the  whole  continent,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
68th  parallel,  in  the  fur  countries  of  the  Canadian  wildern'  ss. 
In  FAirope  it  is  met  with  everywhere,  and  many  pass  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter  in  the  dreary  climate  of  dreenland. 
Avoiding  the  sea-coast,  it  is  but  rarely  that  the  Mallard  visits 
this  vicinity,  retiring  south  by  an  interior  route. 

These  birds  breed  in  the  inland  woody  districts  of  the  fur 
countries,  and  more  or  less  through  all  the  intermediate  space 
as  far  south  as  Pennsylvania,  They  nest  commonly  on  the 
borders  of  rivers  and  lakes,  sometimes  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  water,  amongst  reeds,  grass,  or  in  fields  and  copses, 
according  to  the  convenience  of  the  locality,  and  occasionally 
even  upon  trees  impending  over  waters.  For  its  nest  it  scrapes 
together  a  small  quantity  of  such  dry  weeds  as  happen  to  be 
contiguous.  At  the  time  of  incubation  the  female  plucks  the 
down  from  her  breast  to  line  the  nest,  and  frequently  covers 
the  eggs  when  she  leaves  them. 
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Although  it  is  most  natural  for  all  those  birds  whose  young 
run  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  to  deposit  their  eggs  on 
the  ground,  in  the  Mallard  we  have  some  curious  excejjtions. 
It  is  asserted  by  a  person  of  veracity  in  Kngland  that  a 
half-domesticated  Duck  was  known  to  nest  in  a  tower,  where 
she  hatched  her  young,  anil  brought  them  down  in  safety  to 
a  piece  of  water  at  a  considerable  distance.  Mr.  Tunstall 
mentions  one  at  1-^ichingham,  in  Sussex,  which  was  found 
sitting  upon  nine  eggs,  on  an  oak  twenty- five  feet  from  the 
ground  :  and  in  another  instance  one  was  known  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  nest  of  a  Hawk  in  a  large  oak.  Though  believed 
to  be  monogamous,  the  fact  is  doubtful,  as  during  the  season 
of  incubation  the  Mallards  are  seen  to  congregate  ajurt  from 
the  Ducks  as  among  other  polygamous  birds.  Indeed,  so  little 
is  the  male  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  brood  he  has  procre- 
ated that  the  female,  as  incubation  advances,  is  assiduous  to 
hide  herself  from  the  company  of  her  indifferent  mate  :  she 
steals  to  her  nest  with  caution,  and  sits  on  her  eggs  with  the 
greatest  pertinacy  and  instinctive  affection.  When  the  young 
are  hatched  in  situations  remote  from  water,  the  parent  is 
seen  to  transport  them  to  it  by  carrying  them  gently  in  her 
bill.  In  the  evening  the  mother  retires  into  the  reeds,  and 
broods  her  vouns:  under  her  win^s  for  the  nit^ht.  Almost  from 
the  moment  of  hatching,  the  Ducklings  swim  and  dive  with  the 
greatest  address,  employing  themselves  often  in  catching  gnats 
and  other  insects  on  which  they  at  first  principally  feed  ;  but 
though  so  alert  and  well  provided  for  their  aquatic  life,  their 
aerial  progress  is  slow,  as  the  growth  of  their  wings  is  very  tardy, 
these  continuing  short  and  misshapen  for  near  six  weeks,  and 
the  bird  can  scarcely  attempt  to  fly  in  less  than  three  months. 
This  protracted  infancy  necessarily  indicates  the  necessity  of 
pairing  early  in  the  season ;  and  in  the  milder  parts  of  Europe 
the  males,  jealous  and  quarrelsome  with  each  other,  begin 
towards  the  close  of  Februar)'  already  to  address  their  mates. 

Wild  Ducks  at  all  times  show  more  activity  in  the  night 
than  in  the  day.  They  feed,  migrate,  arrive,  and  depart 
chiefly  in  the  evening  and  in  the  night.      In  the  dusk  the 
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rustling  of  their  wings  ofttii  alone  marks  their  progress,  'lii'.ir 
flight  is  generally  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  or  two  convergmg 
lines  0 )  :  and  being  very  cautious,  they  never  alight  imtil 
they  have  wheeled  several  times  lound  the  spot,  as  il  to  suncy 
any  lurking  <ianger  that  may  possibly  threaten.  'llK-y  often 
also  swim  out  at  a  <listance  from  the  shore,  and  one  or  more 
of  the  party,  exj>erienced  as  leaders,  usually  watch  for  the 
common  "iafciy,  and  give  instant  alarm  wlu-never  there  is 
occasion.  I  Miring  ihe  day  they  thus  roam  at  large  on  the 
lakes,  secluded  j>ools,  or  broad  rivers  remote  from  the  shores, 
resting  or  »lec}>ing  till  the  approach  of  tuilighi.  In  a  domestic 
state,  though  their  habits  are  so  much  changed,  they  are  very 
noiiy  and  watchful  in  the  evening  and  at  dawn,  responding 
their  riuack  and  cackle  to  the  early  croAing  of  the  cuck. 
It  is  at  this  time  that  the  fowler,  secreted  in  his  hut  or  in 
any  other  way,  lies  in  wait  for  their  ai)i)roach  to  the  lure 
of  his  female  decoys,  and  pours  among  them  his  destructive 
fire. 

It  would  far  exceed  our  limits  to  detail  the  various  arts 
employed  in  order  to  obtain  this  wily  and  highly  esteemed 
game.  Decoys  of  wood,  carefully  painted  to  imitate  these  and 
other  species,  are  sometimes  very  successful  lures  in  the  morn- 
ing twilight.  The  nnitation  of  floating  objects,  as  a  Ixjat 
l)ainted  white  amongst  moving  ice,  has  also  sometimes  been 
attended  with  complete  success.  In  India  and  China  the 
natives,  wading  into  the  water  and  concealing  the  head  in 
a  calabash,  steal  upon  the  Ducks  imperceptibly,  and  drawing 
them  dov^Ti  severally  by  the  legs,  fasten  them  to  a  girdle,  till 
it  becomes  loaded  with  its  ur  ;us])icious  game. 

In  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  extensive  and  ingenious  decoys 
are  made  for  this  purpose  in  the  form  of  a  winding  canal  pass- 
ing out  of  the  lake  where  the  Ducks  resort,  and  which  is 
screened  on  one  side  by  a  high  reed-fence.  At  the  bottom 
of  this  artificial  and  converging  shiice,  inarched  with  willows, 
a  tunnel  net  is  laid,  into  which  the  birds  are  driven  by  a  dog 
trained  for  the  purpose  and  sent  out  to  the  Ducks  at  the 
entrance  of  the  inlet :  they  are  thus,  with  suitable  precaution, 
.   VOL.  ir.  —  20 
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at  length  urged  into   the    net,  sometnnes   in  siu  h  <|uantilies 
that  five  or  six  dozen  have  been  taken  out  at  one  drift. 

'I'he  food  of  the  \\  iUl  huck  is  small  fish,  fry,  snails,  aquatic 
insects  and  plants,  as  well  as  seeds  and  most  sorts  of  grain.  In 
the  severity  of  winter,  if  the  standing  waters  become  fro/en, 
these  birds  remove  to  running  rivers  and  resort  to  the  edge  of 
woods  in  (|uest  of  acorns  or  other  suitable  food  ;  but  if  the 
frost  continues  for  eight  or  ten  days  they  disappear,  and  do 
not  return  till  the  early  thaws  of  the  spring. 

The  Mallard  is  a  rare  bird  in  New  Kngland  and  the  Provinces, 
but  it  is  (juite  common  in  western  Ontario  and  .Manitoba,  and 
elsewhere  throughout  North  America,  breeding  from  Indiana  and 
Iowa  northward.  On  the  .Atlantic  coast  it  is  not  known  to  breed 
south  of  Lal)railor. 

Nuttall's  statement  that  many  of  these  birds  pass  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter  in  Greenland  has  been  (lucstioned,  though  European 
naturalists  have  been  aware  that  the  Mallards  were  inthienced  to 
migrate  more  by  the  absence  of  open  water  than  by  change  of 
temperature.  Mr.  Hagerup  has  confirmed  .Nuttall's  statement 
l.itely  by  reporting  that  in  soutli  Cireenland  the  .Mallards  "are 
common  the  whole  year  round,  but  most  numerous  in  winter,  when 
they  keep  in  small  tlocks  along  the  shore." 
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GAinVAII,. 
GRAY    DUCK. 

Anas  sikki'Kra. 

Char.  Upper  parts  brown,  barred  and  vermiculatcd  with  white,  giving 
a  general  appearance  of  brownish  gray;  licad  and  ncciv  liglu  brown, 
mottled  with  darker;  wings  brown  and  blacl<,  wing-patch  white;  rump 
black:  tail-tcathcrs  brown,  edged  with  paler;  lower  neck  and  breast  dark 
gray:  belly  white,  with  tine  wavy  lines  of  gray;  bill  lead  blue  ;  legs  dull 
orange.  The  female  is  darker  in  color,  the  dark-brown  tints  prevailing 
above,  the  white  below.     Length  about  21  inches. 

Xest.  Usually  near  the  water,  though  often  some  distance  away,  placed 
under  a  bush  or  amid  a  tussock  of  rank  herbage  ;  niaclc  of  grass  and  lined 
with  feathers,  —  sometimes  a  mere  depression  in  tlie  soil,  lined  with 
feathers. 

Eggi.    8-13;  pale  buff,  tinged  with  green  when  fresh;  2. to  X  1.50. 

The  Gadwall  inhabits  the  northern  regions  of  both  conti- 
nents, but  does  not  in  America,  accortling  to  Richardson, 
proceed  farther  than  the  68th  parallel,  and  in  Europe  it  seems 
not  to  advance  higher  than  Sweden.  In  the  Russian  Empire 
it  extends  over  most  of  the  latitudes  of  the  European  and 
Siberian  part,  except  the  east  of  the  latter  and  Kamtschatka. 
In  migrations  it  passes  chiefly  into  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe, 
being  \qx\  rare  in  England,  but  common  on  the  coasts  of 
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France,  Italy,  and  Sardinia.  In  the  United  States  it  appears 
to  be  generally  rare.  A  few  of  the  young  birds  are  seen  in 
this  vicinity,  and  Wilson  met  with  it  in  the  interior  on  Seneca 
Lake  in  (Jctober,  and  in  l''ebruary  at  Louisville  on  the  Ohio, 
antl  near  the  Lig  Hone  Lick,  in  Kentucky. 

The  Gadwall  breeds  in  the  woody  districts  of  the  remote 
northern  fur  countries  of  Canada.  In  the  North  of  P^urope  it 
inhabits  the  vast  rushy  marshes,  and  in  Holland,  where  it  is 
common,  associates  in  the  same  places  with  the  Wild  Duck,  or 
Mallard.  'I'hese  birds  are  very  much  esteemed  as  game,  are 
very  alert  at  diving  and  swimming,  and  plunging  at  the  flash 
of  the  gim,  are  obtained  with  difficulty,  'i'hey  are  very  timor- 
ous, lurking  in  the  marshes  by  day,  feeding  only  in  the  twilight 
of  the  morning  and  evening,  and  often  till  some  time  after 
nightfiill ;  they  are  then  heard  flying  in  company  with  the 
Whistlers,  and,  like  these,  obey  the  call  of  the  Decoy  Ducks. 
Their  cry  much  resembles  that  of  the  common  Wild  Duck  ; 
nor  is  it  more  raucous  or  louder,  though  Gesner  seems  to  have 
meant  to  characterize  its  note  by  applying  the  epithet  strcpcrii, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  succeeding  ornithologists.  The 
food  of  this  bird  consists  of  small  fish,  shelly  mollusca,  insects, 
and  aquatic  jjlants. 

The  Gadwall  breeds  from  the  Middle  States  to  the  lower  fur 
countries.  It  is  rather  rare  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  but  in  that  region  it  is  abundant  north  to  the  Saskatcliewan. 

Tins  is  a  freshwater  Duck,  and  its  favorite  resort  is  the  marshy 
margin  of  a  retired  lake  or  stream,  where  it  dozes  through  the 
hours  of  the  day,  and  at  night  feeds  among  the  tangled  rushes. 
It  is  a  shy  bird  and  wary,  but  sociable  with  its  kind,  and  may  be 
found  in  company  with  other  wild  fowl.  It  swims  light  and  buoy- 
antlv.  but  never  dives  unless  wounded,  and  its  Hijiht  is  strong:  and 
swift. 
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PINTAIL. 

GRAY   DUCK.     .>^I^RIGT.\IL. 

I).\FII_A   .ACUTA. 

Char.  Male :  back  and  flanks  mottled  gray ;  head  and  neck  brown, 
shading  to  black  on  the  nape  ;  wing-coverts  buff;  wing-patch,  or  "  sikcu- 
luni,"  green,  margined  with  black  and  white:  tail  black,  the  two  central 
feathers  much  elongated;  under  parts  white.  —  a  line  from  the  breast  ex- 
tending up  the  sides  of  the  neck:  bill  and  legs  slate  gray.  Length  26  to 
30  inches.  Female :  upper  parts  mottled  gray  and  brown,  and  lower 
parts  gray  and  white;  wing  as  in  male,  but  of  duller  tints;  tail  with 
oblique  bars.     Length  21  to  23  inches. 

Nest.  Usually  at  considerable  distance  from  the  water,  but  often  very 
near  ;  always  amid  a  tuft  of  tall  grass,  in  a  dry  spot,  —  a  deep,  bowl-like 
structure  of  sedges,  and  lined  with  grass  and  down. 

■^s^V-f-     7-10;  P^le  huffish  green  ;  average  size  about  2.10  X  1.50. 

This  elegant  species  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  parts  of 
both  continents,  leaving  its  remote  natal  regions  as  the  winter 
advances,  when  it  is  seen  pretty  frrjuently  in  the  markets  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  a  game  much  esteemed  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  flavor.  According  to  Richardson,  these  birds  fre- 
quent chiefly  the  clear  lakes,  and  breed  in  the  Barren  Grounds, 
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appearing  in  the  more  southern  and  wooded  districts  when 
about  to  migrate,  at  which  period  they  proceed  even  beyond 
the  Hmits  of  the  United  States,  being  noticed  by  Hernandez  in 
Mexico.  In  JOurope  they  are  said  to  retire  to  the  marshes  of 
the  \\'hite  Sea  to  breed.  In  Missouri  and  some  of  the  other 
Western  States  they  are  abundant  early  in  March,  and  frequent 
the  small  pools  and  ponds  in  the  i)rairies ;  at  the  same  time 
they  are  likewise  seen  on  their  way  north  on  the  shores  of  the 
Delaware. 

The  Pintail  is  shy  and  cautious,  feeding  on  the  mud-flats 
and  shallow  freshwater  marshes,  but  rarely  taking  to  the  sea- 
coast.  It  seldom  dives,  is  very  noisy  and  chattering,  uttering 
a  cjuack  like  the  Common  Duck,  and  plunges  and  hides  with 
great  dexterity  when  wounded.  It  is  also  troublesomely  vigi- 
lant in  giving  alarm  on  the  approach  of  the  gunner. 

The  food  and  nest  of  this  species  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  preceding.  I  have  found  the  stomach  in  one  instance 
nearly  filled  with  the  seeds  of  the  Zostcni.  A  female  Pintail 
bred  in  confinement,  when  paired  with  a  Widgeon  in  Lord 
Stanley's  menagerie  in  Knowsley,  sat  so  closely  upon  her  eggs 
towards  the  close  of  the  period  of  incubation  as  to  allow 
herself  to  be  taken  off  the  nest  by  hand  without  forsaking  her 
hatching,  and  a  brood  of  these  hybrids  was  successfully 
reared. 

The  Pintail  is  abundant  in  the  interior,  breeding  along  the 
northern  border  of  tlie  United  States  and  in  Manitoba,  and  thence 
to  the  Arctic  Circle.  It  is  rather  rare  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  where 
it  appears  in  autumn  and  winter  north  of  Chesapeake  JJay. 
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BALDPATE. 

WIDGEON. 

Anas  amf.ric.\na. 

Ckar.  Mantle  brownish  gray,  varied  witli  fine  waved  lines  of  black ; 
head  and  neck  grayish  white,  with  dark  spots,  —  the  crown  with  few  or  no 
spots ;  a  green  patch  on  the  sides  of  the  head  behind  the  eyes  ;  wing- 
patch  green,  bordered  with  black ;  tail  grayish  brown  ;  breast  mottled 
reddish  brown;  belly  white;  bill  and  legs  grayish  blue.  Length  19 
inches.  The  female  has  a  dark-brown  back;  head  and  neck  yellowish 
white,  spotted  with  black. 

A\'sf.  Under  a  bush  on  upland,  or  on  a  drv  knoll  in  a  marsh  ;  made  of 
weed-stems,  grass,  and  leaves,  —  sometimes  a  mere  depression  amid  dead 
leaves,  —  lined  with  down. 

Eggs,    7-12;  ivory  white;  average  size  2.20  X  1.50. 

This  species,  so  nearly  allied  to  the  European  Widgeon,  has 
not  been  found  in  the  old  continent ;  yet  it  retires  north  to 
breed,  inhabiting  in  summer  the  woody  districts  of  the  remote 
fur  countries  near  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  coasts  of  Hudson 
Bay  as  far  as  the  68th  degree  of  northern  latitude.  In  autumn 
and  winter  these  birds  are  common  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  many  wintering  in  North  and  South  Carolina  in  the 
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open  rivers  and  bays,  sometinics  considerably  inland.  Indeed, 
I  have  never  seen  them  anywiiere  so  numerous  as  in  the 
Neuse  River,  round  Newbern,  forty  miles  from  ihe  ocean, 
where,  in  company  with  the  Canvas-back  and  linftle-head, 
they  are  seen  constantly  in  February  and  March.  They  are 
also  numerous  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
winter  extend  their  migrations  as  far  as  St.  Domingo  and  other 
of  the  \\er,t  India  Islantls,  as  well  as  into  Cayc'iine  in  tlie  trop- 
ical parts  of  the  continent. 

The  Widgeon,  (jr  HaUlpate,  is  a  frequent  attendant  on  the 
Canvasd)ack,  antl  often  profits  by  this  association.  The  for- 
mer, not  being  commonly  in  the  habit  of  diving  for  subsistence, 
or  merely  from  caprice,  watches  the  motions  of  its  industrious 
neighbor,  and  as  soon  as  the  Canvas-back  ri^cs  with  the  favorite 
root  on  which  they  both  greedily  feed,  the  l!al(li)ate  snatches 
the  morsel  and  makes  off  with  his  booty.  These  birds  are 
always  very  aleit  and  lively,  feedini>;  arid  swimmuig  out  into 
the  ponds  and  rivers  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  but  are  extremely 
watchful,  sheltering  in  coves  and  behind  the  land,  and  on  the 
slightest  attempt  to  steal  upon  them,  immediately  row  cnit  into 
the  stream  beyond  gunshot,  and  then  only  take  to  wing  when 
much  disturbed.  In  Carolina  and  the  ^\'est  Indies  they  fre- 
quent the  rice-fields  in  Hocks,  and  in  AKartinico  are  said  to 
do  considerable  damage  to  the  crops.  When  thus  feeding  in 
company  they  have  a  sort  of  sentinel  on  the  watch.  At  times 
they  keep  in  covert  until  twilight,  and  are  then  tracetl  by  their 
low,  guttural,  and  peculiar  whistle,  or  '70/ino,  'w/iCiO,  as  well  as 
other  calls  ;  and  their  whistle  is  frecjuently  unitated  with  success 
to  entice  them  within  gunshot.  They  feed  much  in  the  win- 
ter upon  aquatic  vegetables,  cropping  the  pond-weed  as  well  as 
other  kinds  of  freshwater  plants  and  seeds,  and  sometimes 
dive  and  collect  the  roots  and  leaves  of  the  sea-wrack. 

Although  generally  distributed  throughout  North  America,  the 
Baklpate  rarely  appears  on  the  Atlantic  coast  excepting  in  winter, 
when  it  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Southern  States.  It  is  a 
'•tolerably  common  summer  resident"  of  Manitoba,  writes  Ernest 
Thompson,  and  the  bird  is  well  known  in  Ontario. 
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WIDGEON. 

AXAS    PEXF.r.OPE. 

Char.  Adult  male :  mantle  white,  marked  with  fine  lines  of  dark 
grav ;  shoulders  white,  followed  by  bar  of  black;  wing-patch  green; 
longer  wing-feathers  and  tail  dark  brown;  head  and  neck  chestnut,  shad- 
ing to  buflf  on  the  forehead  and  to  black  on  the  throat ;  breast  gray,  tinged 
with  rufous  and  shading  to  white  below,  which  extends  across  the  belly; 
sides  marked  with  fine  lines  of  dark  gray;  under  tail-coverts  black;  bill 
slate  blue,  tipped  with  black  ;  legs  and  feet  dusky  lead  color.  Soon  after 
the  mating  season  the  male  assumes  i)hnnage  similar  to  the  female. 
Female:  upper  parts  grayish  brown, —  the  feathers  with  paler  margins  ; 
under  parts  white,  the  breast  buflish  brown  ;  under  tail-coverts  barred 
with  brown  ;  wing-patch  grayish  brown.     Length  i8  inches. 

A'csL  Concealed  amid  rank  herbage  or  under  a  bush,  on  the  margin  of 
a  lake  ;  a  deep  bowl  made  of  sedges  and  lined  with  grass  and  down. 

E,i^i,^s.  7-12  (usually  about  10)  ;  rich  cream  color  or  buff;  average  size 
2.20  X  1.50. 

Though  generally  set  down  in  the  books  as  a  bird  of  the  Old 
World,  the  Widgeon  has  l)een  known  to  occur  on  this  western 
shore  of  the  Atlantic  much  too  often  to  be  omitted  from  the  pres- 
ent connection.  The  bird  breeds  on  Iceland,  and  probably  occurs 
regularly  in  Greenland,  though  in  small  numbers  ;  and  every  year 
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more  or  less  examples  are  seen  along  our  coast  from  Nova  Scoiia 
to  Virginia. 

The  nest  has  not  been  found  within  our  borders,  and  it  is  not 
pro1)able  that  any  nests  have  been  built  here.  The  breeding  area 
lies  north  of  the  yVrctic  Circle, 

The  Widgeon  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  best-known  of 
the  Ducks  that  migrate  through  the  Jiritish  Islands,  where  it  ap- 
l)ears  in  (locks  of  enormous  size,  covering  like  a  cloud  the  mud- 
tials  of  the  sea-shore  when  the  tide  is  out,  or  settling  upon  any 
large  sheet  of  inland  water  adjacent  to  the  sea;  for  these  birds 
feed  on  the  buds  and  seeds  of  aquatic  plants  as  well  as  on  marine 
insects  and  mollusks. 

The  call  of  the  male  Widgeon  is  a  shrill-whistled  ivhcc-yoii,  or 
tnee-ytt,  —  the  first  note  loud  and  prolonged.  The  female  utters  a 
low,  purring  note,  like  kir-r-r.  When  flushed,  both  male  and  female 
rise  in  silence. 

The  Widgeon  is  not  easily  shot.  It  is  extremely  shy  and  difficult 
to  approach,  and  its  flight  is  rapid. 
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BLACK    DUCK. 

DUSKY  DUCK.     DUSKY    .M.VLLARD. 

Anas  oi!sclr.\. 

Char.  General  plumage  blackisii  brown,  paler  on  uiulor  parts  ;  head 
and  neck  lighter;  wing-patch  greenish  purple,  bordered  with  black  ;  lining 
of  wings  white  ;  bill  greenish  yellow  ;  legs  red.    Length  about  23  inches. 

A'est.  On  the  ground  in  a  wet  meadow  or  marshy  border  of  lake  or 
stream,  — sometimes  under  a  bush  or  amid  rushes;  a  large  but  well-made 
structure  of  grass  and  weed-stems  lined  with  feathers. 

Eggs.    6-12  (usually  about  8)  ;  pale  buff  or  buftish  green  ;  2.40  X  1.70. 

This  species  seems  to  be  an  exclusive  inhabitant  of  America, 
being  met  with  from  Labrador  to  Florida,  but  is  not  found  in 
the  higher  boreal  regions  of  the  continent.  It  is  generally 
known  by  the  improper  name  of  the  '•  Black  Duck,"  though  it 
is  merely  dusky,  and  both  sexes,  nearly  alike  in  plumage,  liave 
a  great  resemblance  to  the  female  of  the  Common  Mallard.  It 
is  a  numerous  and  common  species  in  the  salt-marshes,  as  well 
as  freshwater  rivers  and  lakes.  It  is  only  partially  migratory, 
many  birds  often  wintering  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States, 
where  they  also  pass  the  summer  and  breed  from  the  Carolinas 
to  Labrador  in  retired  places  in  the  freshwater  marshes,  or  in 
the  sea  islands,  making  a  nest  of  rank  weeds. 

Many  of  these  birds  migrate  north  as  well  as  into  the  inte- 
rior at  the  approach  of  spring.  Their  principal  food  in  autumn 
and  winter  appears  to  consist  of  minute  shell-fish,  particularly 
those  univalves  which  are  so  abundant  in  the  salt-marshes. 
They  also  at  times  in  great  numbers  visit  the  sandy  beach  in 
quest  of  small  bivalves  and  other  shelly  moUusca,  and  occa- 
sionally feed  on  seeds  of  aquatic  and  bog  plants,  such  as  those 
of  the  Sckeiitzcria  ;  and,  as  usual,  swallow  gravel  with  the  rest  of 
their  fare.  They  roost  in  the  shallow  ponds  and  islands,  where 
many  are  caught  by  the  minx  and  fox,  and  are  extremely  shy 
during  the  day,  being  at  that  time  very  seldom  seen,  except 
when  surprised  in  their  retreats  or  alarmed  by  the  report  of  the 
gun,  when  they  often  rise  from  the  marsh  in  great  numbers  and 
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disperse  confusedly  in  every  direction.  In  calm  weather  they 
fly  hii,'h  ;  but  when  the  wind  blows  hard  they  proceed  within 
gunshot  over  the  salt  meadows,  and  may  then  be  brought 
down  in  great  numbers  by  the  concealed  gunner  as  they  pro- 
ceetl  over  their  usual  track.  Their  voice  or  quack  resembles 
that  of  the  common  Wild  I  )uck,  and  their  flesh  when  well  fed, 
notwithstanding  the  nature  of  their  food,  is  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  any  other  species. 

The  Black  Duck  is  found  throughout  this  Eastern  Province, 
north  to  Lal)ra(lor  and  the  Hudson  Day  region,  breeding  south  to 
'•  Illinois  and  New  Jersey"  (Chapman). 


Note.  —  The  Florida  Dvck  {Anas  fulvigiila)'\s  a  Southern 
race  of  the  Black  Duck,  though  it  has  been  given  specific  rank 
witliin  recent  years.  The  plumage  is  similar  to  that  of  obscuni, 
though /u/7'(<^u /a  is  varied  somewhat  witli  butf:  the  cheeks  and 
throat  plain  buff  ;  wing-patch  greenish  purple.  It  ranges  through 
the  Gulf  States  and  west  to  Kansas. 
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WOOD    DUCK. 

SUMMER    DUCK. 
AlX    >I'i>NS\. 

Char.  Upper  parts  dark  brown,  varied  with  l)lack;  head  and  crest 
metallic  careen  and  purple;  lines  of  white  above  and  hcliind  the  eyes; 
throat  white:  breast  chestnut,  with  spots  of  wliite;  under  parts  white, 
flanks  with  fine  waved  lines  of  black  ;  black  and  white  crescents  in  front 
of  shoulder  :  wings  glossed  with  purple  and  green,  and  tipped  with  white; 
bill  red,  black,  and  white  ;  legs  vcllow.  Female  mostly  grayish  brown, 
and  duller  than  the  male  ;  throat  and  patch  around  the  eye  white.  Length 
17  to  19  inches. 

A^t'sf.     In  a  hollow  tree  ;  made  of  twigs  and  grass  lined  with  down. 

Eggs.     S-14;  pale  buff  or  creamy  ;  average  size  2.10  X  1.60. 

This  most  beautiful  of  Ducks  seems  to  be  dressed  in  a 
studied  attire,  to  which  the  addition  of  a  flowing  crest  adds  a 
fiiiish  of  pecuHar  elegance  :  and  hence  Linnaeus  has  dignified 
the  species  with  the  title  of  spousa,  or  the  bride.  This  splen- 
did bird  is  peculiar  to  America,  but  extends  its  residence  from 
the  cold  regions  of  Hudson  Bay,  in  the  54th  parallel,  to  Mexico 
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and  the  Antilles.  Throughout  a  great  part  of  this  vast  space, 
or  at  least  as  far  south  as  I'lorida  and  the  Mississippi  Terri- 
tor)-,  the  Summer  Duck  is  known  to  breed.  In  the  interior  it 
is  also  found  in  the  State  of  Missouri  and  along  the  woody 
borders  and  still  streams  which  flow  into  most  of  the  (ireat 
Nonhwestem  Likes  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  Summer  Duck  — 
so  called  from  its  constant  residence  in  the  United  States  —  has 
indeed  but  little  predilection  for  the  sea-coast,  its  favorite 
haunts  l)eing  the  solitary,  deep,  and  still  waters,  ponds,  woody 
lakes,  and  the  mill-dams  in  the  interior,  making  its  nest  often 
in  decayed  and  hollow  trees  impending  over  the  water. 

Though  many  migrate  probably  to  the  shores  of  the  Mexi- 
can Gulf,  numbers  pass  the  winter  in  the  States  south  of  Vir- 
ginia. Early  in  February  they  are  seen  associated  by  pairs  on 
the  inundated  banks  of  the  Alabama,  and  are  frequent  at  the 
same  season  in  the  waters  of  West  Florida.  In  Pennsylvania 
they  usually  nest  late  in  April  or  early  in  May.  choosing  the 
hollow  of  some  broken  or  decayed  tree,  and  sometimes  even 
constructing  a  rude  nest  of  sticks  in  the  forks  of  branches. 
The  eggs  are  yellowish  white,  rather  less  than  those  of  the 
Domestic  Hen,  and  they  are  usually  covered  with  down,  prob- 
ably plucked  from  the  breast  of  the  parent.  The  same  tree  is 
sometimes  occupied  by  the  same  pair  for  several  successive 
years  in  the  breeding-season.  The  young,  when  hatched,  are 
carried  down  in  the  bill  of  the  female,  and  afterwards  con- 
ducted by  her  to  the  nearest  water.  To  these  places,  when 
once  selected,  if  not  disturbed,  they  sometimes  show  a  strong 
predilection,  and  are  not  easily  induced  to  forsake  the  prem- 
ises, however  invaded  by  noise  and  bustle,  \\hile  the  female 
is  sitting,  the  male  is  usually  perched  on  some  adjoining  limb 
of  the  same  tree,  keeping  watch  for  their  common  safety.  The 
species  is  scarcely  ever  gregarious ;  the  birds  are  only  seen  in 
pairs  or  by  families.  The  common  note  of  the  Drake  is  /tv/, 
ptrf ;  but  when  at  his  post  as  sentinel,  on  espying  danger,  he 
makes  a  sort  of  crowing  noise,  like  Wioo  eck,  ''Iwo  eck. 

The  food  of  ^he  Wood  Duck  consists  principally  of  acoms, 
the  seeds  of  aquatic  plants,  such  as  those  of  the  wild  oat,  etc., 
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and  insects  which  dwell  in  or  near  waters  ;  and  I  have  seen 
a  fine  male  whose  stomach  was  wholly  filled  with  a  mass  of  the 
smali  colcoptera,  called  Donatias,  which  are  seen  so  nimbly 
flying  over  or  resting  on  the  leaves  of  the  pond-lily.  These 
birds  are  therefore  very  alert  in  quest  of  their  prey,  or  they 
never  could  capture  these  wary  inscis.  They  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  markets  of  the  I'Jastern  and  Middle  States,  and 
are  justly  esteemed  as  food. 

Wootl  I>uck.s  have  sometimes  been  tamed,  and  soon  be- 
come familiar.  They  have  even  been  so  far  domesticated 
as  to  ran  about  at  large  in  the  barn-yard  like  ordinary  fowls. 
In  France  they  have  also  been  acclimated  and  tame<l,  and 
have  bred  in  this  condition. 

The  Wood  Duck  breeds  from  Florida  to  the  lower  fur  countries, 
—  latitude  (jo^  beini;  the  probable  limit  of  its  northern  ranc;e.  —  and 
winters  in  the  Southern  States  and  southward.  It  is  commoD  in 
New  England,  and  rare  in  Manitoba. 


blue-wixgf:d  teal. 

Ax.\S    DISCORS. 

ChaE-  Back  mottled  reddish  brown,  black,  and  buff ;  forehead,  crown, 
and  throat  dark  lead  color ;  cheeks  with  tinge  of  lavender  and  a  white, 
crescentic  patch  between  the  eyes  and  bill;  shoulders  sky  blue:  wing- 
patch  green,  bordered  with  white  ;  under  parts  pale  reddish  buff,  more  or 
less  spotted  with  dusky ;  bill  black  ;  legs  yellowish.  The  female  is  mot- 
tled doll  brown  and  buff,  and  has  an  indistinct  patch  on  the  cheeks. 
Length  about  15 '»  inches. 

A'ist.  -Amid  a  tuft  of  rank  grass,  usually  in  a  wet  meadow  on  the 
marshy  maxgm  of  a  pond  ;  made  of  grass  and  weed-stems  and  lined  with 
feathers- 

E^:^s.  6-12  ;  pale  buffer  ivory  white,  sometimes  with  a  tinge  •■{  green 
when  fresh;  average  size  1.85  X  1-30. 

The  Blue-winged  Teal,  according  to  the  season,  inhabits 
every  part  of  the  American  continent,  from  the  plains  of  the 
Saskatchewan  and  the  5Sth  parallel  to  Guiana  and  the  West 
Indies.     The  breeding-place  of  these  birds  is,  however,  to  the 
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north  and  west ;  they  are  particularly  abundant  as  eariy  as 
August  in  the  'I'erritory  of  Mit  higan,  and  Mr.  Say  observed 
them  there  on  the  7th  of  June,  so  that  they  probably  breed  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  (ireat  Lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  well  as  in 
the  remote  interior  of  the  Canadian  fur  countries. 

These  Teal  arrive  in  this  vicinity  and  other  parts  of  Massa- 
chusetts near  to  the  sea-toast  early  in  September,  and  accord- 
ing to  \\'ils(jn  are  seen  soon  after  on  tiie  mutldy  shores  of  the 
l)elaware,  where  they  are  often  observed  basking  or  hiding  in 
crowded  companies  close  to  the  edge  of  tlie  water,  where  tiiey 
(an  only  be  approached  under  cover.  They  lly  ()ut  with  rapid- 
ity, and  when  they  alight,  drop  ilown  suddenly  among  the 
reeds  in  the  manner  of  the  Snii)e  or  Woodcock.  As  the  first 
frosts  come  on,  they  proceeil  to  the  south,  and  then  abound  in 
the  inundated  rice-fields  of  the  Southern  Slates,  where  great 
numbers  are  taken  in  traps  placed  on  the  small  tlry  eminences 
that  here  and  there  rise  above  the  water,  \.o  which  they  are 
decoyed  with  rice  ;  and  by  the  common  contrivance  called  a 
Figure  4,  they  are  taken  alive  in  box-traps.  In  the  month 
of  April  they  pass  through  Pennsylvania  on  their  way  to  the 
North,  but  make  little  stay  at  that  season  ;  they  are  seen  also 
in  the  spring  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  spread  themselves 
widely  to  breed  throughout  a  great  extent  of  the  western  and 
northern  wilderness. 

Though  often  contiguous  to  the  sea,  these  birds  have  no  pre- 
dilection for  visiting  the  shores,  feeding  chietly  on  vegetables 
and  insects,  and  particularly  on  the  wild  rice  which  abounds  i'l 
the  Northwestern  lal:es  and  sluggish  streams.  They  are  much 
esteemed  as  game,  and  commonly  become  very  fat.  Their 
note,  which  is  somewhat  like  a  diminutive  cjuack,  is  uttered 
low  and  rather  rapidly. 

The  Blue-winged  Teal  is  uncommon  in  New  Faigland  and  the 
Provinces,  and  we  must  go  to  the  rc<;ion  bordering  the  Mississippi 
valley  to  i'md  it  in  abundance.  It  breeds  from  the  northern  tier  of 
States  northward,  and  winters  in  the  Southern  States,  the  West 
Indies,  and  Central  America. 
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GRKKN-WINdHI)   TKAL. 
Anas  cAk(  »i.i\i;n"sis. 

Char.  Upper  parts  and  flanks  dark  gray  and  white  in  fine  waved 
lines;  head  and  neck  clK>tnut,  with  a  broid  urccn  baiul  on  the  >ides ; 
wing-patch  rich  green  and  black,  bordered  with  buff  and  white;  a  white 
crescentic  patch  in  front  of  the  shoulder  ;  under  parts  white,  the  breast 
spotted;  bill  black  ;  legs  leade'.i  gray.  The  female  is  duller  in  f;eneral 
color,  and  has  fewer  and  less  conspicuous  markings.  Length  about  14 
inches. 

-\'.-/.  Amid  a  tuft  of  grass.  —  made  of  grass  and  weed-stems  and  lined 
with  feathers. 

^^;'j.  6-12  ;  pale  buflT  or  ivory  white,  tinged  with  green  when  fresh; 
1.80  X  1.30. 

The  Green-winged  Teal,  as  a  species,  is  common  to  the 
northern  and  temperate  parts  of  both  continents.  The  .Amer- 
ican bird  appears  to  be  a  permanent  ami  distinct  variety. 
There  is,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  however,  in  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Museum  a  specimen  from  the  fur  countries  agreeing 
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in  all  respects  with  the  European  species.  Our  variety  is 
abundant  to  the  extremity  of  the  continent,  both  in  the  woody 
and  barren  districts  of  the  remote  fur  countries  of  Hudson 
T?ay.  It  is  also  plentiful  about  Severn  River,  in  the  woods 
and  plains  near  fresh  waters,  where  it  breeds,  the  young  being 
about  six  or  seven  at  a  hatch.  It  feeds  much  upon  fresh- 
water insects,  seeds,  and  aquatic  plants,  and  when  fat  is  deli- 
cate food.  Ir  the  autumn  and  winter  it  is  very  common 
throughout  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  both  in  the  inte- 
rior and  contiguous  to  the  sea-coast.  In  the  course  of  the 
winter  it  retires  as  far  south  as  Jamaica,  and  is  probably 
common  also  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mexican  (iulf.  It  fre- 
(juents  ponds,  marshes,  the  reedy  shores  of  creeks  and  rivers, 
and  in  winter  is  very  abundant  in  the  rice-plant.itions  of  the 
South.  The  birds  usually  fly  in  small  parties,  feeding  in^/AVy 
by  night,  associating  with  the  Mallard,  and  are  commonly 
decoyed  by  its  call. 

The  Teal  is  found  in  the  North  of  P'urope  as  far  as  Green- 
land and  Iceland,  and  it  also  inhabits  the  borders  of  the  Cas- 
pian to  the  south.  In  France  and  England  it  is  said  to  breed. 
It  is  commonly  seen  on  the  po(jls,  in  close  companies  of 
ten  or  twelve  together,  frequenting  the  rivers  and  unfrozen 
springs  in  v  '-.ter,  \vhere  it  subsists  on  aquatic  plants.  It  flies 
very  swiftly,  and  utters  a  sort  of  whistling  cry.  It  breeds 
in  the  fens,  continuing  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe 
the  whole  year.  It  conce  Is  its  nest  among  the  bulrushes, 
constructing  it  of  their  stalks  and  lining  it  with  feathers  ;  it 
rests  also  sometimes  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  as  to  rise 
and  fall  with  the  flood.  The  female  takes  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  incubation ;  the  males  at  this  time  seeming  to  leave 
them  and  associate  by  themselves  in  companies.  The  Amer- 
ican Teals  in  the  autumn,  which  visit  this  c^uarter,  are  also  for 
the  most  part  young  birds  and  females,  the  males  pursuing  a 
different  route  apart  from  the  rest,  and  are  rarely  seen  here 
until  their  return  in  the  spring. 

The  Green-winged  Teal  is  alxmdant  in  Manitoba  and  the  sur- 
rounding region  during  the  migrations,  and  numbers  nest  as  far 
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south  as  Lake  Winnipeg.  It  is  numerous  also  westward  to  the 
Pacific  slope,  breeding  in  the  mountain  region  of  Oregon,  and 
northward  to  Alaska.  In  the  East  it  is  quite  common  during  the 
migrations,  though  perhaps  more  numerous  in  the  interior  than 
on  the  lakes  and  streams  adjacent  to  the  coast,  a:  d  breeding 
chiefly  in  the  Hudson  Bay  region  north  of  latitude  50  degrees. 
Being  a  strictly  freshwater  bird,  it  is  rarely  found  along  the 
sea-shore,  though  I  have  met  with  stragglers  occasionally  near 
the  mouths  of  streams  which  empty  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

I  cannot  indorse  Xuttall's  statement  that  the  males  are  rarely 
seen  in  the  autumn  in  this  region,  though  they  do  usually  appear 
in  small  flocks,  ana  separated  from  the  females. 

This  species  ranges  in  winter  from  "  Kansas  and  Virginia  south- 
ward to  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America"  (Chapman). 


■^OTE.  —  A  few  examples  of  the  Cinnamon  Teal  (A //as  cyau- 
optcrd)  have  wandered  from  the  Pacific  slope  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  and  to  Manitoba.  Another  straggler  of  this  group  — 
the  European  Teal  {Anas  crecca) — has  been  taken  on  the 
Atlantic  coast. 
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AMERICAN    EIDER. 

COMM(X\    EIDER,     SEA    DUCK. 
SOM.VIKRIA    DRKSSERI. 

CiiAR.  Back,  cheeks,  and  wing-coverts  white  ;  to])  of  head,  wings,  tail, 
and  belly  l)lack  ;  patch  of  sea-green  on  sides  of  neck;  breast  rosy  buff ; 
bill  ol  greenish  color,  and  with  long  wedges  of  feathers  extending  from 
the  forehead  and  cheeks  towards  the  nostrils ;  legs  dull  green.  The  female 
is  nearly  uniform  dull  brown,  mottled  with  paler  on  the  breast ;  belly  dull 
white.     Length  about  25  inches. 

yVi'.fA  Generally  on  a  flat  and  grassy  ocean  island,  often  on  a  bluff  on 
the  coast,  —  sometimes  on  a  heath-covered  moorland;  a  substantial 
structure  of  coarse  marine  herbage  thickly  lined  with  down. 

A'j,;Vj'.     4-10;  color  varies  from  pale  olive  but!  to  bluish  gray;  2.93  X 
2.00. 

The  Eider  Duck,  remarkable  for  the  softness  of  its  valuable 
down,  seems  thus  purposely  provided  by  Nature  with  a  clothing 
suited  to  the  inclement  regions  in  which  it  generally  dwells. 
Living  mostly  out  at  sea.  it  is  thus  enabled  to  endure  the  sever- 
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ity  of  the  glacial  regions,  for  which  it  has  such  a  predilection. 
The  older  birds  are  indeed  only  partially  migratory,  moving  no 
farther  southward  in  winter  than  to  permanent  o])en  water.  'l"he 
presence  of  these  birds,  with  a  few  others  of  like  habits  and 
hardihood,  contributes  to  give  an  air  of  animation  to  the  bleak 
and  dreary  coasts  of  Greenland  and  Spitsbergen.  They  are  found 
throughout  Arctic  America,  and  in  severe  winters  sometimes 
wander  as  far  south  to  sea  as  the  cai)es  of  the  Delaware.  In  the 
depth  of  winter,  or  from  November  to  the  middle  of  February, 
the  old  birds  are  also  usually  seen  in  small  numbers  towards  the 
extremities  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  along  the  coast  of  Maine. 
A  few  pairs  even  have  been  known  to  breed  on  some  rocky 
islands  beyond  Portland.  Mr.  Audubon  found  several  nesting 
on  the  isle  of  (irand  Menan,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  ;  but  on  the 
bleak  and  wintry  coast  of  Labrador  they  were  seen  by  him  in 
abundance,  nesting  and  laying  from  April  to  the  last  of  May. 
The  nest  was  usually  placed  under  the  shelter  of  a  low  pros- 
trate branched  and  dwarf  fir  (probably  Pinus  Banksiana), 
and  sometimes  several  are  made  under  the  same  bush  within  a 
foot  or  two  of  each  other.  The  groundwork  of  the  nest,  as 
usual,  was  sea-weeds  and  moss,  but  the  down  of  the  female 
parent  is  only  added  when  all  the  eggs  are  laid.  The  Duck, 
now  acquiring  an  attachment  for  her  eggs,  was  at  this  time 
easily  approached,  her  llight  being  even  and  rather  slow.  As 
soon  as  the  task  of  incubation  has  commenced,  the  males  leave 
the  land,  and  associate  together  in  large  flocks  out  at  sea,  in 
July  begin  to  moult,  and  in  August  become  so  bare  as  to  be 
scarcely  able  to  rise  out  of  the  water. 

As  soon  as  the  yoimg  are  hatched  they  are  led  to  the  water 
by  their  attentive  parent,  antl  there  remain,  excepting  in  the 
night  and  in  tempestuous  weather.  Their  greatest  enemy, 
besides  man,  is  the  Saddle-back  fiull  {Larits  /nariiius)  ;  they, 
however,  elude  his  pursuit  by  diving,  at  which  both  old  and 
young  are  very  expert.  The  down,  though  so  valuable,  is 
neglected  in  Labrador.  It  is  so  liglit  and  elastic  that  two  or 
three  pounds  of  it,  pressed  into  a  ball  that  may  be  held  in  the 
hand,  will  swell  out  to  such  an  extent  as  to  fill  and  distend  the 
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foot-covering  of  a  large  bed.  The  best  kind,  termed  live 
down,  is  that  which  the  l^ider  plucks  to  line  the  nest ;  the 
down  taken  from  the  dead  bird  is  greatly  inferior,  and  it  is 
rare  that  so  valuable  a  bird  is  now  killed  for  the  jnirpose.  To 
augment  the  cjuantity  of  down  from  the  same  bird,  the  eggs, 
wiiich  are  vp*--.  palatable,  are  taken,  and  the  female  again  strips 
iicrsclf  to  cover  the  second  and  smaller  hatch.  If  the  nest  be 
a  second  time  plunderetl,  as  the  female  can  furnish  no  addi- 
tional lining,  the  male  now  lends  his  aid  ai  '  strijjs  the  cov- 
eted down  from  his  breast,  which  is  well  kiioAU  by  ils  paler 
color.  The  last  laying,  of  only  two  or  three  eggs,  is  always 
left,  to  kindle  the  parents'  hoj^es  of  i)rogeny  ;  for  if  this  be  taken 
they  will  abandon  the  place,  but  thus  indulged,  they  continue  to 
return  the  following  year,  accompanied  by  their  young.  The 
most  bouthern  breeding-place  of  this  species  in  iuirope  is  the 
Feme  Isles,  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland  ;  and  voyagers 
who  have  ventured  to  the  dreary  extremity  of  Arctic  Iuiroj)e, 
hear,  in  summer,  from  the  caverns  and  rocks  of  the  final  cape, 
the  dee])  moan  of  the  complaining  I'.ider.  In  Norway  and 
Iceland  the  F.ider  districts  are  considered  as  valuable  projierty, 
carefully  preserved,  and  transmitted  by  inheritance.  There 
are  spots  that  contain  many  hundreds  of  these  nests  ;  and  the 
Icelanders  arc  at  the  utmost  pains  to  invite  the  Eiders  each 
into  his  own  estate  ;  and  when  they  perceive  that  they  begin 
to  frequent  some  of  the  islets  which  maintain  herds,  they  soon 
remove  the  cattle  and  dogs  to  the  mainland,  to  procure  the 
Eiders  an  undisturbed  retreat;  and  to  accommodate  them, 
sometimes  cut  out  holes  in  rows  on  the  smooth,  sloping  banks, 
of  which,  to  save  themselves  trouble,  they  willing])-  take  jios- 
session  and  form  their  nests.  These  ])eople  ha\e  e\en  made 
many  small  islands  for  this  purpose  by  disjoining  promontories 
from  the  continent.  It  is  in  these  retreats  of  peace  and  soli- 
tude that  the  Eiders  love  to  settle  ;  though  they  are  not 
averse  to  nestle  near  habitations  if  they  experience  no  moles- 
tation. *'  A  jierson,"  says  Horrebow,  "  as  I  myself  have  wit- 
nessed, may  walk  among  these  birds  while  they  are  sitting,  and 
not  scare  them ;  he  may  even  take  the  eggs,  and  yet  they  will 
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renew  their  laying  as  often  as  three  times."  According  to  the 
relation  of  Sir  (ieorge  Mackenzie,  on  the  8th  of  June,  at  Vidoe, 
the  Eider  Uucks,  at  all  other  times  of  the  year  perfectly  wild, 
had  now  assembled  in  great  numbers  to  nestle.  The  boat  by 
which  the  party  approached  the  shore  passed  through  multi- 
tudes of  these  beautiful  fowls,  which  scarcely  gave  themselves 
the  trouble  to  go  out  of  the  way.  "  IJctween  the  landing-jjlace 
and  the  gtnernor's  house  the  ground  was  strewed  with  them, 
and  it  re([uired  some  caution  to  avoid  treading  on  the  nests. 
The  drakes  were  walking  about  uttering  a  si)und  very  like  the 
cooing  of  i  )ovrs.  and  were  e\en  more  familiar  than  the  common 
I)omestic  Ducks.  All  round  the  house,  tju  the  garden  wall,  on 
the  rtjofs,  and  e\en  in  the  inside  of  the  houses  and  in  the 
chapel  were  numbers  of  Ducks  sitting  on  their  nests,  .Such  as 
had  not  been  long  on  the  nest  generally  left  it  on  being 
approached  ;  but  those  that  had  more  than  one  or  two  eggs 
sat  perfectly  quiet,  suffering  us  to  touch  them,  and  sometimes 
making  a  gentle  use  of  their  bills  to  remove  our  hands.  When 
a  drake  happens  to  be  near  his  mate,  he  is  extremely  agitated 
when  any  one  approaches  her.  He  passes  and  repasses  be- 
tween her  and  the  object  of  his  suspicion,  raising  his  head  and 
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One  female,  during  the  whole  time  of  laying,  generally  gives 
half  a  pound  of  neat  down,  and  double  that  ([uantity  before 
cleansing.  According  to  Troil,  in  the  year  i  750  the  Iceland 
Company  sold  as  much  of  this  article  as  amounted  to  ^^S5o 
sterling,  besides  deducting  what  was  sent  directly  to  (lluckstad. 

.\t  the  time  of  pairing,  according  to  Ihunnich  and  Skiolde- 
brand,  the  male  is  heard  continually  calling  out  with  a  raucous 
and  moaning  voice  'ha  /w,  'ha  ho  :  but  the  cry  of  the  female 
resembles  that  of  the  Common  1  )u('k.  At  this  exciting  period 
the  males,  more  numerous  than  their  mates,  have  sharj)  con- 
tests with  each  other,  and  the  vanquished  and  superannualed 
are  afterwards  seen  wandering  about  at  sea  in  much  milder 
climates  than  the  rest  of  their  fraternity.  Uoth  birds  labor  in 
concert  while  forming  the  nest,  and  though  the  male  gi\es  no 
assistance  in  hatching,  during  the  period  of  laying  he  keeps 
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strict  watch  in  the  vicinity,  giving  notice  of  any  danger  as  soon 
as  it  appears.  The  Ravens,  it  seems,  no  less  than  the  (lulls, 
are  the  enemies  of  this  valuable  bird,  often  sucking  the  eggs 
and  killmg  the  young;  tiie  female  therefore  hastens  to  convey 
her  brood  to  the  sea,  sometimes  even  carrying  them  on  her 
back  to  the  element  in  which  they  are  thenceforth  destined  to 
live.  The  male  now  also  leaves  her,  and  neither  of  them 
returns  more  that  season  permanently  to  the  land.  Several 
hatches  associate  together  at  sea  and  form  flocks  of  twenty  or 
thirty,  attended  by  the  females,  who  lead  them,  and  are  seen 
continually  splashing  the  water,  to  raise  with  the  mud  and  sed- 
iment, the  insects  and  small  shell-fish  for  such  of  the  young  as 
are  too  weak  to  dive  for  themselves. 

The  luder  dives  deep  after  fry,  and  feeds  upon  small 
shell-fish,  mussels,  and  univalves,  and  sometimes  on  the  sea- 
urchin  {Echinus)  and  various  kinds  of  marine  insects  and  sea- 
weeds, and  in  summer  mostly  on  the  soft  moUusca  so  abund- 
ant in  the  Arctic  and  hyperboreal  seas.  Its  flesh  is  dark  and 
fishy,  though  sufficiently  tender,  and  that  of  the  young  and  the 
female  may  be  considered  good.  It  is  commonly  eaten  by  the 
Greenlanders,  and  its  skin  is  esteemed  as  an  excellent  inner 
garment.  Prepared  with  the  feathers  left  on,  it  also  forms  an 
article  of  commerce  with  the  North,  and  particularly  with  the 
Chinese.  Fitted  purposely  for  inhabiting  the  coldest  climates 
and  the  sea,  the  luder  does  not  long  survive  in  temperate  re- 
gions, and  all  attempts  to  domesticate  it  have  consequently 
failed. 

In  the  breeding-season,  in  Norway,  some  of  the  male  liiders 
are  seen  roaming  about  unpaired,  either  superannuated  or  un- 
able to  keep  possession  of  the  females.  Mr.  Audubon  remarks 
that  the  Sea  Ducks  (Miders,  .Surf  Duck,  \'elvet,  and  Scoter) 
moult  in  July,  antl  by  the  loth  of  August  are  so  naked  of 
feathers,  and  even  destitute  of  quills,  as  to  be  unable  to  rise 
either  from  the  water  or  the  ground.  At  this  juncture,  in  the 
Bay  of  Inmdy,  the  Indians  in  large  companies  assemble  in 
their  canoes  at  the  entrances  of  the  bays  frequented  by  these 
birds,  and  dividing  themselves  on  either  side  of  the  headland, 
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fire  blank  charges  and  hooting  and  yelhng  as  loud  as  pos- 
sible, drive  the  terrified  birds  into  the  cove  at  high-title, 
where  the  natives  remain  until  the  ebb.  The  Ducks  are  then 
left  grounded  on  the  naked  coast,  and  are  thus  easily  de- 
spatched with  clubs. 

This  Eider  formerly  nested  on  the  islands  in  the  Hay  of  Fundy, 
but  in  recent  years  has  not  been  known  to  breed  to  the  soutliward 
of  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  though  it  docs  not  range  north  of  Labrador 
During  the  winter  months  it  is  found  in  the  (iuU"  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  along  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  as  Delaware.  Examples  are 
seen  occasionally  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

.Mr.  Thomas  A.  Jaggar.  who  visited  Labrador  in  1S90,  told  me 
that  he  found  a  number  of  the  nests  of  this  species,  and  that  they 
invariably  contained  four  eggs. 


NORTHERN    EIDER. 

SOMATKKIA    MOLLISSIMA    HCJREALIS. 

Ch,\r. — Almost  similar    in  coloration  to  S.  (frisser/,  but  differing  in 
the  shape  of  the  wedge-like  characters  of  the  bill. 
A'est  ami  E^i^i^'s.     Similar  to  (/nvj-evv. 

The  birds  found  breeding  in  Greenland  were  formerly  supposed 
to  be  of  the  European  race.  —  typical  inollissima  j  but  within  a 
few  years  it  has  been  discovered  that  tiiere  was  sufficient  differ- 
ence to  warrant  a  separation,  there  being  a  slight  distinction  in  the 
coloration  and  in  the  shape  of  the  bill. 

In  habits  these  Greenland  birds  do  not  differ  from  their  more 
southern  allies.  .Mr.  Hagerup  states  that  large  numbers  winter 
near  the  open  water  in  South  Greenland,  arriving  there  chiefly  from 
the  northward.     Tliey  winter  south  to  .^Lassachusetts. 


KlNt;    EIDER. 

S(  )M A  rr.RIA    SFFXTAHILIS. 

Char.  Top  t)f  head  pearl  gray,  shading  to  deeper  on  the  nape;  a 
black  line  bordering  tiie  base  of  the  bill,  which  is  formed  like  a  sliieid; 
cheeks  white,  with  i)atches  of  green;  neck,  upper  back,  and  shoulders 
white  ;  lower  back  black  ;  wings  and  tail  dark  br(jwn  ;  two  lines  of  black 
from  the  chin  form  a   chevron  on  the  throat  ;  breast  white,  tinged   with 
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InifT;  bill  and  Icj^s  orange.  The  female  has  the  entire  plumage  of  two 
shades  of  hrowii,  the  centre  uf  the  feathers  dark  brown,  and  the  edges 
rufous.     Ix'ngth  2.^  inches. 

A'ts/.     ( )n  an  (jcean  island  or  sca-si  le  cliff,  sometimes  on  a  dry  hillside, 

—  usually  a  depression  in  the  soil  thickly  lined  with  down  ;  often  a  high 
structure  of  twigs  and  moss. 

L\\i,'s.  6-10  (usually  6);  green  of  various  shades,  with  more  or  less 
tinge  of  buff;  2.60  X   i.yo. 

This  species  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  glacial  regions,  living 
generally  out  at  sea,  and  feeding,  independently  of  the  land, 
chielly  ii])on  the  molliisca  wiiich  al)oiind  in  the  Arctic  Sea. 
it  is  never  seen  in  fresh  waters,  antl  only  resorts  to  land 
for  the  indispensable  purposes  of  re])roduction.  iJeing  well 
I)rovided  with  a  thick  and  d(jwny  robe,  it  is  litUe  inclined 
to  change  its  situati(jn,  however  rigorous  the  climate  :  an<l  as 
the  frost  invades  its  resorts,  it  continually  recedes  farther  (Hit 
to  sea.  and  dwells  securely  amidst  eternal  barriers  of  ice  and 
all  the  horrors  of  an  Arctic  winter,  'i'he  King  Duck,  still 
more  sedentary  than  the  iiider,  is  seldom  seen  beyond  the 
59th  ])arallel,  except  in  the  dei)th  of  winter,  when,  according 
to  Audubon,  it  is  observetl  off  the  coast  of  Halifax  in  Nova 
Scotia,  Newfoundland,  etc..  and  a  few  have  been  obtained  off 
lioston.  and  at  Mastport  in  Maine.  These  birds  abound  in 
Cireenland  and  Spit/.bergen.  and  \isit  and  sometimes  breed  in 
the  Orkneys  and  other  of  the  remote  Scottish  isles.  A  few  are 
also  occasionally  seen  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  and  in  1  )en- 
mark.  They  breed  sometimes  in  the  crevices  of  rocks  impend- 
ing over  the  sea.  making  a  nest  of  sticks  and  moss,  lined  with 
down   from  the   breast. 

The  tlesh  is  said  to  be  ])alatable,  tiie  gibbous  part  of  the  bill 
being  accounted  a  delicacy;  and  the  down  collected  by  the 
Cireenlanders  is  esteemed  of  equal  value  with  that  of  the 
Common    Iliders. 

TI1C  King  Kidor  breeds  in  high  latitudes.  —  north  of  latitude  73^. 

—  but  a  few  pairs  nest  on  the  Labrador  coast,  and  .Mr.  Boardman 
savs  that  nests  have  been  found  in  the  Bay  of  f\mdy. 

In  winter  these  birds  are  found  in  South  (ireenland  and  along 
the  coast  of  New  Jersey  (sparinglyj,  and  occasionally  on  the  (jreat 
Lakes. 
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SURF   DUCK. 


SURF  sco'ii:r. 

PATCH-ni:AD.      HORSi:-HKAI)   COOT. 

skunk.-iii:ad. 


OlDlMIA    ri-.RSl'U  ii.i.vrA. 

Char.  Male:  general  colnr  dtt.])  black  above,  paler  below  ;  a  white 
patch  on  the  forehead  and  on  the  nape  ;  bill  nnxtly  orange  red,  with  a 
patch  of  black  near  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible,  bordered  bv  orange 
and  pale  blue;  lower  mandible  i)inki<h  ;  legs  and  toes  orange,  webs  dull 
green,  claws  black.  Female  :  ui)pcr  parts  duskv  or  sooty  brown  ;  under 
parts  grayish;  bill  dusky;  legs  and  feet  dull  buff.  Length  about  u; 
inches. 

AV.-7.  On  the  ntargin  of  a  lake  or  sluggish  stream,  concealed  amid  a 
tussock  of  raid<  herbage  or  beneath  a  low  branch,  — made  of  coarse  weed- 
stems  and  lined  with  down. 

Eggs.     S-S;  pale  buff  or  ivory  white;  2.40  X  1.65. 

This  species  of  Sea  Duck,  with  other  dark  kinds  here  com- 
monly called  Coots,  may  be  properly  considered  as  an  Amer- 
ican species,  its  visits  in  the  Orkneys  and  European  seas 
being  merely  .iccidental.     It  breeds  on  the  Arctic  coasts,  and 
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extends  its  residence  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  continent, 
having  been  seen  at  Xootka  Soup  •  '))'  Captain  C\)ok. 

During  summer  these  Ducks  .  -l  i-rincij)ally  in  the  sea; 
they  also  commonly  frequent  shallow  bars  and  surf-lashed 
shores  an<i  bays  in  quest  of  various  kinds  of  small  shell-fish, 
for  which  while  on  our  coast  they  are  almost  perpetually  div- 
ing. They  begin  to  migrate  southwaril  from  their  northern 
resorts  in  comi)any  with  the  Long- Tailed  Ducks,  at  which 
pericnl  the  flocks  halt  both  on  the  shores  of  Huilson  Bay  and 
on  the  lakes  of  the  interior  as  long  as  they  remain  open, 
feeding  on  tender  shelly  mollusca. 

The  Surf  Duck,  or  Sea  Coot,  breeds  also  along  the  shores  of 
Hudson  liay  and  in  Labrador,  and  is  said  to  make  a  nest  of 
grass,  lining  it  with  down  or  feathers,  and  lays  from  four  to 
six  while  eggs,  which  are  hatched  in  the  month  of  July.  It 
selects  the  borders  of  freshwater  ponds  for  its  eyries,  on 
which  the  young  are  fed,  and  protected  until  they  are  nearly 
readv  to  flv.  Although  these  birds  extend  their  migrations  to 
the  coast  of  Florida,  they  often  continue  along  all  the  shores 
and  open  bays  of  the  Union  throughout  the  winter  ;  or  at  least 
parties  go  and  come  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period. 
Karly  in  >Liy,  or  the  close  of  .\\m],  they  are  again  seen  bend- 
ing their  course  towards  the  North.  They  are  shy  birds  to 
approach,  but  can  be  decoyed  by  imitative  wooden  ducks  of 
the  same  general  appearance.  Their  flesh,  however,  remark- 
ably red  and  dark  when  cooked,  is  very  fishy,  ami  has  but  lit- 
tle to  recommend  it ;  the  young  birds  are  somewhat  sujierior 
in  flavor,  but  the  whole  are  of  little  conseiiuence  as  game, 
though  often  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring 
coasts. 

The  Surf  Scoter  breeds  reeuiarlv  throui^diout  Labrador  and  in  the 
Hudson  Bay  and  Great  Slave  Lake  rcijions.  It  is  common  on  tlie 
Atlantic  coast  and  in  Manitoba  while  migrating,  and  winters  from 
Massachusetts  to  the  Carolinas  and  tlie  lower  vallev  of  tl.e  Ohio. 
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BL.\CR  .^COTER. 


BLACK  COOT. 


.\MKRICAN    SCOTKR. 

liUT'lKK-niLLKl)  CUOT. 
SEA    COOT. 

OlDK.MIA     AMI-.KICANA. 

Char.  Male:  general  plumage  black,  the  under  parts  «omewhat 
browTtbh;  b:!]  black,  with  large  patch  i>f  orange  or  vellow  on  upper 
mamliMe;  3egs  and  feet  black.  I.eiigtli  about  20  inches.  Female: 
smaller  than  the  male  ;  plumage  dusky  I)r<)\vii,  more  or  less  mixed  with 
white  on  onder  parts. 

A'//.  On  a  sea-side  cliff  or  moorland  bluff  near  a  lake.  —  made  of 
coarse  herbage  and  lined  with  down. 

£^,^i.    6-10;  buff  of  various  shades  ;  2.55  X   i.So. 

This  species,  probably  (onfoundcd  with  the  Common  Scoter, 
is  said  to  inhabit  the  shores  of  Hudson  Hay,  breeding  In-tueen 
the  50th  and  60th  parallels,  but  does  not  aj^pear  to  freqtient 
the  interi'^r.  It  lives  and  feeds  principally  at  sea.  and  its  tlesh 
is  rank  and  oily.  The  American  Scoters  visit  the  coasts  and 
bays  of  Massachusetts  and  New  \'()rk  in  considerable  numbers, 
associating  with  the  Surf,  Velvet,  Mider,  and  other  .Sea  I)ucks, 
and  are  brought  occasionally  to  Ik)st(^n  market  about  the  first 
week  in  November.  While  here  they  appear  to  feed  princi- 
pally on  shell-fish,  particularly  mussels,  and  the  flesh  of  the 
yotmg  is  tolerably  palatable. 

The  American  Scoter  is  not  so  strictly  a  sea-bird  as  Nuttall  sup- 
posed, for  thouiih  common  on  the  coast  it  is  foimd  also  on  all  the 
larger  inland  waters.  In  the  .\.  O.  U.  "  Ctic!  k  List "  this  bird's 
distribution  is  2"iven  .is  ffdlows :  ••  Coasts  and  lar^'er  inland  wau-rs 
of  nonhem  North  America :  breeds  in  Labrador  anri  tiie  northern 
interior:  somh  in  winter  to  Xew  Jersey,  the  Great  Lakes,  Colorado. 
and  Califomjo." 

In  OicroVr.  187.S.  I  shot  a  male  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
Restizouch't  river,  in  the  center  of  Xew  Brunswick. 

In.  habits  lhi»  species  does  not  ditier  materially  from  its  allies. 
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WHITE-WINGED   SCOTER. 

WHITE-WINGEU  COOT.     SEA  COOT.     VELVET  SCOTER. 
OlDEMIA    DEGLANDl. 

Char.  Male  :  black,  with  a  broad  band  of  white  on  the  wings,  and  a 
small  i)atch  of  white  under  the  eyes  ;  knob  on  bill  black,  rest  of  bill  and 
legs  oranne.  Kcinale  :  sooty  brown,  i)alcr  below;  head  more  or  less 
varied  with  white  ;  wing-patch  white ;  bill  and  legs  blackish.  Length 
20  to  23  inches. 

AVj/.  C)n  the  bank  of  a  lake  or  sluggish  stream,  conce.Vied  at  the  foot 
of  a  low  tree  or  bush, —  made  of  coarse  herbage  and  moss,  lined  with 
feathers;  sometimes  lined  with  down. 

/i\x^.  6-9  (usually  6) ,  pale  dull  bufT,  varying  to  delicate  cream  color; 
2.70  X  1.S5. 

The  Whitc-wini^ed  .Scoter  mi^ht  he  characterized  as  a  Sea  Duck 
that  retires  inland  to  breed.  It  occur.s  in  summer,  and  builds  from 
about  latitude  50°  to  the  fur  countries,  and  winters  on  the  Massa- 
clnisetts  coast  and  south  to  Cliesapeake  Bay.  Some  few  individuals 
are  found  in  winter  on  the  (ireat   Lakes. 

The  habits  of  these  birds  do  not  differ  from  others  of  the  group. 
Their  principal  food  is  mollusks.  which  they  obtain  by  diving, 
generally  in  deep  water:  and  they  are  most  active  at  night,  float- 
ing on  tlie  water  asleep  during  a  great  part  of  the  day.  Their  note 
is  a  harsii  kcy-ker. 

XoTK.  —  The  European  \'r.L\'KT  DrcK  {Oiiicmia  fused) 
wanders  occasionally   to  the  coasts  of  Greenland, 
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RUDDY    Die  K. 

SPINE-TAILED   DUCK.      IJROAD-IULL  DUCK.     DIPPER    DUCK. 

KrI.SMATLR.\    RIHIDA. 

Char.  Bill  long  and  very  wide  at  the  end  and  deep  at  the  base  ;  tail- 
feathers  stiff  and  pointed.  M.ile  in  summer:  upper  jiarts  rich  chestnut  ; 
crown  and  nape  black  ;  cheeks  and  cliin  white ;  nuii])  and  wing-coverts 
grayish  brown  ;  wings  and  tail  dusky  ;  under  parts  silvery  white,  shaded 
with  duskv;  bill  and  feet  bluish.  Male  in  winter,  young  male,  and 
female:  upper  ]iarts  dull  grayish  brown,  varied  with  dull  buff,  top  of 
head  darker;  checks  and  chin  dull  white;  neck  brownish  gray  ;  lower 
parts  grayish  white  ;  bill  and  feet  dusky.     Length  about  15  inches. 
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Alest.  In  the  marshy  margin  of  a  pond  in  sluggish  stream,  amid  the 
rank  herbage  close  by  the  water's  edge,  —  a  loosely  made,  bulky  structure 
of  reeds  and  coarse  grass,  lined  w  ith  gras> 

^£i,'f'  •  sometimes  20  ;  pale  buff  or  dirty  white,  with  a  rough  surface ; 
2.40  X  iJSo. 

This  species,  an  exclusive  inhabitant  of  .America,  retires  to 
the  North  to  brceil,  frequenting  the  small  lakes  in  the  interior 
of  the  fur  countries  up  to  the  58th  parallel.  On  the  5th  of 
August  it  was  also  ubser\ed  by  Mr.  Say  at  Pembinu.  in  the 
btitude  of  49°.  where,  no  tloubt,  it  also  passes  the  i)erioil  of 
reproiiuction.  These  birds  are  very  unwilling  to  take  wing, 
though  they  fly  pretty  well  when  once  started.  They  tlive 
with  the  greatest  facility,  and  particularly  at  the  flash  of  the 
gun.  or  even  the  report  of  the  i)ercussion-cap.  When  swim- 
ming they  have  a  habit  of  carrying  the  tail  so  ere<  t  that  it 
apf>ears  of  tne  same  height  with  the  head  and  neck,  ."^niall 
flocks,  consisting  of  the  female  and  young,  are  often  seen  in 
Fresh  Pond,  in  this  vicinity ;  but  scarcely  ever  the  adult  males, 
who  seem  to  migrate  usually  apart  at  this  season.  They  visit 
v>  early  in  October,  and  in  the  course  of  the  winter  pro*  eed 
south  to  the  extremity  of  the  I'nion.  On  their  first  arrival 
they  are  tame  and  unsuspicious  ;  but  the  old  males  are  ex- 
tremely shy  and  difficult  of  ajiproach.  'I'heir  food  aj)pears 
to  be  principally  marine  and  tluviatile  vegetables,  and  seeds, 
for  which  they  dive.  Uesides  gravel,  I  have  found  m  the 
stomach  seeds  and  husks  of  the  Kuppia  iiiiiritima.  They 
rarely,  if  ever,  visit  the  sea,  but  arc  found  towards  the  head  of 
ti<le-waters  in  esttiaries  and  small  ])on(ls  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  ocean.  They  are  common  in  the  markets  of  lloston, 
where  they  are  sold  under  the  name  of  Dun-birds,  and  their 
flesh  is  gootl  and  much  esteemed. 

The  Ruddy  Duck  is  said  to  be  generally  distrilnited  over  Xortli 
America  and  to  breed  throuuhout  its  range:  hut  in  the  Ne-w 
England  States  it  occurs  principally  as  a  fall  and  spring  miirrant. 
and  a  few  individu.als  have  been  seen  during  the  winter  months.  I 
think  they  breeti  on  the  Grand  Lake  Meadows  in  New  Brunswick, 
for  I  have  seen  ven.-  youni:  birds  there. 

The  males  are  rarely  seen  in  full  plumage,  in  which  they  make  3 
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strikingly  beautiful  appearance,  and  the  bird  is  familiar  only  in  the 
duller  colors,  worn  at  all  seasons  by  the  young  male  and  female ; 
and  in  this  inconspicuous  dress  these  birds  are  enabled  to  avoid 
observation  by  hiding  in  the  rank  herbage  so  common  at  their 
resorts,  and  thus  have  gained  a  reputation  for  being  rare,  while 
they  are  fairly  common.  They  are  known  to  be  common  by  die 
gunners  of  Chesapeake  liay,  who  take  them  to  market,  —  their 
loud  being  chietiy  marine  plants,  which  they  obtain  by  diving; 
thci»   ties';  Is  tender,  and  of  pleasant  flavor. 
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CANVAS-BACK 

Ayiuva  v.m.i.isnkkia. 

Char.  Mantle  and  sides  silviiy  white,  chiintily  marked  witli  waved 
lines  of  dusky  ;  head  and  neck  brownish  red  ;  lower  neck  and  breast  and 
lump  brownish  black  ;  wini^^s  and  tail  gray;  inider  parts  white;  bill  black; 
legs  leaden  gray.  In  the  female  the  heatl,  neck,  and  breast  are  dull 
brown;  upper  par's  grayish  brown;  belly  white.     Length  about  ::2   Mches. 

A'tst.  bi  marshy  margin  of  stream  or  lake,  concealed  amid  .ank  her- 
bage, —  made  usually  of  grass  and  weed  stems  and  lii.ed  with  feathers. 

E^if^s.    6-10;  grayish  olive,  —  somctin>es  tinged  witii  drab;  2.40  /  1.75. 

The  Canvas-back,  so  well  known  as  a  delicacy  of  the  table, 
is  a  si)ecies  peculiar  to  the  continent  of  .America.  It  breeds, 
according  to  Richardson,  in  all  ])arts  of  the  remote  fur  coun- 
tries, from  the  50th  parallel  to  their  most  northern  limits,  and 
at  this  period  associates  mucji  on  the  water  with  the  ordinary 
tribe  of  Ducks.  .After  the  close  of  the  period  of  reproduction, 
ac(  umulating  in  flocks,  and  driven  to  the  ojien  waters  of  the 
South  for  their  favorite  means  of  subsi.stence,  these  birds  arrive 
about  the  middle  of  October  seawards  on  the  coast  o(  the 
United  States.  .\  few  at  this  time  visit  the  Hudson  and  the 
Delaware,  but  the  great  body  of  emigrants  take  up  their  cpiar- 
ters  in  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake  and  in  the  numerous  estuaries 
and  principal  rivers  which  emjity  into  it:  particidarly  the  Sus- 
cpiehanna,  the  Patai)sco,  Potomac,  and  James  rivers.  They 
also  frequent  the  sounds  and  bays  of  North  Carolina,  and  are 
abundant  in  the  river  Neuse,  in  the  vicinity  of  Newbern,  and 
probably  in  most  of  the  other  Southern  waters  to  the  coast  of 
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the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  being  seen  in  winter  in  the  mild  climate 
of  New  Orleans.  In  these  ilifferent  sections  of  the  Union  they 
are  known  by  the  various  names  of  Canvas-backs,  White- 
backs,  and  Sheldrakes.  In  the  ilejjth  of  winter  a  few  ])air>, 
prcjbably  driven  fnnn  the  interit^r  by  c<jld,  arrive  in  .Massachu- 
setts I'ay,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cohasset  and  near  Martha's  \'ine- 
yard  ;  these,  as  in  the  w.iters  of  New  \i)rk,  are  coiniin»nly 
associated  with  the  Red-head,  or  Pochard,  to  which  they  ha\e 
so  near  an  affmity.  Iheir  principal  food,  instead  of  the  fresh- 
water plant  ra/isiii'n\i,  which  is  confined  to  so  small  a  >i)ace 
is  in  fact  the  different  kinds  of  >e  i-wrack,  known  1h  re  by  ihe 
name  of  eel-i^^rass,  from  its  pnjdi.Ljiijus  length.  Tluse  vege- 
tables are  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  .\tlanti<  ,  growing 
like  submerged  fields  over  all  the  muddy  (lats,  shallow  bays, 
estuaries,  and  inlets,  subject  to  the  access  oi  salt  or  bra(  kish 
waters.  They  are  the  marine  pastures  in  which  most  of  the 
Sea  Ducks,  no  Ics  than  the  jiresent,  find  at  all  limes,  ex- 
cept in  severe  fronts,  an  ample  supply  (jf  food. 

rile  Canvas-backs  on  their  first  arrival  are  generally  lean; 
but  by  the  beginning  of  November  they  become  in  good  order 
for  the  table.  I'hey  are  excellent  clivers,  and  swiiu  uiili  speed 
and  agility.  'I'hey  sometimes  assemble  by  thousands  in  a 
flock,  and  rising  suddetily  on  wing,  jjrodu<e  a  ncjise  like  thumkr. 
During  the  day  they  .ire  commonly  disitersed  about  in  ([uest 
of  food,  but  towards  evening  collect  together,  and  (  oming  intt) 
the  creeks  and  river  inlets,  ride  as  it  were  ai  aiK  hor,  with  their 
heads  un 'er  their  wings  asleep;  sentinels,  h()we\er,  appear 
awake  and  ready  to  raise  an  alarm  on  the  least  appear;!nce  of 
danger.  At  other  times  they  are  seen  >wimining  about  the 
shoals  and  diving  after  the  sea-wrack,  which  they  commoulN- 
pluck  u]),  and  .-.elect  only  the  tenderest  portion  towards  the 
root.  Though  thus  laboriously  engaged,  they  are  still  ex- 
tremely shy,  and  can  rarely  be  ap|)roached  but  by  stratagem  ; 
for  even  while  feeding,  several  remain  unemjjloyed,  and  vigilant 
against  any  surprise.  When  w<jun<led  in  the  wing,  they  dive  to 
prodigious  distr.nces,  and  with  such  ra])idity  and  perseverance 
as  almf)st  to  render  the  j)ursuit  hopeless.  The  great  den:and 
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and  high  estimation  in  which  these  Ducks  are  held,  spurs  the 
ingenuity  of  the  gunner  to  practise  every  expecUent  which  may 
promise  success  in  their  capture.  They  are  sometimes  decoyed 
to  shore  or  within  gunshot  by  means  of  a  dog  trained  for  the 
purpose,  which,  playing  backwards  and  forwards  along  the 
shore,  attracts  the  vacant  curiosity  of  the  birds,  and  as  they 
approach  within  a  suitable  distance,  the  concealed  fowler  rakes 
them  first  on  the  water,  and  afterwartls  as  they  rise.  Some- 
times by  moonlight  the  sportsman  directs  his  skiff  towards  a 
flock,  whose  position  he  has  previously  ascertained,  and  keep- 
ing within  the  projecting  shadow  of  some  wood,  bank,  or  head- 
land, he  paddles  silently  along  to  within  fifteen  or  twenty  yards 
of  a  flock  of  many  thousands,  among  whom  he  consequently 
makes  great  destruction. 

As  the  severity  of  the  winter  augments,  and  the  rivers  be- 
come extensively  frozen,  the  Canvas-backs  retreat  towards  the 
ocean,  and  are  then  seen  in  the  shallow  bays  which  still  remain 
open,  occasionally  also  frequenting  the  air-holes  in  the  ice, 
and  openings  which  are  sometimes  made  for  the  purpose, 
immediately  over  ih"  beds  of  sea-grass,  to  entice  them  within 
gunshot  of  the  hut  or  bush  fixed  at  a  convenient  distance  for 
commanding  the  hungry  flocks.  So  urgent  sometimes  are  the 
Ducks  for  food  in  winter  that  at  one  of  these  artificial  openings 
in  the  ice,  in  James  River,  a  Mr.  Hill,  according  to  Wilson, 
accompanied  by  a  second  person,  i)icked  uj)  from  one  of  these 
decoys,  at  three  rounds  each,  no  less  than  eighty-eight  Canvas- 
backs.  The  Ducks  crowiled  to  the  place  so  that  the  whole 
open  space  was  not  only  covered  with  them,  but  vast  numbers, 
waiting  their  turn,  stood  inactive  on  the  ice  around  it. 

The  Canvas-back  will  also  eat  seeds  and  grain  as  well  as 
marine  grass,  and  seems  especially  fond  of  wheat,  by  v/hich 
it  may  be  decoyed  to  particular  places,  after  continuing  the 
bait  for  several  days  in  succession.  The  loss  of  a  vessel  loaded 
with  this  grain,  near  the  entrance  of  Great  Egg  Harbor,  i-  New 
Jersey,  attracted  vast  flocks  of  these  Ducks  to  the  spot,  so  that 
not  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty  were  killed  in  one  day  by 
the  neighboring  gunners,  who  assembled  to  the  sjjot  in  quest 
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of  these  strange  birds,  which  were  afterwards  sold  among  the 
neighbors  at  the  low  rate  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents  ai)iece, 
without  the  feathers.  These  Sea  Ducks,  as  the  gunners  then 
called  them,  —  from  the  direction,  probably,  in  which  they  ar- 
rived, —  were  no  other  than  the  famous  Canvas-backs,  which 
commonly  sold  in  the  I'hiladelphia  market  at  from  a  dollar  tc 
a  dollar  and  a  half  per  pair,  —  and  inileed  someumes  much 
higher  prices  are  given,  when  they  are  scarce,  and  considered 
indispensable. 

The  Canvas-back  is  rare  in  New  England  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  occurs  in  that  portion  of  the  country  as  a  migrant 
only;  but  it  is  abundant  in  winter  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  breeds 
in  the  fur  countries,  appearing  in  numbers,  while  migrating,  in  the 
region  of  tlie  Great  Lakes.  A  few  pairs  breed  in  Manitoba,  hut 
the  l)ulk  of  the  flocks  go  farther  north.  —  as  far  even  as  Alaska  and 
the  lower  valley  of  tlie  Mackenzie  River.  Tiie  breetling  area  may 
extend  fartiier  to  the  soutluvard  than  .\banitt)l)a,  for  Dr.  Newberry 
reported  finding  very  young  broods  on  the  lakes  and  streams  amid 
the  Cascade  Mountains  in  Cpper  California,  in  whicli  region  Can- 
vas-backs are  said  to  be  very  numerous,  —  more  numerous  than 
any  other  water-fowl. 
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roCIlAKI). 
An  TUVA    AMKRICAXA. 

Char.  Mantle  and  sides  silvery  white,  varied  with  line  waved  lines  of 
dusky  ;  bellv  white  ;  head  and  ncek  rieh  chestnut  ;  lower  neck,  breast, 
and  nniip  black  ;  wings  and  tail  slate  gray;  bill  dull  ])hiish  black,  tiiiped 
with  grav  ;  legs  and  feet  leaden  gray.  In  the  female  the  head,  neck, 
and  breast  are  grayish  brown,  and  ihi'  markings  on  the  back  less  distinct 
and  of  a  browner  tint.     Length  17  to  21  inches. 

.Vt'st.  Amitl  the  rank  herbage  in  marshy  margin  of  stream  or  lake,  — 
sometimes  resting  upon  the  water  ;  nuule  of  grass  and  sedges  and  lined 
with  leatiii-rs. 

/■sV-*'-  7"'4  (usually  about  10):  pale  buff  or  creauiv.  tinged  more  or 
les>  with  olive  ;  2.40  X  i.7v 

The  I'cnhanl,  so  nearly  related  to  the  Canvas-baek,  with 
which  it  generally  associates,  is  common  to  the  north  of  both 
continents.  It  is  abundant  in  Russia  in  rivers  and  lakes  in 
all  latitudes,  as  well  as  in  Denmark,  the  north  of  (lermany, 
and  as  a  bird  of  passage  is  seen  in  j-lngland,  Holland,  France, 
Italv.  and  in  the  course  of  the  winter  i)ro<eeds  as  far  south  as 
Kgyi)t.      In.    the   nresent  continent   these   birds   are   fotind    to 
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"breed  in  all  parts  of  the  fur  countries,  from  the  50th  parallel 
to  their  utmost  boreal  limits,  and,  dwelling  in  fresh  waters,  are 
seen  to  associate  generally  with  the  An  viin.k,  or  proper  Ducks, 
taking  to  the  sea  in  autunm  with  their  broods,  and  appearing 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  towards  the  close  of 
October ;  they  afterwards  spread  themselves  over  the  bays, 
rivers,  and  freshwater  lakes  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea. 
In  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake  and  its  tributary  streams  they  are 
now  seen  in  flocks  with  the  Canvas-backs,  and  feed  much  on 
the  same  kind  of  submarine  grass,  or  wrac  k  weed,  on  which 
they  become  very  fat,  and  are  in  flavor  and  size  btU  littie  infe- 
rior to  their  comjjanions,  —  being  often,  in  fact,  both  stjld  and 
eaten  for  the  same,  withotu  the  aid  of  any  very  sensible  imj)o- 
sition.  In  the  months  of  l''ebruary  ami  March  the\-  arc  com- 
mon in  the  fresh  waters  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  where 
many  pass  the  greater  |)art  of  the  winter;  they  are  also  seen 
at  this  season  in  the  lower  i)art  of  the  Mississippi,  around 
Natchez,  and  probably  accompany  the  flocks  of  the  preceding 
sj)ecies  near  New  ( )rleans.  IJrisson's  Mexican  I'oc  hard,  de- 
scribed by  I'Y'rnande/,  is  also  in  all  probabilit\-  the  same 
bird. 

The  Pochards  divi'  and  swim  with  great  agility.  They  are 
in  Mngland  sometimes  taken  in  the  decoy  JjooIn  in  the  usual 
manner  of  driving,  but  are  by  no  means  welcome  visitors;  t"or 
by  their  continual  di\ing  they  disturb  the  rest  of  the  ft) wis  on 
the  water,  and  thus  i)revent  their  being  enticed  mto  tlu'  timnel 
nets;  nor  are  they  willingly  decoyed  with  the  other  1  Mk  ks. 
'I'hev  are  said  to  walk  awkwardly  and  with  dithculty.  It  is 
also  added  that  their  cry  more  resembles  the  hollow  hiss  of  a 
serper.t  than  the  voice  of  a  bird.  Their  flight  is  more  rapid 
than  that  of  the  common  Wild  Diuk.  and  the  noise  of  their 
wings  very  different.  The  trooj)  forms  a  (lose  body  in  the  air  ; 
but  they  do  not  proceed  in  angular  lines  or  obey  any  jiartic- 
ular  leader,  nor  have  they  any  call  sufficient  for  the  jiurpose. 
On  their  first  arrival  they  are  restless  and  watchfifl.  alighting 
on  the  water,  and  then  again  wheeling  and  ri'conoitring  in 
the  air  for  sonie  time,  uncertain  in  uie  choice  of  their  move- 
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nients.  The  only  time  when  they  can  be  approached  within 
gunshot,  Uke  so  many  other  of  the  species,  is  about  daybreak, 
from  an  ambush  or  the  shelter  of  some  conceahnent. 

In  the  Lc^nilon  markets  these  Ducks  are  sold  under  the 
name  of  Dun  J>irds,  and  are  very  deservedly  esteemed  as  a 
delicate  and  well- tlavo red  game. 

Although  it  has  been  said  that  this  species  will  not  live  in 
confinement,  Mr.  Rennie  states  that  nt)  bird  apjiears  sooner 
reconciled  to  the  menagerie  ;  and  one  in  his  possession  which 
had  been  badly  wounded  in  tiie  wing  took  immediately  to  feed- 
ing on  oats,  and  after  three  years  confinement  appeared  very 
tame,  and  remained  in  good  health. 

The  Redhead  is  generally  distributed  thrcnighout  North  Amer- 
ica, but  is  uucoriinioii  or  rare  in  Xcw  ICngland  and  the  adjacent 
I'roviiufs,  while  common  to  abundant  on  the  (ireat  Lakes  and 
westward.  It  breeds  from  Maine  nortiiward,  and  winters  in  Ches- 
apeake iJay,  and  soutii  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  .Mexico. 

While  in  general  a])pearance  this  bird  is  so  like  the  Canvas-back 
that  purchasers  are  readily  deceiveil  as  to  the  species  the  market- 
man  is  offering  them,  yet  the  difference  is  so  pronounced  that  but 
little  care  is  required  to  select  the  more  delicately  flavored  >>!'  these 
cousins.  In  the  Canvas-back  the  head  is  dark  brown.  —  almost 
blackish  brown,  —  in  contrast  to  the  rich  chestnut  of  the  Redhead, 
and  tile  bill  ol  the  former  dispiavs  more  black  color.  The  shape 
ot  tlie  head  is  different  also,  tlial  ol  the  Canvas-back  being  longer 
and  narrower. 


AMKRICAN    SCAUP    DUCK. 

BIG    BLACKHEAD.     IJLUEHILL. 

AvniNA    MAkll.A    M.ARCIUA. 

CllAK.  Male:  head,  neck,  and  breast  l)lack,  with  tjrccn  reflections; 
back  and  sides  white,  marked  with  fine  waved  lines  of  black  ;  rump,  winj^s, 
and  tail  brownish  black;  wing-patch  white;  belly  white,  pencilled  with 
black;  vent  and  inuler  tail-covcrts  black;  bill  leaden  blue,  with  a  black 
"nail"  at  the  tip;  legs  gray,  feet  blackish.  Female:  general  plumage 
uf  upper  parts  dull  brown;  band  of  white  at  base  ut  bill;  wing-patcii 
ami  belly  white.     Length  about  iS  inches. 

jYt'sf.  Amid  rank  herbage  near  a  lake  or  stream  ;  a  rude  structure  of 
loosely  laid  grass  and  .sedges,  lined  witli  feathers. 

/tV;'j.  6-IO;  pale  bulT  tinged  with  olive,  —  sometimes  tinged  with 
drab;  2.55  X  1.70. 

This  species,  better  known  in  .America  by  the  name  of  the 
Blucbill,  is  another  general  inhabitant  of  the  whole  northern 
hemisphere,  ]xassing  the  period  of  rei)ro(luction  in  the  remote 
anil  desolate  hyperboreal  ree;ions,  whence  at  the  apjjroach  of 
winter  it  issues  over  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  as  fiir  as 
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France  and  Switzerland,  and  in  the  United  States  is  obsen-ed 
to  winter  in  the  Delaware,  and  probably  proceeds  as  far  as  the 
waters  of  the  Southern  States,  having  been  seen  in  the  lower 
part  of  Missouri  by  Mr.  Say  in  the  spring.  It  is  abundant  also 
in  winter  in  the  Mississippi  around  and  below  St.  Louis.  The 
breeding-jilaces  of  this  bird,  according  to  the  intelligent  and 
indefatigable  Richardson,  are  in  the  remote  fur  countries, 
from  the  most  southern  point  of  Hudson  Uay  to  their  utmost 
northern  limits. 

The  Scaujj  i).i  .k  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  feeding  on 
scaup,  Oi  '  '-.e  .hell-fish,  for  which  and  other  articles  of  sub- 
sistence, si  1  as-  ii  irine  insects,  fry,  and  marine  vegetables,  it 
is  often  seen  divii,.,  vith  great  alertness.  It  is  a  common 
species  here  both  in  fresh  waters  and  bays,  jxirticularly  fre- 
fjuenting  such  places  as  abound  in  its  usual  fare,  an<I  like 
most  of  its  tribe  it  takes  advantage  of  the  accommodation  oi 
moonlight.  These  birds  leave  the  Middle  States  in  .\|)ril  or 
early  in  May. 

l>oth  male  and  female  of  the  Scaup  make  a  similar  gninting 
noise,  and  have  the  same  singular  toss  of  the  head,  with  an 
opening  of  the  bill  when  sporting  on  the  water  in  the  spring. 
\\'hile  here  thoy  arc  heard  occasionally  to  utter  a  guttural 
(liianck,  ver\'  iliffeient  from  that  of  Common  Ducks.  In  a 
state  of  domestication  during  the  summer  months,  when  the 
larva}  of  xarious  insects  are  to  be  found  in  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  jiond  these  birds  freciuent,  they  are  ol)ser\ed  to 
be  almost  continually  diving.  They  feed,  howx-ver,  content- 
edly on  barley,  and  become  so  tame  as  to  come  to  the  edge  of 
the  water  for  a  morsel  of  bread.  Mr.  Kennie  adds,  of  all  the 
acjuatic  birds  we  have  had.  taken  from  their  native  wilils,  none 
have  appeared  so  familiar  as  the  Scaup,  'ihe  flesh  of  this 
species  is  but  little  esteemed,  though  the  young  are  more 
tender  and  palatal)le. 

The  BUiehill  is  well  known  to  the  gunners  on  the  Atlantic,  though 
more  common  to  the  soutlnvard  than  on  the  New  England  shores^ 
and  abundant  in  the  Western  interior.  It  breeds  from  about  lati- 
tude 50^  northward,  and  winters  south  to  Central  .America. 
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LESSER   SCAUP    DUCK. 

LITTLE   BLACKHEAD.     LITTLE   ULUEBILL. 
AVIUVA    AFIIMS. 

Char.  Similar  in  c(jIor.ition  to  marila  nciirctiia,  but  in  the  present 
species  the  gloss  of  the  head  is  purple  instc.ul  of  green,  ;uul  the  flanks 
are  pencilled  with  dusky  instead  of  being  unmarked.  Si/.e  smaller,  knglh 
about  i6  inches. 

A' jA  Sometimes  on  an  island,  but  usually  in  the  marshy  margin  of  a 
stream  or  pond,  hid  amid  the  ranker  herbage  close  to  the  water  ;  made 
of  grass  and  weed-stems  and  lined  with  down. 

Egi^s.    6-9;  pale  dull  buff  tinged  with  olive  ;  2.25  X  160. 

The  slio;lit  difference  between  this  bird  nd  its  larger  ally  has 
caused  such  confusion  of  the  two  that  tiv  tli-  active  distribution 
and  habits  of  the  present  s])ecies  has  not  beei  .'jterniined.  I'.oth 
are  classed  witli  the  Sea  Ducks,  yet  both  build  their  nests  by  in- 
land waters  usually,  and  not  on  the  sea-coast.  'I'lie  nests  are  gen- 
erally by  an  inland  stream,  but  l)r  Hell  w-  irts  linding  several  on 
Nottingli.un  Island,  in  Hudson  lla\. 

Of  the  two  birds  the  present  is  Ic  frecjuently  found  on  salt 
water  even  in  winter.  During  the  migrations  it  is  uncommon  along 
the  sh.ores  of  northern  New  Kni;l:in(i  and  tlie  J'roviin  es.  ilK)Ugh 
.Mr.  Brewster  considers  it  common  on  the  .Massat  husetls  coast  in 
the  fall,  while  rare  in  the  spring.  It  winters  farther  south  tiian 
does  the  larger  bird,  and  is  more  plentiful  on  the  streams  and  (reeks 
running  into  Chesap'-ake  IJav  than  at  any  locality  to  th«.'  nortliward. 
It  is  very  abundant  along  the  lower  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
Dr.  Coues  reported  finding  it  abundant  on  the  upper  Missouri. 
Thompson  rejjorts  it  ••  an  abundant  sumnur  resident"  of  Manitoba. 

.Audubon  considered  this  species  could  be  approached  easily, 
while  feeding:  Init  the  e.\ani])les  1  have  met  with  have  been  rather 
wary,  and  though  thev  rose  from  the  water  with  difticult}.  and 
therefore  rarelv  took  wing,  thev  generally  ivianaged  to  swiai  out 
of  the  range  of  my  gini. 

Authors  differ  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  given  to  these  birds. 
some  referring  it  to  their  fondness  for  mollusks,  while  others  thiid< 
the  cry  is  responsible  for  the  name,  which  sounds  like  the  word 
scauf).  delivered  by  a  harsh  voice  in  a  screaming  tone.  The  cry  is 
e.xceedin'dv  discordant. 
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RiN(;-Ni:cKi:i)    duck. 

KlNli-BILLED  ULACKIIKAIJ.      KlNi.-NlX'KED   BLACKHEAD. 

MAK.Sll     HI.UKIJILL. 

AvmVA     tn|,l,.\Kl>. 

Char.  L'pr^T  I'arts  and  breast  black,  deepest  on  the  head;  an  urangc- 
lirown  coHar  on  the  neek  ;  winj^s  slate  niay,  win^ -patch  blmsh;  tiniler 
parts  white,  flanks  marked  with  tine  waved  lines;  bill  Icailen  blue,  tipped 
with  black,  and  with  snbtcrniiii.d  and  b.isal  bands  of  pale  blue. 

The-  kmalc  lacks  the  collar  and  the  waved  line>  on  flanks  ;  band  of 
grayish  white  around  base  of  bill  shading  to  pure  white  on  the  chi-i ; 
general  tints  brownish.     Length  lO  to  iS  inches. 

.W//.  tonctaled  andd  rank  herba^ic  in  reedy  margins  of  a  stream  or 
pond;  made  of  grass  and  lined  with  leathers. 

EkS*'    <>-•-;  grayish  buff  tinged  with  olive  ;  z.z^  X  1.60. 

The  Ring-ncckcd  Duck  is  found  tlirouuhout  North  .Americ.t, 
breediriij  from  about  latitude  45  northward,  and  wiiUcrini;  from 
Chesapeake  IJav  and  the  lower  Ohio  to  the  West  Indies.  It  does 
not  ap|K-ar  to  be  an  aiiundant  bird  anywhere,  but  is  more  com- 
mon alunj;  the  valley  of  the  .Mississippi  than  near  the  Atlantic, 
where  it  is  so  uncommon  ;is  to  be  considered  rare  by  many  local 
omitholoiiists.  .Mr.  lioanlnian  writes  to  me  that  the  bird  breeds 
rej;ularly  on  the  St.  Croix  River,  and  is  not  uncommon  about  the 
mouth  of  the  iJay  of  Fundy.  I  had  met  with  it  elsewhere  in  New 
Brunswick,  but  considered  it  rather  rare. 

The  habits  of  this  species  are  similar  to  those  of  others  of  the 
ijroup.  Its  food  consists  chiefly  of  atpiatic  insects  and  seeds,  varied 
with  such  small  marine  animals  as  come  within  reach  of  its  bill. 
It  swims  and  dives  with  ease,  and  its  flight  is  strong  and  rapid: 
and  as  it  rises  from  the  water  with  more  ease,  it  more  frequently 
attempts  to  escape  from  a  pursuer  by  flight  than  does  either  ol  its 
congeners. 
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BUFFT.K-HFAD. 

DIPPKK.     BrTTF-K-IiAII.      >rikIT    DL'CK. 

C"HAKrri»\i:ri  A    \i  I'l  <<\  \. 

Char.  I  lack,  rump,  and  i)art  of  winns  Matk.  rcniaiiulei  f>f  winj^  white, 
Taried  somewhai  witli  black;  head  black,  with  uttcii  and  pnrpk  reflec- 
tions ;  a  triai^ujar  j)atch  of  \vhit»;  from  the  cyo  tf>  the  nape  ;  lower  neck 
and  under  pittr-  white;  tail  >latc  .i;ray  ;  bill  leaden  blue;  legs  yellowish 
pfnk.  Length  15  inches.  The  female  i>  smaller,  with  a  i:cneral  color  of 
grapsh  br«rtnj  and  a  white  patch  on  the  cheeks  and  wings.  Voung  birds 
resemble  the  female. 

Av-r/.  In  a  hollow  of  a  tree  ur  stmnp  near  a  pond  or  stream. —  a  thick 
cushion  o4  down  on  a  platform  of  decayed  wood. 

F.^_^s.  (t-m,  (usually  alwut  to)  ;  ivory  white  or  pale  buff,  sometimes 
with  a  tinge  (A  olive  ;  average  si/c  2.00  X  1.45. 

This  \tx\  elegant  little  1  )nck,  so  remarkable  for  its  expert- 
ness  in  r!i\-ing  an<l  disappearing  from  the  sight,  is  another  of 
those  species,  like  the  (lolden-eye.  to  which  the  al)oritrinef 
have  given  the  name  of  Spirit,  or  Conjurer,  from  the  impunity 
with  which  it  usually  escapes  at  the  tlash  of  the  gun  or  the 
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twan^'  of  the  how.  in  the  Miinincr  season  it  is  seen  abundantly 
on  rivers  and  freshwater  lakes  throughout  the  fur  countries, 
where  it  breeds  in  June,  and  about  Hudson  Hay  it  is  said  to 
make  its  nest  in  hollow  trees  in  the  woods  contiguous  to  water, 
—  a  pnjvision  of  some  importance,  probably,  from  the  impo- 
tent manner  in  which  the  birds  of  this  group  proceed  on  the 
ground.  In  autumn  and  winter  these  birds  are  seen  almost  in 
every  part  of  the  I'nion,  sometimes  fre(|uenling  the  sea-shores, 
but  more  particularly  rivers  and  lakes.  They  are  observed  in 
Missouri,  and  on  the  .Mississippi  round  .\at(  he/.  In  I''ebruary 
they  were  very  abundant  on  the  river  Neuse  in  North  Carolina, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Xewbern,  and  used  to  dive  very  dexterously 
and  |)erseveringly  in  ([uest  of  their  food,  whiih  at  that  time  is 
principally  lluviatile  and  stibmerged  vegetables,  particularly  the 
sea-wrack  ;  they  also  sometimes  \isii  the  bays  and  salt-marshes 
in  (juest  of  the  laver,  or  tVrd  laituca,  as  well  as  crustacea  an<l 
small  shell-lish.  'I'hev  are  often  exceedinglv  fat,  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania  and  New  jersey  are  <"ommonly  known  by  the  ridiculous 
name  of  llutter-l>ox,  or  iJutter-lJall.  Their  llesh,  however,  like 
that  of  the  preceding  species,  is  not  in  very  high  re(piest  for 
the  table  :  but  the  females  and  young,  which  are  almost  the 
op.ly  kinds  that  visit  this  pnrt  of  Massachusetts  in  winter,  are 
verv  tender  and   well  iLuored. 

In  I'V'bruary,  the  males  are  already  engaged  in  jealous  con- 
tests for  the  selection  of  their  mates,  and  tht.'  birds  are  then 
seen  assembled  ir.  Muall  floiks  of  both  sexes.  The  drake  is 
now  heard  to  ijiiak,  and  seen  repeateilly  to  move  his  head 
bac  kward  and  forward  in  the  frolicksonv  humor  of  our  do- 
mestic Ducks;  and  by  about  the  middle  of  .\])ril  or  early  in 
May  every  single  individual  will  have  disappeared  on  its  way 
to  the  natal  regions  of  the  species  in  tiie  Nc^rth. 

I'Voin  tlieir  great  propensity  to  diving,  these  birds  are  com- 
monly known  in  the  Carolinas  by  the  name  of  l>ip])ers;  when 
wounded  or  hit  with  a  shot,  they  will  often  diw  or  conceal 
themselves  with  such  art  that  they  seem  to  have  buried  them- 
selves in  the  water,  and  |)robably  often  remain  wholly  submerged 
to  the  bill,  or  (lisa])poar  in  the  jaws  of  a  pike. 
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The  Uurtlc-head  ranijcs  over  this  entire  continent,  breediii;»  from 
almut  latitude  45'  northward,  and  wiiiti-rin;;  trom  Ma.ssacluj>«.tt.s 
and  the  (ireat  Likes  soutluvanl:  it  is  more  abuiuUmt  in  the  West 
than  near  the  Atlantic.  1  hompson  reports  it  a  common  summer 
resident  of  Manitoba. 
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A.M1:RI(  AN    COI-DIA-IAI-:. 

WIIISII.KK. 
GlAlCloXKriA    tl.ANi.n  A     \M!.klcA\A. 

C'H\r.  Male:  upper  parts  Ijlack,  the  liead  with  .i;recn  reflections:  a 
round  patch  Ijctwcen  the  hill  and  eyes  ;  \vi:ij;s  v  iried  with  while;  lower 
neck  and  under  parts  wliite;  hill  hlack;  le:;>  atid  iVet  oraiijic,  witli  Uu-ky 
webs.  Length  19  to  23  inches.  I-Vinale  upper  parts  hrown.  luck.  I 'feast, 
and  sides  varied  with  gray;  belly  dull  wiiite;  wing-patch  white;  bill, 
Kg«.  and  feet  dull  nrange,  webs  dusky.  Sinalkr  than  theMiale,  —  length 
about  17  inches.     V.iunjj  birds  rc>cin!)k'  the  female. 

AVjA  Jna  hillow  tree  or  stump,  made  ot  leaves  and  moss,  and  lined 
with  down. 

^-vV'-  •'-•-;  bright  green  when  t'roli,  but  fadiiv.^  to  a  dull  ashy  green; 
2.40  X  1.70. 

The  (ioMen-cvc  is  a  coniinon  inh.ihitant  uf  the  boreal  re- 
gions of  l»olh  continents,  from  wheiit  e  it  niiijrates  in  small 
flocks  at  the  apjjfoat  h  uf  winter,  a<  (onipanyini;  the  \'elvet, 
Surf  Hiick,  and  .*>cuter  in  their  tlesiiltory  rout-  in  tpiest  of  sub- 
sistence. On  their  way,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  their 
adventurous  voyaoe.  these  birds  visit  the  shores  of  lltidson 
Bay  anil  congenial  lakes  in  the  interior,  on  uhic  h  they  lintjer. 
fee<ling  on  tender  ami  >mall  shell-fi^h  until  (le])arre«l  by  the 
invasion  of  trost.  They  breed  in  all  ))arts  ot  the  desolate  and 
remote  fur  countries  in  great  numbers,  fre(iuenting  the  rivers 
and  freshwater  lakes,  on  whose  borders  they  i)ass  the  i)eriod 
of  repro«luction.  making  a  rude  nest  of  grass,  ami  jtrotecting 
the  necess;ir\*  wamith  of  their  eggs  bv  a  laver  of  feathers  or 
down  j)lucked  tVom  the  breast. 

Although  furnished  witii  a  remarkably  complicated  trachea  in 
the  male,  whence  the  name  of  C/ani^it/ii,  we  cannot  learn  that 
they  ever  pos-sess  any  audible  voice.     When  flusned  t'  \v  rise 
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in  silence,  and  we  then  only  hear,  instead  of  a  cry  or  a  quack, 
the  very  perceptible  and  noisy  whistling  of  their  short  and 
laboring  wings,  for  which  reason  they  are  here  soniclinK-s  called 
by  otir  gunners  the  Brass-eyed  Whistlers.  In  their  native  haunts 
they  are  by  no  means  shy,  allowing  the  sportsman  U)  make  a 
near  approach,  as  if  conscious  at  the  same  time  of  their  impu- 
nity from  ortlinary  peril,  for  no  sooner  do  they  jierceive  the  llash 
of  the  gun  or  hear  the  twang  of  the  bow,  than  they  dive  with 
a  dexterity  which  sets  the  s[)ortsman  at  defiance,  and  they 
continue  it  so  long  and  with  such  remarkable  success  thai 
the  alx>riginal  natives  have  nicknamed  them  as  conjuring  oi 
"Si)irit  Ducks." 

Ihe  food  of  the  (loldeii-eye,  for  which  it  is  often  seen 
diving,  consists  of  shell- lish,  fry,  small  reptiles,  insects,  small 
Crustacea,  and  tender  marine  i)lants.  In  ami  near  fresh  waters 
it  feeds  on  lluvialile  vegetables,  such  as  the  roots  of  lujuise- 
titm  and  the  seeds  of  some  species  of  Po/v^^otiinn.  Its  flesh, 
particularly  that  of  the  young,  is  generally  well  flavored,  though 
inferior  to  that  of  several  other  kinds  of  Ducks. 

In  F.urope  these  birds  descend  in  their  migrations  to  the 
South  along  the  coasts  of  the  ocean  as  far  as  Italy,  where  they 
are  known  by  the  name  of  QinUtr'  Occhi,  or  "  I-'our  Hyes,"  from 
the  two  round  and  white  s|)ots  pIiMcd  ni'ar  the  corners  of  the 
bill,  which  at  a  distance  give  almost  the  appearance  of  two 
additional  eyes.  They  likewise  pass  into  tin-  central  j)arts  of 
the  Continent,  and  visit  the  great  lakes  of  Switzerland.  They 
are  etjually  common,  at  the  same  season,  in  m(i>t  parts  of  the 
United  .States,  as  far  ])robably  as  tin-  txticmity  «if  the  Union, 
and  early  in  s])ring  they  are  again  seen  in  Missouri  and  on 
the  wide  lx>soin  of  the  Mississii)|)i.  preparing  to  depart  for  their 
natal  regions  i:i  the  North.  Though  the\  fly  with  vigor,  from 
the  shortness  of  'heir  legs  and  the  am])leness  of  the  webs  of 
their  feet,  the  Ulangulas  walk  l)a<lly  and  with  i)ain  ;  they  ad- 
vance only  by  jerks,  and  striki-  the  ground  so  strongly  with 
their  bron'i  fei't  that  each  step  jiroiluces  a  noise  like  the  slap- 
ping of  the  haiuls  ;  the  wings  are  also  extended  to  ret  dn  an 
eciuilibrium,  and  ;f  hurried,  the  awkward  bird  falls  on  its  breast 
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and  stretches  it^'  feet  out  behind.  Horn  only  for  the  water,  the 
liolden-eyc,  except  in  the  season  (.A  propagation,  seldom  iiuits 
it  but  to  dry  itseM'  awhile  in  the  air,  and  inunediatel)  after 
returns  to  its  natural  element. 

The  Whistlers  are  coiiimon  throughout  tlic  country,  breedinp; 
from  Maine  and  Manitolja  to  the  lower  lur  eountries,  and  winter- 
ing  from   the  Bay   of   Fuudy   to   Cuba. 


liARROW'S   (JOI.DKN-FYF. 

KOCKV    .MULNIAIN    (iULDKN-IiVK.     WHISTLER. 

CJI-ALCKJNK'n.V    ISI.\M>|(  A. 

('iiAK.  Similar  to  the  Common  Goldcn-cyc,  Ijiit  tlie  white  i).-uch  on 
tlic  clicck  oblonj;  »»r  pcir-ithapcd,  instead  ut   rdinul 

A't'.>/.     In  .1  hoUuw  tree,  made  of  twijis  and  in<)>s  lined  with  down. 
AcC'      ^>-io  ;  bright  green  when  froh,  but  fading  to  a  didl  grayi>li  lint; 

2.45  X  »r5 

Harrow's  (iolden-eye  Duck  i>  so  nuich  like  tlie  more  common 
Whistler  that  few  but  experts  can  separate-  tiuni.  the  shape  of  the 
wliite  patch  on  the  cheeks  of  the  male  l)eing  tiie  oidy  distinguishing 
characteristic. 

Ill  iiahits  the  two  species  do  not  differ,  but  tlie  present  one  is 
ioiind  larthei  nortli,  breeding  from  tlie  (iuH  ol  St.  Lawrence  to 
northern  Cireeiiland,  and  wint'  ring  to  the  Hay  of  !•  inxh.  noithern 
New  N'ork,  Illinois,  .md  I'taii.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  it  is  rarelv 
seen  so  far  .south  as  Massachusetts. 

I  .im  inclined  to  question  the  statement  made  in  '•  'I'lir  \\  ater 
Hinls  of  North  America."  that  these  birds  "  imdoubtedl}  breed" 
along  the  .St.  Croix  River.  An  oi  easional  unfertile  or  indiealtliy 
example  may  linger  in  the  Hay  of  Kundy  and  .uljac  eiit  waters  during 
the  summer  months,  but  no  evidence  has  beiii  o!)tain(  <1  of  an  evi- 
•  ientlv  mated  pair  h.iving  been  seen  there.  Neither  W'ilMin  nor 
.Audubon  knew  this  bird,  and  Nuttall  writes:  "  It  has  hitiierto  lieen 
found  only  in  the  valley*  of  the  Rocky  Mountains." 
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HAKI.i:(,)riN    DL'CK. 

I.Oin*    AM)    I. ADS'. 

HisiKioNicus  msiRK tNicrs. 

CilAK.  Male:  iipptr  parts  chiefly  bluish  l)]ack,  the  win^s  varii'd  with 
white  ;  winji-patoh  purple  ;  stripes  of  white  f)n  head,  neik.  and  hr<  a>t  ; 
snipes  of  chestnut  on  sides  of  crown;  breast  and  belly  {grayish  brown, 
sides  chestnut;  l)ill  bluish  black;  lei^s  .md  feet  leaden  blue  I.en^jlh 
al)out  17  inches.  'I'he  female  smaller  .md  of  .1  ,t;eneral  grayish  brown 
color  above  ;  band  of  wiiitc  aroiuitl  base  of  bill;  belly  dull  white. 

.\',.*7.  I'siially  on  the  ground  dose  to  a  stream,  —  sometime-,  in  a  hol- 
low tree  ;  made  of  j^rass  and  sedi^es  and  lined  with  fe.ithcrs. 

/•.>;'j.     6-10:  warm  cre.im  color,  often  tinned  with  olive  ;  2.50  X   170. 

This  sinmilnrly  iiiarkod  and  bcntitiftil  species  is  almost 
a  constant  resident  of  the  hvjH'rbore.il  regions  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  from  which  it  migrates  l)nt  short  distances 
towards  more  temperate  latitudes,  anil  is,  as  in  luirope,  a  rare 
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and  almost  accidental  visitor  as  far  as  the  Middle  States  of  the 
Union.  It  is,  however,  more  fre(|iient  in  liastern  Murope  up  to 
(Ireenland,  and  common  from  J.ake  ilaikal  to  Kamtschatka. 
Now  and  then  it  is  killed  in  Sccjtland  and  the  Orkneys.  I  )r. 
Ri'hardson  found  it  to  he  a  rare  bird  in  the  fur  countries, 
haunting  eddies  under  •  ascailes  and  rapitl  streams,  where  it 
dwells  and  breeds  ai)art  I'njm  all  other  l)u(k--.  In  Kam- 
tschatka it  affects  the  >ame  retired  and  remarkable  romantic 
situations.  Like  the  Alpine  Cinclus,  it  prefers  the  mo^t  ro(  ky 
and  agitateil  torrents  ;  in  such  bituati(jns  it  has  been  seen  in  the 
rivulets  of  Hudson  Hay  at  as  great  a  distance  as  ninety  miles 
inland  from  the  sea.  Here  it  ^eeks  out  its  a|)proi)riate  fare  of 
spawn,  shell-fish,  and  the  larva:  of  atpiatic  or  lluviatile  insects. 
On  the  low  bushy  an<l  shady  banks  of  these  streams  it  con- 
structs its  niMi,  and  on  the  m<irgins  of  freshwater  ponih  in  La- 
brador Mr.  Audubon  aKo  observed  this  >|)ecies;  and  he  remarks 
that,  instead  of  rearinij  its  young  in  the  s;',me  situation^  <  hosen 
for  breeding,  as  with  tiie  Velvet  and  Surf  I  hick,  it  conducts 
its  brootl  to  the  sea  as  M)on  as  they  are  hai(  he(i.  Its  flight  is 
high  and  switt,  ai^d  it  swims  and  dives  with  the  utmost  dex- 
terity. So  great  is  iti  confidence  in  the  security  of  its  most 
natural  element  that  on  the  report  of  a  gun  o\er  the  water  it 
instantly  ([uits  its  fligh*  an<l  dives  at  once  with  the  ci'lerily  of 
thought.  It  is  said  lO  be  clamorous,  and  that  its  \oi(  e  i->  a 
sort  of  whistle  ;  the  anatomy  of  the  tra<hea  i^,  however,  un- 
kno  -n,  and  we  cannot  tell  whether  this  sibilation  be  really 
produced  from  the  throat  or  the  wings,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
("omu.-iii  (langiila.  or  dolden-eye. 

Driven  from  their  solitary  resorts  in  the  interior  by  the  in- 
vasion of  frost,  these  birds  are  now  >een  out  at  sea  engaged 
in  obtaining  a  different  mode  of  subsistence.  Amidst  these 
icy  barriers  they  still  contintie  to  endure  the  rigors  of  winter, 
continually  receding  farther  out  to  sea,  or  making  limited  .md 
almost  ac{  idental  visits  t»)  milder  regions.  When  discovered, 
they  display  the  utmost  vigilance,  and  instantly  take  to  wing. 

This  bird  is  consideretl  to  be  game  suj)erior  in  flavor  to  the 
Common  Wild  Duck.    From  the  singular  and  beautiful  crescent- 
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shiiped  lines  and  marks  which  (jmanicnt  lis  nvck  "nci  bro.iSt, 
il  has  prDbal)!)'  conic  by  tiic  (iii^niliccl  appellation  of  Lord 
among  the  fishers  of  Newfoundland.  It  .a  iierc  too  rare  to 
have  acquired  any  i)articular  name. 

'llic  1  lark'c(uiii  hii-L-ils  ti\)in  NcwIountUand  to  hJLjh  Arctic  re- 
<^ions,  and  winters  south  to  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  antl  the 
Ohio  valiev.  It  is  comnion  (huang  the  winter  month.s  in  the  15ay  of 
Fundv.  and  rare  in  Massachusetts  and  the  (ireat  Lake  rej^ion.  In 
tlie  Rocky  Mountains  it  has  jjeen  known  to  breed  in  latitude  ^,f. 

'i"he  favorite  resort  in  summer  of  these  birds  is  on  tiie  swift  cur- 
rents of  a  lapid  .uid  siihided  stream,  or  the  sur^ini;  \mv\  at  the 
base  of  a  fall,  in  winter  they  are  toimd  in  the  l)a\s  and  estuaries 
on  the  sea-coast.  'l'he\  swim  buoyantly,  and  (Iive\\itii  ea.se.  'I'heir 
flight  is  swift  and  powerful,  and  being  shy  ar.d  vigilant,  they  are  iu)t 
easily  shot. 

I  have  met  witli  these  liandsomc  waterfowl  in  winter  only,  and 
in  but  one  locality.  Mare's  Wax.  on  tlu  wesUiu  shore  of  the  liay 
of  Fund}-.  The  Uarle(iuins  gathered  tliere  did  not  .ijipear  to  be 
the  solitarv  and  nnsociable  biids  thai  many  writers  have  repre- 
sented them.  I  frecpiently  saw  tlocks  of  ten  or  moie,  and  usually 
found  ti-.ese  in  company  witli  Old  Scpiaws.  —  their  rivaK  in  wari- 
ness and  rapid  (li-lil.  Wlien  approaching  tlie  bar  at  Mace's  May. 
on  wi,;  h  durinu  tiic  minninu  si'ason  there  is  gentv,dl\  a  daUL^i  r- 
ous  arrav  of  lirearms.  tiusc  mi.ved  llocks  slacken  theh  pace  lor  two 
or  three  iuindred  vards.  and  when  williin  range  increase  their  sjjeed, 
and  tr<)  over  the  bar  su  swifllv  that  but  few  shot  hit  them. 
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OLD  sor.wv. 

LONG-TAILKI)    DICK.     S(  H -.->()L"  IIII'.KLV.     (  ( »CK.\\Vr•.I•.. 
(  J.ANGII.A    ll\  I..M.\I,1>. 

C'n.VK.  Male:  hark,  rumii,  and  tail  black,  the  central  tail-feaiiicr-;  very 
long;  crown  and  nick  white;  checks  brownish  ;j;rav.  and  belmv  ihc  Ljray 
a  ])atch  of  brown  :  breast  and  vvin^is  black,  the  wings  varied  with  white  ; 
bcllv  white  ;  bill  i)ale  pink,  nail  and  base  black  ;  legs  and  feet  learkii  blue, 
tlie  webs  darker,  l.eit 'th  20  to  23  inches;  middle  tail-feathers  S  ;.^  (> 
inches,  i'hc  female  has  tlu  crown  and  npper  parts  dark  ltp>wn  ;  a ').■  k 
.strij)c  behind  the  eyes;  under  jKirts  white;  tail  without  long  tiathrr 

.\V.>7.  Concealed  under  a  i>ii-.h,  soiiutinies  amid  i  tussock  .  1  od< 
herbage,  —  made  of  a  few  wi.  ed-stenis  .inil  some  grass,  and  thicklv  !i  .Ld 
with  down. 

AV;'J-     5-7;  i)ale  gravi^h  green,  soinetiines  greenish  buff:  ::.io    ''  f  ;o 

This  clcj^ant  and  !i<)i>\-  1  )i!(  k,  known  >o  Lcencrallv  in  liit 
Soiitlu-rn  St;Ucs  by  the  nickname  of  *'  Sonth-.Sontlurb,"'  from 
its  nolo,  and  in  most  other  p;trts  by  the  a|ipellati()n  of  "  ( )I<1 
Stpiaws,"  or  Old  \\'i\-es."  is  ;in  .\rctic  inhabitant  of  botli  con- 
tinents, and  aboiniils  in  the  ,i,daci:d  si  as  of  America,  where  it 
is  seen  commonly  associated  with  the  liider,  Snrf.  lli.'c  k,  ;ind 
other  Ducks  of  congenial  liabits,  who  inv;iriably  prefer  the 
frail  but,  to  them,  ])roductive  dominion  of  the  sea  to  the  land 
or  its  more  peaceful  w;iters.     So  stionu'  is  the  •iiredilection  f)f 
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this  species  for  its  fri^'id  natal  climes  and  their  icy  barriers 
that  it  is  seen  to  linger  in  the  north  as  long  as  the  existence  of 
any  open  water  can  be  ascertained.  When  the  critical  moment 
of  departure  at  length  ajjproaches,  common  wants  and  general 
feeling  begin  so  far  to  prevail  as  to  unite  the  scattered  families 
into  numerous  tlocks.  'I'hey  now  proceed  towards  the  South, 
anil  making  a  halt  on  the  shores  anil  inland  lakes  round  Ilml- 
son  IJay,  remain  until  again  reluctantly  driven  towards  milder 
climes.  'They  are  the  last  birds  of  passage  that  take  leave 
of  the  fur  countries.  I'amiliar  with  cold,  and  only  driven  to 
migrate  for  food  in  the  latter  end  of  August,  when  already  a 
thin  crust  of  ice  is  seen  forming  in  the  night  over  the  still  sur- 
face of  the  Arctic  Sea,  the  female  Harelda  is  observed  inge- 
niously breaking  a  way  witii  her  wings  for  the  egress  of  her 
young  brood. 

According  to  the  state  of  the  weather  we  conseipiently  ob- 
serve the  variable  arrival  of  these  birds.  In  October  they 
gen«'rally  pay  us  a  visit,  the  old  already  clad  in  the  more  daz- 
zling garb  of  winter.  The  young  sometimes  seek  out  the 
sliL'ltcr  of  the  freshwater  jxMids,  l)ut  the  old  keej)  out  at  sea. 
No  place  in  the  I  nion  so  abounds  with  these  gabblers  as  the 
iiay  of  (.'hesa|)eake.  They  are  lively,  restless,  and  gregarious 
in  all  their  movements,  aixl  lly,  dive,  and  swim  with  unrivalled 
dexterity,  and  subsist  chietly  u|)on  small  shellfish  and  marine 
plants,  p.'irticular'v  the  /.ostriii,  or  grass-wrack.  I -ate  in  the 
evenitig  or  early  in  the  morning,  towards  spring  more  particu- 
larly, vast  flocks  are  seen  in  tlu-  bavs  and  shelleretl  inlets,  and 
in  ( aim  and  foggy  weather  v.e  hear  the  loud  and  bk-nded 
nasal  r;ill  reiterated  for  hours  from  the  motley  multitude. 
There  is  something  in  the  sound  like  the  honk  of  the  (loose, 
and  as  far  as  words  can  exjjress  a  subject  so  uncouth,  it 
Tpseir.bie.';  the  guttural  syllables  \>i^h  ciii^h  <x/i,  and  then  \i>^^/i 
ogh  I'i^h  (>\'>;-/i  fg/i,  given  in  a  ludicrous  drawling  tone  ;  but  still, 
with  a!l  tin  accomj)animents  of  scene  and  season,  this  humble 
harbinger  o(  spring,  obeying  the  feelings  of  nature  and  pouring 
forth  his  final  ditty  before  his  di-parture  to  the  distant  North, 
conspires,  together  with  the  novelty  of  his  call,  t(j  ])lease  rather 
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than  disgust  those  ha|»i)y  few  who  may  be  willing  *'  to  lind 
good  in  everything."  His  peculiar  cry  is  well  known  to  the 
aboriginal  sons  of  the  forest,  and  among  the  Crees  the  species 
is  called  ' //iih-ha-way,  —  so  much  like  the  syllables  I  have 
given  above  that  many  might  imagine  my  additions  no  more 
than  a  version  of  the  same,  liut  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
say  that  the  note^  I  had  taken  on  the  subject  were  maile  two 
years  previous  to  the  publication  of  l)r.  Richardson's  "Zool- 
ogy," whetK  e  1  karn  thi>,  coincidence  of  the  name  and  sotmd 
as  given  by  the  aborigines  of  the  North.  This  Duck  is  ni)  less 
known  to  the  Canadian  voyagers,  who  have  celebrated  it  in 
their  simjjle  effusions  by  the  name  of  the  "  Cackawee." 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  the  Long-tailed  Ducks  wander 
out  into  the  bays  and  inlets  nearly  if  not  (juite  to  the  extremity 
of  the  I'nitcd  .States  coasts;  and  in  the  s|)ring.  voyaging  along 
the  unruflled  bosom  of  the  great  Missi^Mijipi  with  the  many 
thousands  of  other  water-ft)wl  whi(  h  jtenctrate  by  this  route 
into  the  interior,  we  find  among  the  (  rosvding  throng  some 
small  flocks  of  the  ])resent  sjjecies,  who  prf)ceed  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  the   Missouri.      In   Spitzbergen,    Iceland,   and   along 
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the  midtlle  of  June,  lining  the  interior  with  the  down  from 
their  breasts.  whi<  h  i->  eipially  soft  and  elastic  with  that  pro- 
duced by  the   Mid'-r. 

These  birds  abound  in  (Ireenland,  l.apland,  Russia,  and 
Kamtschatka.  are  seen  about  St.  l'eter>burg,  and  frcun  Octo- 
ber to  April  many  tloc  k>  j)a>>  the  winter  in  the  (  )rkneys. 
'I'hey  are  only  accidental  \isitors  on  the  Oreat  Lakes  in  (ler- 
many  anil  along  the  borders  of  the  jialtic.  and  are  often  seen, 
but  never  in  llocks.  upon  the  maritime  coasts  of  Holland. 
The  tlesh  of  the  old  bird>  i>.  but  little  esteemed,  yet  that  of  the 
young  is  pretty  good  food. 

Tlic  Old  Sijuaw  breeds  at  extremely  high  latitudes,  lieing  more 
Arctir  in  its  distrihution  than  any  otlur  species  of  Duck.  It  wiu- 
ter>^  in  numbers  aloni;  the  coast  of  snith  ( ireenland,  and  is  connngn 
all  along  the  Atlantic  to  the  Southern  States. 
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AMKRICAN   Mr.R(;.\Nsr:R. 

GOOSANDER.     bUFF-HRKASTKlJ   SlIKLLDRAKE.     SAW-UILL. 
M  IKt ;  WSI.U     AMKRICANTS. 

(HAK.  Head  aiul  iRck  black,  with  j^rccii  reflections;  hack  ami  scapu- 
lars Ijlack  ;  mini)  slate  };ray  ;  wings  brown,  varied  with  white  ;  a  black  JKir 
across  the  while  wing-coverts ;  under  parts  white,  tingeil  with  delicate 
salmon  pink,  whicli  so(>;i  fades  after  death  ;  bill  bright  red  ;  legs  and  Icct 
orange.  I-eiigth  about  2(j  inches.  The  teinale  is  smaller,  the  he.ul  and 
neck  are  chestnut,  ami  the  leathers  of  the  neck  are  elongated  to  a  con- 
spicuous crest. 

.W.iA  Usually  in  a  hollow  tree,  —  often  in  a  wooden  bo.v  set  for  its  use 
by  cgg-huntcrs;  sometimes  in  a  hole  in  a  cliff  or  under  a  rock,  or  even  in 
an  aljandoned  nest  in  a  tree;  niaile  of  grass,  leaves,  and  moss,  and  thickly 
lined  with  down. 

/ii,'i;s.  6-12  (usually  about  S)  ;  creamy  white  ;  size  very  variable,  aver- 
age about  2.65  X  i.iSo. 

The  ( "loos.indcr  inhabits  the  remote  northern  rej^ions  of  both 
continents,  brin;^  seen  during  stnumer  on  the  borders  of  grassy 
lakes  and  streams  tiironghout  the  whi^le  of  the  fur  countries, 
and  is  among  the  latest  of  its  tribe  in  autumn  to  seek  an 
asylinn  in  milder  climates,  it  is  said  lo  breed  in  every  lati- 
tude in  the  Russian  empin-,  but  mostly  in  the  n(jrth.  It  is 
common  also  in  Kamlschatka.  and  extends  through  northern 
Europe  to  the  wintry  shores  of  Iceland  and  Greenland.  Many 
of  these  birds,  however,  pass  the  breeding-season  in  the  Ork- 
nevs.  anil  these  scarc:elv  ever  fmd  anv  necessitv  to  miffrate. 
They  are  seen  in  small  fimilies  or  companies  of  six  or  eight  in 
the  United  States  in  winter,  and  fri'(|uent  the  sea-shores,  lakes, 
and  rivers,  continually  diving  in  (|uest  of  their  fovxi.  which  con- 
sists princi|);illy  of  fish  and  shellv  mollusca.  They  are  also 
very  gluttonous  and  voracious,  like  the  .Albatross,  sometimes 
swalhnving  a  fish  too  large  to  enter  whole  into  the  stom.K-h, 
which  therefore  lodges  in  the  (esojihagus  till  the  lower  ])art  is 
digested,  before  the  remaindei  can  follow.  The  roughness  of 
the  tongue,  covered  with  inclined  ])roiections.  and  the  form  of 
the  bent  serratures  whi'h  edge  the  bill,  appear  all  purjjosely 
contrived  with  reference  to  its  jnscatory  habits.     In  the  course 
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of  the  season  these  hir(lr>  migrate  probably  to  the  extremity  of 
the  Union,  being  seen  in  winter  on  the  Mississippi  ami  Mis- 
souri, from  whence  at  the  approach  of  spring  they  migrate 
north  or  into  the  interior  to  breed. 

'I'he  (loosander  is  seen  to  frecjuent  the  coast  only  in  the 
depth  of  winter ;  and  in  its  remote  resorts  in  ihe  North  it  fears 
the  cold  much  less  than  the  ice,  as  when  that  appears,  its  sup- 
ply of  food  is  necessarily  cut  off.  The  extent  oi  the  breeding- 
range  of  this  species,  as  of  that  of  many  other  retiring  birds,  is 
yet  far  from  being  Milhcientiy  ascertained.  I!arly  in  the  month 
of  May  (iSjj),  while  destemling  the  Susiiuehanna  near  to 
Dunn^lown,  a  few  miles  below  the  gorge  of  ilie  Alleghanies, 
through  whit  h  that  river  meanders,  near  the  fool  of  the  Maid 
Ivigle  Mountain,  (1.  I.yman.  Ms(i..  and  myself  observed  near 
the  head  of  a  little  bu>hy  inland  a  wild  Duck,  a«.  we  thought, 
with  her  brood  making  off  round  a  point  which  cUjsed  the 
view.  On  rowing  to  the  ■^|tot  the  wily  j)arent  had  still  con- 
tinued her  retreat,  and  we  i;  ive  chase  to  the  party,  which  with 
all  the  exertions  that  ( ould  be  made  in  rowing  still  kept  at  a 
respectable  distance  before  us.  We  now  perceived  that  these 
diminutive  possessors  of  their  natai  island  were  a  female 
(loosander,  or  Dun-Piver,  with  a  small  but  active  little  brood 
of  eight  yoimg  ones.  ( )n  jjushing  the  i  hase  for  near  half  an 
hour,  the  young,  becoming  somewhat  fuigued,  drew  around 
their  natural  j)rotector.  who  now  and  then  bore  tlutn  along 
crowding  on  her  ba(  k.  At  length,  stealing  nearly  from  our 
sight  as  the  chase  relaxed,  the  mother  landeil  at  a  di>ian(  e  on 
the  gravelly  shore,  which,  being  nearly  i^f  her  own  gray  color 
and  that  of  her  family,  •:er\*ed  for  some  time  as  a  coniplelc  con- 
cealment. »\'hen  we  ai)proached  again,  however,  mother  and 
brood  took  to  the  water,  ami  after  a  second  attem))t,  in  whic  h 
the  young  strove  to  escape  by  repeated  divings,  we  succeeded 
in  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  one  of  the  fimily,  which  was  at 
kngth  taken  from  behind  a  tlat  boat  under  whi«h  it  had  finally 
retreated  to  hide,  ^\'e  now  examined  the  little  stranger,  and 
found  it  to  be  a  young  Merganser  of  this  species  not  bigger 
than   the   egg  of  u   (ioose.   and    yet   already   a    most  elegant 
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epitome  of  its  fcmak-  parent,  generally  gray,  with  the  rufous 
head  ami  neck  and  the  nidinunis  of  a  growing  cre^t.  After 
suffering  itself  to  be  examined  will,  great  calmness  and  without 
any  appirent  fear,  we  restored  it  to  its  more  natural  element, 
and  at  the  first  effort  this  little  diminutive  of  its  species  Hew 
under  the  water  like  an  arrow,  and  coming  out  to  the  surface 
only  at  considerable  distances,  we  soon  lost  sight  of  it,  mal^"^-? 
goo<l  its  a<iuatic  retreat  in  (juest  of  the  parent.  On  in(niiry  uc 
learned  from  the  tavern-keeper  that  for  several  years  past  a 
nest  or  brooti  of  these  birds  had  annually  been  siren  near  this 
soliury  and  secluded  island.  In  such  situations,  jirobably, 
esrnping  the  observation  of  man,  many  of  these  birds  spread 
through  the  country  and  breed  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
remotest  jtarts  of  the  Canadian  fur  countries. 

This  bird  is  not  found  in  abunda  .cc  in  any  part  of  our  temperate 
regions  but  it  breeds  (sparingly)  al)OUt  latitude  45  .  and  thence  to 
the  lur  countries,  —  pr()bal)ly  .0  the  limit  of  forests.  It  wintus 
from  New  Brunswick  and  Il'iuois  to  the  Southern  .States. 


RKD-iiRKAs ri:i )  mi:r(;ansi:r. 

bllhl.LDKAKi:. 

Ml  u« ;an"si.r  sir \<.\T( )R. 

Ch%r.  Head  black,  with  green  rctlcctions,  the  feathers  of  the  n.ipe 
elongated  to  a  conspicudus  crc^t  ;  white  collar  on  the  mck  ;  hack  lilai  k  ; 
vings  mo*.t1y  white,  the  outer  fcatlR'r>  Itlack  ;  in  front  of  the  wing^  a  tuft 
of  while  feathers  bro.idly  edf;cd  with  black  ;  breast  pale  chestnut,  streaked 
with  bJack  :  belly  white  ;  bill  red  ;  legs  ami  toes  reddish  orange.  Length 
20  l<«  25  inches. 

The  female  is  smaller,  and  has  the  head  and  neck  reddish  brown,  — 
almost  similar  in  coloration  to  the  female  lUHfriiditus. 

Xiit.  Generally  on  an  inland  island  or  the  bank  of  a  secluded  stream, 
placed  under  cover  of  a  bush  or  rock,  or  conctaletl  amitl  rank  herbage; 
Dsuallr  made  of  grass,  heather,  or  leaves,  and  lined  with  down.  Some- 
times the  first  eggs  are  laid  on  the  bare  ground,  and  down  gradually 
lacked  about  them. 

E^p.  6-12  (usually  about  9) ;  olive  gray  or  pale  drab,  tinged  with 
green;  zJbo  X  1.70. 
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This  Merganser  is  aj,Min  another  general  inhabiunt  of  the 
whole  northern  hemisphere,  spreading'  it>elf  in  the  Munnier 
season  throughout  the  remote  lur  eouiurie'.  and  western  in- 
terior, from  wiienee,  it  the  appro  uh  an«l  (hiring  the  continu- 
ance of  winter,  it  migrates  towards  the  sea-coast  in  «|Ue>l  of 
open  mater  and  the  necessary  means  of  suhsir^tence.  The  keii- 
breasted  Mergansers,  cMpially  common  m  l,uro|»c  as  in  North 
America,  are  seen  as  far  as  Iceland,  breci  in  iireenland.  an«I 
inhabit  most  i>arts  of  the  Russian  (lonnnion>,  panicularly  the 
great  rit'ers  of  Siberia  and  the  waters  of  Uike  Ixukal.  'lhe\ 
arri*c  about  Hu»lson  IJay  in  June  as  soon  as  the  ice  breaks 
up,  and  make  their  nests  immediately  after,  of  withered  grass, 
and  a  lining  (jf  down  or  feathers  from  their  breasts.  The 
young  are  at  fir>t  of  a  dirty  brown,  like  young  go>hngs. 

'ihe  breeding- range  of  these  birds  is  no  le-»s  extensive  than 
the  preceding.  A<  cording  to  AudulH)n  they  nest  in  rank 
wee<ls  on  the  b<jrders  of  lakes  in  Maine  and  other  parts  of  the 
t'nion,  and  Mr.  Say  observed  them  on  Lake  Michigan  in  42°, 
on  the  7th  of  June,  assembled  there,  no  dtjubl,  to  pass  the 
summer. 

This  s|>ecieN,  like  the  rest  of  the  fiimily,  dives  well,  and 
dexterously  ehides  the  sportsman  when  woundeil,  moving 
about  often  in  the  greatest  siliiK  e,  with  its  bill  only  elevated 
abme  the  water  for  resj)iration.  In  the  winter,  while  here, 
these  birds  fre(juent  th<'  bays  and  estuaries  a>  well  as  fresh 
waters  ^^<1  f<-'<-'d  as  usual  on  fry  and  shell-fish. 

The  Shelldrake  breeds  from  about  latitude  42'  in  the  West,  and 
frofn  about  latitude  45'  in  the  Kast,  to  the  An  tie  Circle,  and  spar- 
ingly north  of  that  line,  li  winters  on  the  coast  from  south  Green- 
land to  the  Southirn  States. 

Itbreedsin  abundance  on  the  Mirami(  hi  River  in  N't  .v  Hrunswick. 

The  female  1)ears  all  the  burden  of  hate  liin;^  the  ci^g,-  and  rear- 
ing the  young,  for  .site  is  deserted  by  her  mate  soon  after  she  l)e<:ins 
to  sit.  She  is.  however,  equal  to  the  task,  anrl  makc-s  a  mf»st  duti- 
ful mother.  She  sits  patiently  and  verv  closely  on  the  nest,  never 
rising  from  it  until  an  '  'ruder  is  aln.  >st  within  arm's  reach,  and 
then  strives  to  deco}  '  m  from  the  spot.  Sofjn  after  they  are 
batched,  the  voun^  arc  led  to  tlu'  water,  and  at  an  earlv  ajre  thev 
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swim  rapidly  and  dive  with  great  expctness,  as  I  have  learned 
by  expcriencf;.  I  paddled  after  a  brood  one  hot  summer's  day, 
and  tliough  several  times  they  were  almost  within  reach  of  my 
landing-net,  *.hey  eluded  every  effort  to  capture  them.  Throughout 
the  chase  the  mother  kept  close  to  the  young  birds,  and  several 
times  swam  across  the  bow  of  the  canoe  in  her  efforts  to  draw  my 
attention  from  the  brood  and  to  offer  herself  as  a  sacrifice  for 
their  escape. 
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HOODED    MERGANSER. 

HOODED   SHELLDRAKE. 
LOPHODYTKS    CLCUI.L-A  1  J.'S. 

Char.  Male:  upper  parts  black;  wings  and  lail  with  a  lirownish 
tinge;  a  triangular  patch  of  white  on  the  nape;  under  parts  wnitc,  the 
breast  with  two  crescentic  stripes  of  black,  and  sides  varied  witli  lines 
of  yellowish  brown  ;  bill  leaden  blue,  with  a  white  nail ;  legs  dull  red. 
Length  about  19  inches.  Female  is  rather  smaller;  upper  ])arts  dark 
brown;  crest  reddish  brown;  under  parts  white;  breast  pale  brown. 

A^est.  In  a  hole  in  tree,  or  stump,  or  fallen  log,  lined  with  grass  and 
leaves  covered  with  down. 

^'■K.^'^-     5-1S  (usually  about  S)  ;  ivory  white:  2.10  X  1.75. 

This  elegant  species  is  peculiar  to  North  America,  and  in- 
habits the  interior  and  northern  parts  of  the  fur  countries  to 
their  utmost  limits.  It  is  also  among  the  latest  of  the  Axaiid.i: 
to  quit  those  cold  and  desolate  regions.  It  makes  a  nest  of 
withered  grass  and  feathers  in  retired  and  unfrequented  places, 
by  the  grassy  borders  of  rivers  and  lakes.  According  to  .Au- 
dubon, it  also  breeds  around  the  lagoons  of  the  Ohio,  and  on 
the  Gre;it  Northwestern  Lakes  of  the  interior.  On  the  River 
St.  Peters,  in  the  45th  parallel,  Mr.  Say  obserA-ed  examples  on 
the  1 8th  of  July,  —  no  doubt  in  the  same  place  where  they  had 
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passed  the  rest  of  the  summer.  At  Hudson  Ray,  where  these 
birds  arrive  about  the  end  of  May,  they  are  said  to  nest  close 
to  the  borders  of  lakes.  The  young  are  at  first  yellowish,  and 
begin  to  fly  in  July.  The  Hairy  Head,  as  this  species  is  some- 
times called,  is  rarely  seen  but  in  fresh  waters  and  lakes,  ap- 
proaching the  sea  only  in  winter,  when  its  favorite  haunts  are 
blocked  up  with  ice.  It  delights  in  the  woody  interior,  and 
traces  its  way  up  still  creeks,  and  sometimes  visits  the  mill- 
ponds,  perpetually  diving  for  small  fish  and  insects  in  the 
manner  of  the  Red-breasted  Merganser.  In  the  course  of  the 
winter  it  migrates  as  far  south  as  Mexico,  is  very  common 
throughout  the  whole  winter  in  the  Mississipi,  and  is  rendered 
very  conspicuous  by  the  high  circular  and  party-colored  crest 
which  so  gracefully  crowns  the  top  of  the  head. 

The  Hooded  Merganser  ranges  throughout  North  America, 
breeding  from  about  latitude  45"^  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Arctic  Circle, 
and  wintering  from  Massachusetts  (sparingly)  to  the  Southern 
States.  It  is  rather  common  as  a  spring  and  fall  migrant  in  New 
England  and  adjacent  provinces,  but  breeds  in  numbers  in  the 
northern  portions  of  Ontario  and  in  Manitoba. 


Note.  —  The  Rufous-crested  Duck  {Aetta  ntfnia),  from  Eu- 
rope, has  been  taken  near  New  York.  One  example  of  Steller's 
Duck  {En/cotu'tta  stclleri),  a  North  Pacific  species,  has  also  wan- 
dered from  its  usual  habitat  and  been  captured  in  Greenland. 

The  Masked  Dick  {No»ionyx  dominicus),  a  tropical  bird, 
occurs  occasionally  on  the  lakes  of  the  interior,  but  cannot  be 
regarded  as  more  tlian  a  straggler. 


AMERICAN    WHITE   PELICAN. 

PlKCAXUS    ERVTHRORHVN'CHOS. 

Char.  General  color  white,  the  breast  and  nape  washed  with  pale 
yellow;  wings  mostly  black;  bill  long,  the  lower  mandible  connected 
with  a  larger  gular  sac;  bill  and  sac  reddish  in  life,  but  fading  to  yellow- 
ish after  death  ;  legs  and  feet  orange.     Length  about  5  feet. 

Nest.  Usually  on  the  beich  of  an  island  in  a  large  lake,  —  a  loosely 
built  structure  of  twigs  on  the  top  of  a  mound  of  gravel  and  sand. 

Eggs.  1-4  (usually  2) ;  white,  with  a  rough  chalk-like  surface  ;  3.35  X 
2.20. 
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The  Pelican,  the  largest  of  web-footed  water-fowl,  known 
from  the  earliest  times,  has  long  held  a  fabulous  celebrity  for 
a  maternal  tenderness  that  went  so  far  as  to  give  nourishment 
to  its  brood  at  the  expense  of  its  own  blood.  Its  industry 
and  success  as  a  fisher  allows  of  a  more  natural  and  grateful 
aliment  for  its  young ;  and  pressing  the  well-stored  pouch  to 
its  breast,  it  regurgitates  the  contents  before  them,  without 
staining  its  immaculate  robe  with  a  wound. 

If,  indeed,  authors  do  not  include  more  than  a  single  sj)ecies 
in  the  /*.  onocrotaliis,  no  bird  wanders  so  widely  or  inhabits 
such  a  diversity  of  climates  as  the  Common  Pelican.  In  the 
cooler  parts  of  I-^urope  it  is,  however,  seldom  seen,  being  ob- 
served in  Prance,  I'^ngland,  and  Switzerland  only  as  a  very 
rare  straggler.  It  is  likewise  uncommon  in  the  north  of  (Ger- 
many, though  great  numbers  occur  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
This  resort  and  that  of  the  Strymon,  also  famous  for  its  Swans, 
are  noticed  by  Aristotle.  The  Pelican  is  found  in  Red  Russia, 
Lithuania,  Volhinia,  Podolia,  and  Pokutia,  but  is  unknown  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Muscovian  empire,  being  seldom  met  with 
as  far  as  the  Siberian  lakes,  yet  it  is  observed  about  Lake  Paikal. 
The  lakes  of  Judrea  and  of  I'^gypt.  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  win- 
ter, and  those  of  the  Strysion  in  summer,  seen  from  the  heights, 
appear  whitened  by  flocks  of  Pelicans.  They  are  likewise  com- 
mon in  Africa,  on  the  Senegal  and  the  (iambia,  as  well  as  at 
Loanga,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Angola,  Sierra  Leone,  and  (luinea. 
They  occur  at  Madagascar,  at  Siam,  in  (.'hina,  on  the  isle  of 
Sunda,  and  at  the  Philip])ines,  especially  in  the  fisheries  of  the 
great  lake  of  Manilla.  They  are  sometimes  met  with  at  sea, 
and  have  been  seen  in  the  remote  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Captain  Cook  observed  them  likewise  in  New  Holland. 

In  America  Pcli  ins  are  found  in  the  North  Pacific,  on  the 
coast  of  California  and  New  Albion,  and  from  the  Antilles 
and  Terra  Firma,  the  isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  bay  of  Cam- 
peachy,  as  far  as  Louisiana  and  Missouri.  They  are  very 
rarely  seen  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  but  stragglers  have 
been  killed  in  the  Delaware,  and  they  are  known  to  breed  in 
Florida.     In  all  the  fur  countries  they  are  met  with  up  to  the 
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6 1  St  parallel  of  northern  latitude.  Indeed,  in  these  remote 
and  desolate  regions  they  are  nun.erous,  but  seem  to  have  no 
predilection  for  the  sea-coast,  seldom  coming  within  two  hun- 
dreei  miles  of  Hudson  Bay.  They  there,  according  to  Kich- 
ardson,  deposit  their  eggs  usually  on  small  rocky  islands,  on 
the  banks  of  cascades  where  they  can  scarcely  be  approached, 
but  still  are  by  no  means  shy.  They  live  together  generally 
in  flocks  of  from  six  to  fourteen,  and  fly  low  and  heavily, 
sometimes  abreast,  at  others  in  an  oblique  line ;  and  they  are 
often  seen  to  pass  close  over  a  building,  or  within  a  few  yards 
of  a  party  of  men,  without  exhibiting  any  signs  of  fear.  For 
the  purpose  of  surprising  their  prey  they  haunt  eddies  near 
water-falls,  and  devour  great  quantities  of  carp  and  other  fish. 
They  can  only  swallow,  a]:)parentiy,  when  opening  tlic  mouth 
sideways  and  somewhat  upwards,  like  the  shark.  When  gorged 
with  food,  they  doze  on  the  water  or  on  some  sand-shoal  pro- 
jecting into  or  surrounded  by  it,  where  they  remain  a  great 
])art  of  their  time  in  gluttonous  inactivity,  digesting  their  over- 
gorged  meal.  At  such  times  they  may  be  easily  cai)tured,  as 
they  have  then  great  difficulty  in  starting  to  flight,  particularly 
when  the  pouch  is  loaded  with  fish.  Though  they  can  prob- 
ably perch  on  trees,  which  1  have  never  seen  them  attempt, 
they  are  generally  on  the  wing,  on  the  ground,  or  in  their 
favorite  element. 

In  the  old  continent  the  Pelican  is  said  to  nest  on  the 
ground  in  an  excavation  near  to  the  water,  laying  two  or  three, 
and  rarely  four  eggs,  which  are  pure  white,  and  of  nearly  equal 
thickness  at  both  ends.  The  report  that  it  nests  in  deserts  re- 
mote from  water,  and  the  story  of  the  parents  bringing  water  for 
their  young  in  the  pouch  in  such  quantities  as  to  afford  drink 
for  camels  and  wild  beasts,  appears  only  one  of  those  extrava- 
gant fictions  or  tales  of  travellers  invented  to  gratify  the  love 
of  the  marvellous.  Yet  so  general  is  the  belief  in  the  truth  of 
this  improbable  relation  that  the  Egyptians  styled  it  the  camel 
of  the  river,  and  the  Persians,  Tacab,  or  the  water-carrier. 
The  pouch  of  the  Pelican  is,  however,  very  capacious,  and  be- 
sides drowning  all  attempts  at  distinct  voice,  it  gives  a  most 
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uncouth,  unwieldy,  and  grotesque  figure  to  the  bird  with  which 
it  is  associated.  The  French  very  justly  nickname  these  birds 
Gra/i(/-i^u>si('rs,  or  (ireat-throats ;  and  as  this  monstrous  en- 
largement of  the  gullet  is  capable  of  holding  a  dozen  quarts 
of  water,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  quantity  of  fish  they 
can  scoop  when  let  loose  among  a  shoal  of  pilchards  or  other 
fish,  which  they  pursue  in  the  course  of  their  migrations. 

The  Pelican  appears  to  attain  to  a  great  age.  According  to 
Culmann,  in  Gesner,  a  tame  one  in  possession  of  the  Fmi)eror 
Maximilian,  which  is  said  to  have  followed  him  'w  ith  the  army, 
lived  to  the  age  of  fourscore. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  Pelican  of  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  hal)itually  fref|ucnts  the  ocean,  that  which  so  gen- 
erally inhabits  North  America  is  rarely  seen  on  the  sea-coast, 
and  then  only  as  a  straggler,  seeking,  even  at  such  times,  the 
protection  of  bnys  and  rivers.  Its  habits  are  also  essentially 
different.  It  never  boldly  soars  aloft,  nor  seeks  its  i)rey  at  sea. 
The  oceanic  speci  i  is  likewise  seen  in  troops,  sometimes  fol- 
lowing a  retreating  shoal  of  fish  and  circumventing  their 
escape  by  enclosing  them  as  in  a  ring  ;  at  other  times  soar- 
ing over  their  ]irey,  these  birds  drop  like  a  plummet,  and 
plunging  headlong,  cause  the  water  to  fiy  up  eight  to  ten  feet. 
These  and  other  actions  foreign  to  our  bird  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate an  original  difference  of  race.  Yet  again  we  find  them 
on  the  old  continent,  principally  upon  large  rivers  and  lakes. 

The  White  Pelican  does  not  occur  regularly  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Mississippi  valley,  though  numbers  have  at  sundry  times  wan- 
dered to  the  Atlantic,  appearing  all  along  the  coast  from  Florida  to 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  I  have  examined  one  specimen  that  was 
captured  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

It  occurs  regularly  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  is  common  in 
Manitoba.  Small  Hocks  are  seen  occasionally  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
It  winters  on  the  Gulf  coast. 
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BROWN    PELICAN. 

PeLECANUS    I'USCUS. 

Char.  Upper  parts  ashy  gray;  head  whitu  ;  neck  rich  chestnut;  wing- 
coverts  and  rump  brown;  under  parts  brownish  gray;  bill  brownish  ;  sac 
dusky;  legs  black.  Length  about  4  feet.  In  winter  the  head  and  neck 
are  white. 

A't's/.  On  an  island  along  the  coast,  usually  on  the  ground,  sometimes 
in  a  tree ;  made  of  twigs  and  sedges,  and  lined  with  grass. 

H^'j^-s.     2-5  (usually  j) ;  white,  with  a  chalk-like  surface  ;  3.00  X  1.95. 

The  Brown  Pelican  inhabits  exchisively  the  sea- coast  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  being  abundant  in  the  West  Indies, 
particularly  in  Jamaica,  liarbadoes,  etc.  These  birds  are  like- 
wise common  in  the  Southern  States,  aboTUiding  in  the  bay  of 
Charleston,  where  they  are  seen  actively  engaged  in  pursuit  of 
their  prey.  They  likewise  breed  and  inhabit  in  the  peninsula 
of  East  Florida,  and  occasionally  wander  up  the  Mississippi  as 
far  as  the  river  Missouri.  They  are,  like  the  preceding  species, 
very  gluttonous  and  voracious.  After  gorging  themselves,  they 
retire  to  the  rocks  or  islets,  and  during  the  process  of  digest- 
ing their  enormous  meal  remain  dozing  and  inactive  for  hours 
together,  with  the  bill  resting  on  the  breast,  at  which  times, 
in  South  America,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  natives  to 
steal  upon  them  unawares  and  seize  them  by  the  neck,  with- 
out their  making  any  defence  or  resistance.  Yet,  like  some 
other  gregarious  birds,  they  are  said  to  show  a  great  affection 
for  the  wounded  of  their  own  species,  to  which  they  will  carry 
a  supply  of  food.  Father  Raymond  relates  that  he  had  seen 
one  of  these  Pelicans  so  well  tamed  and  taught  among  the 
aborigines  that  it  would  go  off  in  the  morning,  and  return 
before  night  to  its  master  with  its  pouch  distended  with  fish, 
a  great  part  of  which  the  savages  made  it  disgorge,  leaving  it 
in  possession  of  the  remainder  as  a  reward  for  its  ser\-ice. 

The  Brown  Pelican  is  common  on  tlie  coast  of  the  Gulf  States, 
and  on  the  Atlantic  to  North  Carolina.  A  few  examples  have 
wandered  as  far  north  as  Massacluisetts  and  Illinois. 
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CORMORANT. 

SHAG. 
PH.'vI.AC'UOCnUAX    CARIIO. 

Char.  Prevailing  color  black,  with  metallic  reflections  of  arccn  and 
purple,  the  mantis  glosseil  with  l)ronzv  brown  ;  the  gular  jiouch  bare, 
and  yellow  in  color,  and  at  its  base  is  a  white  band  extending  from  be- 
neath the  eyes  across  the  throat.  During  the  spring  the  feathers  of  the 
nape  are  elongated  and  form  a  mane-like  crest,  and  white  hair-like  feath- 
ers appear  on  the  head  ;  also  a  patch  of  white  is  wi^ru  on  the  tlanks.  Bill 
black,  shading  to  yellow  at  the  base  ;  legs  black.    Length  about  36  inches. 

Nest.  In  a  crevice  of  a  sea-washed  cliff,  or  on  the  fiat  beach  of  a  lake, 
or  in  trees  by  river,  —  maoe  of  large  twigs,  sometimes  mixed  with  sea- 
VOL.    II.  —  24 
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weed  and  lined  with  grass  or  leaves.  Usually  the  nest  is  the  accumu- 
lation of  years,  and  hccunies  a  heap  of  twigs,  rotten  at  the  base  and 
surmounted  by  a  layer  of  fresli  herl)agc. 

^,j,yj.  2-6  (usually  3);  white,  with  a  rough,  chalk-like  surface,  the 
inside  of  the  shell  sea-green  or  pale  blue  ;  si^e  variable,  average  about 
2.60  X  I. Go. 

The  Cormorant,  I'halacrocorax,  or  ikikl  Raven,  of  the  (Irccks, 
like  the  Pelican,  to  which  it  is  nearly  related,  is  also  a  Ljeneral 
inhabitant  of  nearly  every  maritime  part  of  the  world,  and  even 
extends  its  residence  into  the  inclement  regions  of  Greenland, 
where,  by  following  the  openings  of  the  great  icy  barriers  of  that 
dreary  region,  it  finds  means  to  subsist  and  to  fish  throughout 
the  year.  To  the  natives  of  this  frigid  climate  it  also  proves 
of  singular  service  :  its  tough  skin  is  used  by  them  as  gar- 
ments, the  pouch  is  emphjyed  as  a  bladder  to  float  their  fish- 
ing-tackle, and  the  flesh,  though  coarse,  is  still  acceptable  to 
those  who  can  regale  upon  seal's  and  whale's  blubber. 

These  uncouth  and  gluttonous  birds  are  plentiful  on  the 
rocky  shores  of  Great  Britain,  Holland,  France,  and  Ciermany. 
On  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  they  are  sometimes  seen  in  vast 
flocks,  and  are  frequent  on  Lake  Baikal.  They  inhabit  China 
and  the  coast  of  the  Cape  of  (lood  Hope,  and  are  common  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  New  Holland,  New  Zealand,  and  other 
neighboring  regions.  At  Nootka  Sound  and  in  Kamtschatka 
they  have  been  obser\ed  by  various  navigators,  and  are  found 
in  North  America  from  Hudson  Bay  and  T>abrador  to  the 
coasts  of  Carolina  and  Georgia.  They  are  not,  however,  com- 
mon in  the  central  parts  of  the  United  States,  though  they 
penetrate  into  the  interior  as  fiir  as  the  Missouri  River.  They 
breed  and  are  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  on  bare  and  rocky 
islands  nearly  throughout  the  year,  and  in  all  places  appear 
shy,  retiring,  and  sedentary,  enduring  the  most  severe  weather 
with  impunity,  and  only  removing  seaward  or  south  in  the 
depth  of  winter  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  food.  Mr.  Audu- 
bon found  them  breeding  on  the  ledges  of  almost  inaccessible 
rocks  at  Grand  Menan  isle,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  They  appear 
very  war}'  and  shy,  and  feed  their  young  with  great  assiduity, 
whose  voice  at  this  time  resembles  the  hissing  of  snakes. 
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The  Cormorant  is  a  very  dexterous  and  voracious  fisher,  com- 
mitting great  havoc  when  it  visits  jiools  and  lakes  ;  but  it  almost 
constantly  resi<les  oii  the  sea-sht)res,  and  is  seldom  seen  inland. 
Swimming  beneath  f'le  water  with  the  velocity  of  a  dart  in  the 
air,  and  remaining  a  U)ng  time  submerged,  its  prey  scarcely 
ever  escapes,  and  it  almost  always  rises  with  a  fish  in  its  bill, 
to  swallow  which  it  employs  the  expedient  of  tossing  it  into 
the  air,  and  dexterously  catches  the  head  in  its  descent,  so  that 
the  fins  lie  tlat,  and  thus  tavor  the  passage  down  the  throat  ;  the 
small  pouch  at  the  same  time  stretches  so  as  to  admit  the  whole 
body  of  the  fish,  which  is  often  very  large  in  jjroportion  to  the 
neck,  and  it  there  remains,  imdergoing  a  preparatory  digestion 
previous  to  its  passage  into  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach. 

In  some  countries,  as  in  China,  and  formerly  in  Mngland,  the 
dexterity  of  the  Cormorant  in  fishing  was  turned  to  profit ;  for 
by  buckling  a  ring  about  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  to  prevent 
deglutition,  antl  accustomiuj  it  to  return  with  its  acciuisitions  in 
the  bill  to  its  master,  it  was  made  a  usefiil  and  domestic  fisher. 
On  the  rivers  of  China,  Cormorants  thus  fixed  are  perched  on 
the  prows  of  boats,  and  at  a  signal  made  by  striking  the  water 
with  an  oar,  they  instantly  plunge,  and  soon  emerge  with  a  fish, 
which  is  taken  from  them.  And  this  toil  continues  till  its  master 
is  satisfied  ;  he  looses  the  collar,  and  finishes  the  task  by  allow- 
ing it  to  fish  for  itself.  I)Ut  it  is  onlv  hunger  which  gives  activ- 
ity  to  the  Cormorant ;  when  glutted  with  its  meal,  which  is  soon 
acquired,  it  relaxes  into  its  native  indolence,  and  dozes  away 
the  greatest  part  of  its  time  in  gluttonous  inebriety,  ])erched 
in  solitude  on  naked  and  insulated  or  inaccessible  rocks,  to 
which  it  i)rudently  retires  for  greater  safety  from  the  intrusion 
of  enemies. 

In  Europe,  where  these  birds  are  alike  sedentary  and  averse 
to  miiiration,  thev  are  known  to  breed  from  the  coasts  of  Hoi- 
land  to  the  shores  of  (Greenland,  and  they  are  equally  residents 
in  America  nearly  to  the  extremity  of  the  Union.  The  nest 
is  usually  made  with  sticks,  sea-weeds,  grass,  and  other  coarse 
materials,  commonly  upon  rocks,  but  sometimes  upon  trees  on 
the  banks  of  rivers,  where  they  are  occasionally  seen  perched. 
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According  to  Lawsoii,  they  are  observed  in  great  flocks  in  Caro- 
lina in  Marc:li  and  April,  when  the  herrings  ascend  the  creeks, 
at  which  time  they  are  seen  on  fallen  logs  in  the  water  waiting 
and  watching  the  approach  of  their  prey. 

This  species  of  Cormorant  was  formerly  considered  a  comniuii 
winter  visitor  to  New  Kn<;lan(l,  and  nested  sp;irin;^dy  along  the 
coast  from  N'aliant  to  the  Hay  of  Fundy ;  hut  during  recent  years 
it  lias  been  rarely  seen  south  of  the  (lulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  though 
in  winter  a  few  examples  wander  as  far  south  as  the  New  Jer- 
sey shore.  Mr.  Hagerup  reports  the  bird  a  resident  of  Greenland, 
being  most  nimierous  in  the  northern  section. 

Nuttall  was  mistaken  in  giving  tliis  i)ird  a  more  southern  range; 
.Mr.  LawsoM,  whom  he  cpiotes,  probably  confused  the  present  spe- 
cies with  its  Double-crested  cousin,  •—  a  pardonable  error  in  one  to 
whom  the  southern  bird  was  not  familiar  when  in  its  winter  plu- 
mage, for  at  that  season  the  two  apecies  are  somewhat  simil.ir  in 
appearance. 
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DOUi]Li':-CRi:sri':i)  cormorant. 

SHAG. 
PH-ALACROCORAX    Dll.oi'IlUS. 

Char.  Prevailing  color  black,  with  green  reflections,  the  back  and 
wings  varied  with  grayish  brown;  gular  sac  orange;  bill  bluish;  legs 
and  feet  black.  Dining  the  mating  season  the  male  wears  crests  of 
long,  thin  plumes  on  the  sides  ot  the  ciown,  extending  from  above  the 
eyes  to  the  nape.  In  eastern  or  sea-coast  birds  these  |)hnnes  are  black, 
but  birds  taken  in  the  interior  have  white  mingled  with  the  black,  and 
in  I'acific-coast  specimens  the  plumes  arc  entirely  white.  Length  about 
32  inches. 

AVj/.  In  a  crevice  of  a  sea-washed  cliff,  or  on  the  beach  of  a  lake  or 
on  a  tree  by  a  river  Itank  ;  made  of  twigs  and  grass,  —  sometimes  entirely 
of  marine  herbage. 

E,i^X'-s.  2-5  ;  chalky  white  and  rough  on  the  surface,  with  inner  shell  of 
blue  or  green  tint  ;  average  size  2.40  X  t.40. 

The  range  of  this  species  extends  from  the  Gulf  States  to  Lab- 
rador and  the  Saskatcliewan  valley,  and  its  breeding  area  from 
about  latitude  45°  nortlnvarci.  It  winters  north  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
(sparingly). 

The  Double-crested  Cormorant  is  the  common  Shag  of  our  salt- 
water fishermen,  and  is  numerous  in  Manitoba  also,  though  rather 
rare  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
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In  habits  this  species  does  not  differ  from  others  of  the  .i^aoup. 
It  feeds  principally  on  lish,  which  it  obtains  by  divin-;  from  the 
surface  of  the  water.  It  is  an  expert  diver,  and  strong,  fast  swim- 
mer, and  can  remain  under  water  for  a  very  lonj,'  period,  coming  to 
the  surface  out  of  gunshot  of  a  pursuer. 


NoTK.  —  The  Florida  Cokmouant  {r.  dilophus  JloriihiHus) 
is  a  smaller  variety  of  the  Double-crested  species,  differing  from  the 
type  in  si/.e  only.  I.engtii  about  25  inclies.  It  is  restricted  chietly 
to  the  (adf  States,  though  occurring  occasionally  on  the  Atlantic 
shores  of  the  more  southern  States,  and  along  the  -Mississippi  vai 
ley  to  southern  Illinois. 

Another  species,  the  Mkxican  Cokmouant  {P.  //icxkauus), 
occurs  occasionally  on  the  shores  of  the  (iulf  States,  and  has 
been  taken  in  southern  Illinois. 


MAX-()i'"-\\AR    DIRD. 

FKIGAIT,    niRl).     I'KKiATK    I'KI.ICAN. 

Fri  taiA  A(jrii,\. 

Char.     Prevailing  color  black,  with  reflections  of  green  and  inirple. 
Length  about  40  inches. 

A'esf.     On  mangrove-trees  near  tlic  shore,  loosely  made  of  twigs, 
.^^^yj.     Usually  I  ;  white  ;  2.70  X  1.S5. 

The  Frigate  Pelican,  or  Man-of-\\'ar  Dird,  is  chiefly  seen  on 
the  tropical  seas,  and  generally  on  the  wing,  'i'hese  birds  are 
abundant  in  the  island  of  .Ascension.  Indi;),  Ceylon,  and  China. 
In  the  South  Sea  they  are  seen  about  the  Marfjuesas.  Faster 
Isles,  antl  New  Caledonia  ;  also  at  Otaheite.  Dampier  saw  them 
in  great  ]^lenty  in  the  island  of  Aves,  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and 
they  are  common  off  the  coast  of  East  Florida,  particularly 
around  the  reefs  or  keys,  often  asstmibled  in  ilocks  of  from 
fifty  to  a  thousand.  They  are  also  not  uncommon,  during  sum- 
mer, along  the  coasts  of  the  Union  as  far  as  South  Carolina, 
and  breed  in  various  places,  retiring  to  warmer  latitudes  on  the 
approach,  of  cool  weather. 

The  Frigate  IJird  is  often  seen  smoothly  gliding  through  the 
air,  with  the  motions  of  a  Kite,  from  one  to  two  hundred 
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leagues  from  the  land,  sustaining  these  vast  flights  with  the 
greatest  apparent  ease,  sometimes  soaring  so  high  as  to  be 
scarcely  visible,  at  others  approaching  the  surflxce  of  the  sea, 
where,  hovering  at  some  distance,  it  at  length  espies  a  fish, 
and  darts  upon  it  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  generally  with 
success,  flying  upwards  again  as  ([uickly  as  it  descended.  In 
the  same  manner  it  also  attacks  the  Boobies  and  other  marine 
birds,  which  it  obliges  to  relinquish  their  prey. 

These  birds  breed  abundantly  in  the  Bahamas,  and  are  said 
to  make  their  nests  on  trees,  if  near ;  at  other  times  they  lay 
on  the  rocks.  The  eggs,  one  or  two,  are  of  a  flesh  color, 
marked  with  crimson  spots.  The  young  birds,  covered  with 
a  grayish-white  down,  are  assiduously  attended  by  the  parents, 
who  are  then  tame  and  easily  approached.  When  alarmed, 
like  (iulls,  they  as  readily  cast  up  the  contents  of  their  pouch 
as  those  birds  do  of  the  stomach. 

The  Frigate  Bird  occurs  regularly  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  and 

examples  h?.vc  been  seen  as  far  r.orth  as  Nova  Scotia,  Ohio,  and 
Wisconsin  ;  but  outside  of  subtropical  regions  it  must  be  considered 
an  accidental  straggler. 
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GANNET. 

SOLAN  GOOSE. 
SULA    BASSANA. 

Char.     Prevailing  color  white  ;    head  and  neck   washed    with  buff; 
outer  wing-feathers  (primaries)  black.     Length  about  34  or  36  inches. 
The  young  birds  are  dusky  brown,  spotted  all  over  with  white. 
A^esi.     On  a  clifif  of  an  ocean  island,  —  made  of  sea-weed  and  grass. 
lig^^.     I  ;  chalky  white,  inner  shell  pale  blue  ;  averatre  size  3.10  X  1.90. 

The  Gannet  is  another  of  the  many  marine  birds  common  to 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  t'le  summer  season  these 
birds  are  extremely  abundant  on  some  rocky  isles  in  the  Bay 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  not  uncommon  on  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  especially  to  the  south  of  Cape  Hatteras. 
On  the  south  side  of  Long  Island  and  the  neighboring  coast 
they  are  seen  in  numbers  in  the  month  of  October  associat- 
ing with  the  Velvet  and  Scoter  Ducks.  In  the  summer 
they  also  penetrate  into  the  .Arctic  regions  of  both  conti- 
nents, are  seen  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  occasionally 
in  Greenland.  In  Iceland  they  breed  and  are  seen  in  great 
flocks.  They  are  also  equally  common  to  the  northwest  coast 
of  America. 
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These  birds  abound  in  Norway  and  the  Hebrides,  partic- 
ularly on  some  of  the  least  accessible  of  the  islands.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Harvey,  liass  Island,  near  I'Minburgh,  not  more  than 
a  mile  in  circumference,  has  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  its 
surface  almost  wholly  covered  with  nests,  eggs,  and  young  birds, 
so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  walk  without  treading  on  them  ; 
and  the  flocks  of  birds  are  so  prodigious  as,  when  in  flight,  to 
darken  the  air  like  clouds,  and  their  noise  is  so  stunning  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  hear  your  next  neighbor.  Looking  down 
towards  the  sea  from  the  top  of  the  precipice,  you  see  it  on  all 
sides  covered  widi  multitudes  of  birds,  swimming  and  chasing 
their  prey ;  and  if  in  sailing  round  the  i'-land  you  survey  the 
hanging  clifis,  you  may  see  on  every  crag  or  fissure  of  the 
rocks  numberless  birds  of  various  sorts  and  sizes ;  and  seen 
in  the  distance,  the  crowding  flocks  passing  continually  to  and 
from  the  island  can  raly  be  compared  to  a  vast  swarn^  of  bees. 

I'he  rocks  of  St.  Kilda  are  no  less  frequented  by  the  Gan- 
nets,  and  Martin  assures  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  small 
island  consume  annually  no  less  than  twenty-two  thousand 
young  birds  of  this  sjiecies,  besides  a  vast  quantity  of  their 
eggs,  these  being,  in  fact,  their  principal  support.  This  supply, 
though  spontaneous  from  nature,  is  not  obtained  without  immi- 
nent hazard  o^  ife  to  those  who  engage  in  procuring  these  birds 
and  their  eggs  ;  as  besides  climbing  difficult  and  almost  inac- 
cessible paths  among  the  rocks  beetling  over  the  sea,  they 
sometimes  lower  each  other  down  from  above,  by  ropes  in 
baskets,  to  collect  their  game  from  the  shclvings  and  fissures 
of  the  rocks  chosen  by  these  sagacious  birds.  'i"he  young  are 
a  favorite  dish  witli  the  North  Tiritons  in  general,  and  during 
the  season  they  are  constantly  brought  from  the  liass  Isle  to 
Kdinburgli. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  Gannets  are  in  these  islands 
birds  of  passage,  making  their  first  appearance  in  the  month 
of  March,  continuing  there  till  August  or  September,  accord- 
ing as  the  inhabitants  take  or  leave  their  first  egg ;  but  in 
general,  the  time  of  breeding  and  departing  appears  to  coincide 
with  the  arrival  of  the  herring  and  its  migration  out  of  those 
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seas.  It  is  probable  that  these  birds  attend  the  herring  and 
the  pilchard  during  their  whole  circuit  round  the  British 
Islands,  the  appearance  of  the  first  behig  always  esteemed  by 
the  fishermen  as  a  sure  pressage  of  the  approach  of  the  last. 
Gannets  migrate  in  fjuest  of  food  as  far  south  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus,  being  frequently  seen  off  Lisbon  in  December, 
plunging  for  sardines. 

In  the  month  of  August,  Dr.  Har\ey  observed  in  Caithness 
their  northern  migrations  ;  they  were  passing  the  whole  day 
in  flocks,  from  five  to  fifteen  in  each.     In  calm  weather  they 
fly  high ;  m  storms  they  proceed  lower  and  near  the  shore, 
but  never  cross  over  the  land,  even  when  a  bay  with  its  pro- 
montories intervenes,    but   follow    at    an   equal    distance    the 
course  of  the  bay.  and   regularly  double  every  cape.     Many  of 
the  moving  parties  would  make  a  sort  of  halt  for  the  sake  of 
fishing  ;  for  this  purpose  they  soar  to  a  great  height,  then,  dart- 
ing headlong  intcj  die  sea,  make  the  water  foam  and  swell  with 
the  violence  of  the  concussion,  after  which   they  pursue  their 
route.     With  the  arrival  of  the  shoals  of  pilchards  in  the  latter 
end  of  summer,  they  are  seen  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  in 
November,  when  the  pilchards  retire,  the  Gannets  mostly  dis- 
appear, thcjugh  a  few  linger  on  the  coast  throughout  the  winter. 
An  individual  killed  near  Mount's  Bay  ma<le,  as  is  common 
with  this  bird,  a  long   struggle  with  a  water-sjianiel,  assisted  by 
a  boatman,  showing  himself  both  strong  and  ])Ugnarious,  and 
sufficiently  redeeming  on  his  part  the  (iannet  family  from  the 
ill-supported  charge  of  cowardice  and  stupidity. 

Many  years  ago  a  Gannet,  flying  over  Penzance,  and  seeing 
some  pilchards  lying  on  a  iir-plank  in  a  cellar  used  for  curing 
fish,  darted  down  with  such  violence  that  it  struck  its  bill 
through  the  board  and  broke  its  neck. 

These  birds  appear  to  have  a  strong  predilection  for  particu- 
lar spots.  On  the  Gannet  Rock,  in  the  (iulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
they  arc  seen  in  amazing  multitudes.  This  rock  (according  to 
Audubon,  from  whom  we  derive  the  interesting  information)  is 
four  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  several  acres  in  extent  on  the 
summit.     At  that  time,  the  Sth  of  June,  it  was  covered  with 
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innumerable  birds  upon  their  nests,  so  crowded  or  closely  ar- 
ranged as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  huge  mass  of  snow,  while 
the  hovering  crowds  seen  around  this  inaccessible  marine  moun- 
tain forcibly  presented  at  a  distance  the  actual  appearance  of  a 
snow-storm.  While  thus  engaged,  the  report  of  a  musket  did 
not  seem  in  the  least  to  alarm  them  ;  and  defenceless  while 
obeying  this  powerful  instinct,  they  allow  themselves  to  be 
approached  and  desj)atched  without  using  any  means  for 
escape,  appearing  riveted  to  the  spot,  while  engaged  in  the 
afliections  and  cares  of  reproduction. 

The  nest  of  the  Oannet  is  composed  chiefly  of  sea- weed, 
and  generally  placed  upon  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
highest  rocks.  The  egg  (only  one  being  laid  before  hatching) 
is  white,  and  very  like  that  of  the  Cormorant,  but  not  nearly 
so  large  as  the  egg  of  the  Goose,  weighing  about  three  and 
a  quarter  ounces. 

The  (iannet  seems  incapable  of  diving,  —  at  least,  no  alarm 
can  force  it  to  immerse.  Upon  the  water  it  swims  as  buoyantly 
as  a  Gull.  When  offered  fish  it  will  accept,  but  will  never  go 
into  a  pond  after  food ;  and  from  every  appearance  of  its 
actions  on  water,  to  which  it  will  go  only  from  compulsion,  it 
cannot  procure  fish  beyond  the  extent  of  its  neck.  At  times 
these  birds  rise  from  the  water  with  so  much  difficulty  that 
they  are  easily  run  down  by  a  boat ;  but  when  thus  surprised 
they  defentl  themselves  with  much  vigor. 

Within  a  few  years  this  species  has  deserted  Gannet  Rock,  near 
Grand  Menan,  though  a  large  number  still  gather  on  the  Magdalen 
Islands,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  They  continue  to  breed 
further  nortliward,  and  in  winter  range  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  William  Brewster  reports  that  in  i8Si  he  found  some  fifty 
thousand  birds  nesting  on  one  of  those  islands,  and  describes  the 
number  as  astcnishing  and  impressive,  but  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  the  legions  seen  there  by  Dr.  Bryant  some  twenty  years 
before. 

The  food  of  this  species  consists  entirely  of  fish,  which  it  procures 
by  diving  from  the  wing,  plunging  Into  the  water  from  a  great 
heiglit,  —  sometimes  a  hundred  yards  or  more.  When  pursued  or 
wounded,  it  rarely  or  never  dives,  trusting  to  its  flight,  which  is 
strong  and  rapid. 
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BOOBY. 

SULA    Sl'LA. 

Char.  Upper  parts  and  breast  sooty  brown,  more  or  less  varied  with 
gray  ;  under  parts  white.     Lcngtii  31  inches. 

iVest.  On  an  ocean  island,  sometimes  on  the  ground,  but  usually  placed 
on  a  bush  or  low  tree ;  rudely  made  of  twigs  and  sea-weed. 

E,i^j^'s.     1-2;  chalky  white;  size  very  variable,  average  about  2.35  X 

I-5S- 

The  Booby  is  found  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  islands  and  tieso- 
late  sea-coasts  throughout  all  the  warm  and  temperate  parts  of 
the  globe,  and  has  acquired  its  degrading  name  t'lom  its  silly 
aspect  and  peculiar  stupidity,  suffering  itself  to  be  taken,  not 
only  at  sea  on  the  ship's  yards,  but  also  on  land,  where  these 
birds  may  be  despatched  merely  with  clubs  and  sticks  in  great 
numbers  one  after  the  other,  without  seeming  to  take  any  general 
alarm,  or  using  any  efficient  effort  for  escape.  'Ihe  only  cause 
that  can  be  assigned  for  this  want  of  conservative  instinct,  so 
general  and  prompt  among  most  of  the  feathered  tribes,  is 
probably  the  fact  of  the  difficulty  and  almost  impossibility  of 
setting  their  long  wings  into  motion  when  they  hapj)en  to  be 
surprised  on  level  ground,  or  flitigued  with  undue  exertion. 

The  Boobies,  however,  have  a  domestic  enemy  more  steady, 
though  less  bloodthirsty,  in  his  persecutions  than  man  :  this  is 
the  Frigate  Pelican,  or  Man-of-War  Bird,  who  with  a  keen  eye 
descrying  his  humble  vassal  at  a  distance,  ])ursues  him  without 
intermission,  and  obliges  him  by  blows  with  the  wings  and  bill 
to  surrender  his  finny  prey,  which  the  pirate  instandy  seizes 
and  swallows. 

The  Boobies,  however,  notwithstanding  this  tribute  to  their 
marine  monarch,  contrive  to  obtain  an  ample  supply  of  provi- 
sion. They  commonly  hover  above  the  surfoce  of  the  waves, 
at  times  scarcely  moving  their  wings,  and  drop  on  a  fish  the 
instant  it  emerges  or  api)roaches  in  view.  Their  flight,  though 
rapid  and  long-sustained,  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Frigate  Bird ;  accordingly,  they  do  not  roam  so  far,  and  their 
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appearance  is  (generally  hailed  by  mariners  as  an  indication  of 
the  approach  of  land.  Yet  numbers  are  not  wanting  around 
the  remotest  and  most  sequestered  islands  in  the  nr.idst  of  the 
wide  ocean.  There  they  live  in  companies,  associated  -"ith 
Gulls,  Tropic  Birds,  and  their  tyrannical  persecutor,  the  Frigate, 
who,  appreciating  their  assistance  as  providers,  dwells  and  rests 
in  the  same  retreats. 

Among  the  Frigates,  some  (jirobably  the  males  after  incuba- 
tion) liv.  'n  societies  apart  from  the  rest,  dispersed  to  situations 
most  suitable  for  obtaining  pillage. 

Jioobies  utter  a  loud  cry,  something  in  sound  l)etwixt  that 
of  the  Raven  and  the  Goose ;  and  this  quailing  is  heard  more 
particularly  when  they  are  ])ursued  by  the  Frigate,  or  when, 
assembled  together,  they  ha[)pen  to  be  seized  by  any  sudden 
panic.  As  they  can  only  begin  the  motion  of  their  wings  by 
starting  froui  some  lofty  station,  they  usually  perch  like  Cormo- 
rants, and  in  flying  stretch  out  the  neck  and  display  the  tail. 

According  to  Dampier,  in  the  Isle  of  Avs  these  birds  breed 
on  trees,  though  in  other  places  they  nestle  on  ^he  ground,  and 
always  associate  in  numbers  in  the  same  place.  They  lay  one 
or  two  eggs,  and  the  young  continue  for  a  long  time  covered 
for  the  most  part  vith  a  very  soft  and  white  down.  The  flesh 
is  black  and  unsavory,  yet  sailors  frequently  make  a  meal  of 
it.  In  summer  they  are  not  uncommon  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Southern  States. 

Tlie  IJooby  is  chiefly  restricted  to  the  tropical  or  ::ub-tropical 
seas,  but  an  occasional  example  wanders  as  far  north  as  off  the 
coast  of  Georgia. 


Note.  —  The  Bluk-faceij  Boonv  (Sula  cyanops)  and  tne  Rkd- 
FOOTED  Boonv  {Siila  piscator)  occasionally  straggle  north  to  the 
Florida  waters  :  and  the  Anhinga  {Anhiiii^a  anhingd),  also  a  trop- 
ical bird,  has  been  taken  off  North  Carolina  and  on  tlie  Mississippi 
River. 
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RED-BILLED   TROPIC    BIRD. 

PHAi-.riK  >:,    .ETHEREUS. 

Char.  Prevailing  color  white;  the  upjjer  parts  varied  with  blackish  ; 
a  stripe  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  ind  the  outer  wing-featiier.s  deep  liiack ; 
bill  deep  red;  legs  yellow,  toes  Mack.  Lengtii,  including  elongated  tail- 
feathers,  about  ^j,  inches  ;  the  tnil-fcathers  measure  about  20  inches. 

A^est.  In  a  hole  or  crevice  of  a  sea-washed  cliff,  —  sometimes  slightly 
lined  with  twigs  and  coarse  heroage. 

/!^^i,%':  I  ;  purplish  white  or  ( reamy  white,  with  a  delicate  purple  tinge, 
and  marked  with  fine  spots  of  rich  brown  ;  2.26  X  i-6o. 

The  Tropic  Bird,  soaring  perpetually  over  the  tepid  seas, 
where  it  dwells  without  materially  straying  beyond  the  verge 
of  the  ecliptic,  seems  tc-  attend  the  car  of  the  sun  under  the 
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mild  'one  of  the  tropics,  and  advertises  the  i^iariner  with  un- 
erring certai  ity  of  his  entrance  within  the  torrid  chmes.  Vet 
though  generally  confined  to  these  nunx'  favored  solar  realms, 
which  it  widely  explores  to  their  utmost  bounds,  it  sometimes 
strays  beyond  the  favorite  hmit,  and  hence  we  have  given  it 
a  place  among  the  oceanic  birds  which  stray  in  summer  to  the 
coasts  of  the  warmer  States. 

The  flight  of  the  Tropic  iJird  is  often  conducted  to  a  pro- 
digious height,  at  which  in  every  season  it  can  obtain  a  tem- 
perature of  the  most  delightful  kind.  At  other  times,  affected 
by  the  ordinary  wants  of  nature,  it  descends  from  its  lofty 
station,  and  accompanied  by  an  ignoble  throng  of  Frigates, 
Pelicans,  and  Boobies,  it  attends  the  ai)pearance  of  the  flying- 
fish  as  they  emerge  from  the  water,  pursued  by  their  enemies 
of  the  deep,  'I'hese  birds  are  sometimes  observed  to  rest  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  have  been  seen  in  calm  weather 
upon  the  backs  of  the  drowsy  tortoises  supinely  floating,  so  that 
they  have  been  easily  taken  by  allowing  the  ai)proach  of  a 
boat.  On  shore  they  will  perch  on  trees,  and  are  saitl  to  breed 
on  the  ground  beneath  the  shade  of  the  adjoining  woods. 
They  are  met  with  on  the  islands  of  St.  Helena,  Ascension, 
Mauritius,  New  Holland,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  South 
Seas,  but  in  no  place  are  they  so  numerous  as  at  Palmerston 
Island,  where,  along  with  the  Frigates,  they  have  been  seen  in 
such  plenty  that  the  trees  were  absolutely  loaded  with  them, 
and  so  tame  or  listless  that  they  suffered  themselves  to  be  taken 
from  the  boughs  by  hand.  In  the  Sandwich  and  Friendly 
Islands,  where  they  also  abound,  the  natives  set  a  high  value 
on  the  long  tail-feathers,  made  use  of  by  way  of  ornament,  and 
in  Otaheite  they  form  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  ostentatious 
garment  worn  by  mourners.  The  flesh,  though  often  eaten  by 
mariners,  cannot  be  accounted  good. 

This  cannot  be  considered  more  than  an  accidc^al  straggler  to 
Northern  waters,  though  examples  have  been  taken  as  far  nortli  as 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.    

Note.  —  The  Yellow-rillko  Tropic  Bird  (P.  flavirostris) 
has  been  taken  in  Western  New  York. 
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HORNED   GREBE. 

SPIRIT    DUCK.      HELL    DIVEK.      DUSKY   GREBE. 
CoLYAfHUS   AURITUS. 

Chak,  Upper  parts  dull  brown,  the  fe.ithcrs  paler  on  the  edges ;  head 
darker;  i)rcast  rufous;  wings  varied  with  white;  lower  parts  silvery 
white.  Length  about  14  inches.  In  the  mating  season  the  sides  of  the 
head  are  adorned  with  crests  (horns)  of  short  feathers  of  black  color. 

A'c's/.  Amid  the  ra. '.  niibage  on  reedy  margin  of  a  lake,  —  usually 
fastened  to  rushes  and  floating  on  the  surface  of  shallow  water ;  a  mass 
of  dried  stems  of  rushes  and  coarse  sedges. 

.fi'^i^j.     2-7  (usually  4)  ;  bluish  white,  stained  with  brown  ;  1.80  X  1.20. 

The  Horned  Grebe  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  regions 
of  both  continents,  T^>eing  very  common  in  the  simimer  season 
throughout  the  Hudson  Bay  fur  countries,  frequenting  almost 
every  lake  with  g'^';sy  borders,  in  w^hich  seclusion,  about  the 
month  of  June,  it  constructs  its  nest  of  coarse  herbage,  which, 
left  afloat,  is  sometimes  moored  to  the  surrounding  reeds  and 
rushes.  The  eggs  are  white,  spotted,  and,  as  it  were,  soiled 
with  brown ;  in  order  to  hide  them  from  its  enemies,  it  has 
the  habit  of  covering  them  while  abroad.  In  the  autumn  these 
birds  retire  to  the  South,  appearing  in  Massachusetts,  some- 
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times,  in  the  small  freshwater  hikes  ncur  the  ocean.  At  a  later 
period  they  retire  slill  farther,  being  very  common  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States,  where  they  are  kno.vn,  with  other  species, 
by  the  name  of  Dippers  and  Water  Witches.  The  Indians  of 
HuiImjii   Jiay  give   the    Horned  the   name   o{  Sfc/x'tr/i. 

W  hile  iiere,  they  keep  generally  m  the  salt  water,  swimming 
and  diving  with  great  agility  an<l  elegance,  and  these  are  almost 
uni\er>ally  young  birds,  the  old  ones  keeping  probably  more 
inhiiul  in  their  migrations  towards  the  South.  In  most  of  the 
indivitluals  which  have  fallen  under  my  notice,  the  stomach, 
like  a  pouch  in  form,  lias  been  generally  swelled  out  with  its 
own  feathers,  apparently  bent  and  masticated  before  swallowing  ; 
the  birds  had  been  feeding  on  minute  eels  and  coleopterous 
insects,  and  had,  besides  the  matted  fi'athers  plucked  from  the 
breast,  a  quantity  of  sand  and  gravel.  The  appetite  of  this 
(Irel)e  is,  indeed,  keen  and  little  scni|)ulous,  —  for  which,  some- 
times it  jxiys  a  dear  forfeit,  as  hapju'iied  to  an  individual  seen 
by  Mr.  X.  Wyeth,  which  had  its  bill  clasped  in  the  shell  of  a  clam 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  disal^le  it  both  from  flying  and  diving. 

This  expert  diver  is  a  common  bird  throughout  this  eastern  coun- 
try, breeding  from  about  latiuule  45^  to  the  higher  fur  countries, 
and  wintering  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  Southern  States, 


HOLBrETJ/S   GREBE. 

RED-\FXKED   GREBE. 
COLVMr.US    UOhlVVAAAl. 

Char.  Upper  parts  duskv ;  head  and  nape  black  ;  cheeks  ashy;  neck 
rich  clicstnut :  wini^s  varied  with  white  ;  under  parts  silvery  white,  varied 
with  gray.     Lenu;th  about  19  inches. 

A'c's/.  On  the  border  of  a  reedv  pnnd  or  sluggish  stream,  fastened  to 
the  rank  herbage,  —  made  of  reeds  and  sedges. 

/■■::^'s.  2-7;  dull  whiie,  sometimes  tinged  with  green,  washed  with 
brown;    average  size  2.25  X  1.35. 

The  Red-necked  Grebe,  like  most  of  the  other  species, 
retires  to  the  hyperboreal  regions  of  both  continents  to  pass 
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the  breeding-season,  delighting  in  the  seclusion  of  the  ilesolate 
wilderness,  penetrating  in  the  jjresent  continent  as  far  as  the 
remote  inland  shores  of  (Ireat  Slave  Lake,  where  individuals 
were  observed  by  Cajjtain  Franklin's  adventurous  party  in  the 
month  of  May.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  these  birds  ])ro- 
ceed  to  the  South,  probably  as  far  as  I'loriila,  but  are  rarely  si'cn 
in  the  United  States.  At  this  season  they  fre(|uent  lakes  and 
the  estuaries  or  rivers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  but  at  other 
times  are  seen  more  abunrlantly  on  fresh  waters.  They  are 
common  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Juirojje,  and  frequently  visit 
Cireat  Hritain,  (lermany,  and  Switzerland,  'iheir  focnl,  as  usual, 
is  small  fish,  fry,  reptiles,  coleopterous  insects,  and  vegetables. 
The  nest  is  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  species  ;  the  eggs 
number  three  or  four,  of  a  whitish  green,  and  appearing  as  if 
soiled  with  yellowish  or  brown. 

The  Red-necked  Grebe  breeds  from  about  latitude  45''  to  the 
higlier  fur  countries,  but  is  rather  uneonuuon  in  New  laiLihuul  and 
the  adjacent  provinces,  where  it  occurs  ehietly  as  a  winter  visitor. 
It  is  quite  abundant  in  Manitoba. 

In  common  with  others  of  the  family,  this  (]rebe  is  an  expert 
diver.  Often  it  will  sink  into  the  water  without  any  apparent  effort, 
though  more  generally  it  jumps  forward,  throwing  the  head  into  the 
water,  and  the  body  into  the  air.  It  is  an  expert  a.  A  rapitl  swimmer 
also,  and  all  its  movements  on  the  water  are  extremely  graceful. 
When  pursued,  these  birds  invarialjly  endeavor  to  escape  by  diving, 
though  when  on  the  wing  they  fly  rapidly,  their  necks  and  feet 
stretched  at  full  length. 

It  is  said  that  the  female  takes  the  newly  hatched  young  upon 
her  back,  and  swims  with  them  in  that  position,  feeding  them,  while 
eating  her  own  meal,  on  portions  of  the  fish  and  vegetable  matter 
which  she  gathers. 
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LIITLF.   GKKUr..      I  ).\liCIIICK.      (AROI.INA    CKF.nE. 
I'dDILYMIiUS    l'()l.I(,F,I'S. 

Char.  Upper  parts  dusky,  wings  varied  witli  asliv  and  wliitc;  iinfUr 
parts  silvcrv  wliitc,  mottled  witli  dusky;  l)rcast  washed  witli  rulOiis;  cliin 
and  throat  ;)hi(  k  :  bill  short  and  thick,  of  a  bluish  white  color,  with  a  lilack 
band  across  ihe  centre.     Lengtii  about  14  inches. 

A'c-sf.  Amid  the  rushes  at  the  edge  of  a  pond  or  sluggish  stream, — 
made  of  coarse  herbage  lined  with  ,c];rass  ;  sometimes  flo.it int^  on  the  water, 
fastened  to  reeds. 

■^'W-     4-10  (usually  5) ;  white  stained  with  pale  brown  ;  2.00  X  1.70. 

The  I'icd-billcd  Dabchick  is  an  exclusive  inhabitant  of  the 
Xtjrth  American  continent,  proceetling  north  to  l)rce(l  as  far 
as  the  remote  ftir  countries  of  Upper  Canada,  a  specimen  hav- 
ing been  killed  on  Great  Slave  Lake  by  the  exploring  i)arty 
of  Captain  Franklin.  It  arrives  in  the  Northern  and  Midtlle 
States  about  the  close  of  August,  and  is  then  seen  residing  in 
our  small  freshwater  lakes  until  the  approach  of  winter,  when 
it  retires  probably  as  far  south  as  the  lagoons  of  the  ?.Iissis- 
sippi  and  the  tidewater  streams  and  bays  of  the  Mexican 
Ciulf.  It  is  the  most  common  species  in  the  Union,  and  is 
met  with  in  all  the  States  as  far  as  Morida,  leaving  those  coun- 
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tries,  however,  for  the  North  in  the  month  of  April.  Most  of 
the  i)irds  seen  in  this  vicinity  are  young  or  unathiU  ;  they  feed 
princijjally  on  lish  and  a(|natic  insects  such  as  large  St-pas 
and  other  kinds,  'i'hcy  often  swim  about  without  appearing 
to  lake  any  alarm  from  the  peaceful  spectator,  but  in  the 
next  ntoment  dive  and  swnn  midir  water  for  such  a  length  of 
lime  as  to  ajjpear  for  several  minutes  entirely  invisible  ;  and 
at  such  limes  these  Water  \\  il(  hes,  as  they  are  deser\edly 
calli'd,  are  often  moving  about  entirely  submerged  to  the  bill, 
which  is  the  only  part  elevated  above  the  water;  and  in  the 
co\ert  of  the  surrounding  a(|uatic  herbage  this  small  |)roje(t- 
ing  point  is  not  only  easily  overlooked,  but  with  difticulty 
<liscovered.  I. ike  Ducks,  they  are  also  somewhat  nocturnal  in 
their  habits,  and  may  be  perceived  after  stmset  in  the  dusky 
twilight  actively  engaged,  and  swimming  about  the  pond-,  with 
great  activity.  While  here  they  are  not  heard  to  utter  any 
note,  and  their  l)reeding-|)laces  are  wholly  unknown.  The 
yoimg  are  often  eaten,  and  are  generally  tender  and  well 
flavored. 

'The  Dahehick  is  more  ahumlant  near  the  Atlantic  than  any 
other  of  this  group.  It  breeds  in  the  Hudson  liay  district  and 
southward.  —  its  breeding  area  being  laid  down  in  tlu'  A.  O.  l'. 
"  ("heck  List  "  as  ••  nearly  throughout  its  range,"  which  extends  to 
Ciiili  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  It  winters  as  far  north  as  Xew 
Jersey 

Since  XuttalKs  day  we  have  learned  something  more  of  the 
breeding  habits  of  this  species,  and  modern  observers  are  apt  to 
express  surprise  that  the  bird  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
earlier  naturalists.  In  habits  the  Dabchick  does  not  differ  materi- 
ally from  other  Grebes. 


LOON. 

GREAT   NORTHERN    DIVER. 
Urinator  IMHER. 

Ckar.  Mantle  black,  spotted  with  white;  head  and  neck  black,  with 
green  and  purple  reflections ;  throat  with  two  bands  of  white  stripes ; 
under  parts  white.  Length  very  variable,  ranging  from  28  to  ;^^  inches, 
though  specimens  measuring  about  the  extremes  of  this  variation  are 
more  common  than  those  of  intermediate  length. 

A^es/.  Amid  rank  herbage  near  the  water,  on  the  margin  of  a  lake  or 
river,  often  on  an  island,  sometimes  on  the  sea-shore. 

^^i.'-.f.  2-3  (usually  2) ;  olive  brown  with  a  few  darker  spots;  average 
size  about  3.50  X  2.25. 

The  Loon,  the  most  common  of  its  tribe  in  the  United 
States,  is  a  general  inhabitant  of  cold  and  temperate  climates 
throughout  the  whole  northern  hemisphere.  It  is  found  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  and  spreads  along  the  Arctic  coasts  as 
far  OS  Kamtschatka,  Nootka  Sound,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ob. 
It  dwells  on  the  dreary  coast  of  Spitzbergen.  Greenland,  Ice- 
land, and  Hudson  Bay.  These  birds  abound  in  all  the  lakes  of 
the  fur  countries,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  interior  of  the  most 
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northern  of  the  States,  and  probably  in  the  inland  seas  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  along  the  whole  Canadian  line,  they  pass  the 
period  of  reproduction.  They  have  been  known  to  breed  as 
far  south  as  the  Fame  Isles,  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland, 
along  with  the  Kidcr  Ducks,  with  which  they  also  associate  on 
the  shores  of  Labrador.  In  the  Hebrides  they  are  common 
in  the  summer  season,  as  well  as  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Russia,  from  all  which  countries  they  sehhjm  migrate  to  any 
considerable  distance,  being  only  accidental  passengers  on  the 
coasts  of  the  ocean;  the  young  only  are  seen,  and  rarel}',  on 
the  lakes  of  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland,  but  in  those 
regions  the  old  are  unknown.  In  the  United  States,  from  the 
superior  severity  of  the  winters,  the  young,  and  even  occasion- 
ally the  old,  are  seen  to  migrate  nearly,  if  not  (juite,  to  the 
estuary  of  the   Mississijipi. 

The  Loon,  cautious,  vigilant,  and  fond  of  tlie  security  nt- 
tending  upon  solitude,  generally  selects,  with  his  mate,  some 
lonely  islet,  or  the  borders  of  a  retired  lake  far  from  the 
haunts  of  men:  here,  on  the  ground,  coiUiguous  to  the  water, 
they  construct  their  rude  and  grassy  nest.  About  the  iith 
of  June,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  T.  \V.  Harris,  I  rccv.uved 
three  eggs  which  had  been  taken  from  the  nest  of  a  Loon, 
made  in  a  hummock,  or  elevated  grassy  hillock,  at  Sebago 
Pond,  in  New  Hampshire.  These  were  about  the  size  of  the 
cggr,  of  a  Goose,  of  a  dark,  smoky  olive,  coarsely  blotched 
nearly  all  over  with  umber-brr)wn  spots.  The  males,  after  the 
period  of  incubation,  secede  from  their  mates,  and  associate 
by  themselves  in  the  bays  and  estuaries  near  to  the  sea.  They 
soon  after  moult,  and  become  so  bare  of  feathers  as  to  be 
unable  to  rise  from  the  water.  'I'he  young,  after  l)eing  duly 
attended  by  the  female  parent,  disperse  with  her  towards  the 
sea.  Instinctively  warned  of  the  approach  of  frost,  they  avoid 
its  consequences  by  slow  but  efficient  migrations.  As  soon  as 
the  fish  begin  to  fail,  the  young,  unable  or  unwilling  to  lly,  are 
sometimes  seen  waddling  from  one  pond  to  another,  and  in 
this  situation  are  easily  ca])tured,  as  they  refuse,  or  are  inca- 
pacitated, to  rise  from  the  ground.     When  approached,  they 
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Utter  a  long-drawn,  melancholy  scream,  lik  6  doh,  with  a  shrill, 
loud,  sighing,  and  rising  note.  Now  and  then,  as  if  a  call  upon 
the  parent,  the  tone  is  broken  almost  in  the  manner  of  running 
the  finger  across  the  mouth  while  uttering  a  sound.  A  young 
bird  of  this  kind  which  I  obtained  in  the  salt-marsh  at  Chelsea 
Beach,  and  transferred  to  a  fish-pond,  made  a  good  deal  of 
plaint,  and  would  sometimes  wantler  out  of  its  more  natural 
element,  and  hide  and  bask  in  the  grass.  On  these  occasions 
it  lay  very  still  until  nearly  approached,  and  then  slid  into 
the  pond  and  uttered  its  usual  i)laint.  \Vhen  out  at  any  dis- 
tance, it  made  the  same  cautious  efforts  to  hide,  and  would 
commonly  defend  itself  in  great  anger,  by  darting  at  the  in- 
truder and  striking  ijowcrfully  with  its  dagger-like  bill.  This 
bird,  with  a  pink-colored  iris,  like  albinos,  appeared  to  suffer 
from  the  glare  of  broad  daylight,  and  was  inclined  to  hide  from 
its  effects,  but  became  very  active  towards  the  dusk  of  even- 
ing. The  pupil  of  the  eye  in  this  individual,  like  that  of 
nocturnal  animals,  appeared  indeed  dilatable  ;  and  the  one  in 
question  often  put  down  its  head  and  eyes  into  the  water  to 
observe  the  situation  of  its  prey.  This  bird  was  a  most  expert 
and  indefatigable  diver,  and  would  remain  down  sometimes 
for  several  minutes,  often  swimming  under  water,  and  as  it 
were  flying  with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow  in  the  air.  Though 
at  length  inclined  to  be  docile,  and  showing  no  alarm  when 
visited,  it  constantly  betrayed  its  wandering  habit,  and  every 
night  was  found  to  have  waddled  to  some  hidding-i:>lace, 
where  it  seemed  to  prefer  hunger  to  the  loss  of  liberty,  and 
never  could  be  restrained  from  exercising  its  instinct  to  move 
onwards  to  some  secure  or  more  suitable  asylum. 

Far  out  at  sea  in  winter,  and  in  the  Great  Western  Lakes, 
particularly  Huron  and  Michigan,  in  summer,  I  have  often 
heard  on  a  fine  calm  morning  the  sad  and  wolfish  call  of  the 
solitary  Loon,  which  like  a  dismal  echo  seems  slowly  to  invade 
the  ear,  and  rising  as  it  proceeds,  dies  away  in  the  air.  This 
boding  sound  to  mariners,  supposed  to  be  indicative  of  a  storm, 
may  be  heard  sometimes  for  two  or  three  miles,  when  the  bird 
itself  is  invisible,  or  reduced  almost  to  a  speck  in  the  distance. 
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The  aborigines,  nearly  as  superstitious  as  sailors,  dislike  to 
hear  the  cry  of  the  Loon,  considering  the  bird,  from  its  shy 
and  extraordinary  habits,  as  a  sort  of  supernatural  being.  By 
the  Norwegians  its  long-ilrawn  howl  i-,.  with  more  appearance 
of  reason,  supposed  to  portend  rain.  Judging,  however,  from 
the  young  bird  already  mentioned,  this  expression,  like  that 
of  other  fowls,  indicated  nothing  beyond  the  humble  wants  or 
social  communication  of  the  species. 

The  flesh  of  the  Loon  is  dark,  tough,  and  unpalatable  ;  yet 
the  young  birds  are  frequently  seen  in  the  markets  of  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  are  therefore  no  doubt  sometimes  eaten. 
Some  of  the  Russian  Tartars  on  the  Ob  and  the  Irtisch  tan 
the  breasts  of  this  and  other  water-fuwl,  presening  tiie  down 
upon  them,  and  sewing  them  together,  sell  them  for  garments 
and  caps.  The  Greenlanders,  as  well  as  the  aborigines  round 
Hudson  Bay  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  River,  em- 
ploy their  skins  as  articles  of  dress  or  of  decoration;  and  the 
Indians  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  also  often  ornament 
the  sacred  calumet  with  the  brilliant  neck  feathers  of  this  and 
other  species. 

The  Loon  is  found  throughout  this  Eastern  Province,  breeding 
from  the  northern  tier  of  States  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  winters 
from  the  Middle  States  south  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


BLACK-THROATED    LOON. 

L'^RINAIOR    ARCTICL'S. 

Char.  Prevailing;  color  aI)ove  black,  varied  with  white  ;  head  grayish 
brown;  chin  and  throat  black,  with  a  patch  of  short  white  streaks; 
streaks  of  white  on  side  of  neck  ;  under  parts  white.  Length  about  26 
inches. 

At'jA  On  the  bank  of  an  island  lake,  —  a  hollow  stamped  in  the  moss, 
sparingly  lined  with  grass,  or  sometimes  a  floating  mass  of  coarse  herb- 
age covered  with  moss  and  sedge. 

^i^iTs.  Usually  2  ;  brown  of  an  olive  or  russet  tint,  and  marked  with 
dark  brown;  average  size  3.25  X  2.10. 

This  species,  common  to  the  hN^perboreal  parts  of  both 
continents,  is  much  more  rare  in  the  United  States  than  the 
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preceding,  and  though  frequent  near  the  shores  of  Hudson 
Bay,  is  seldom  seen  in  the  interior  of  the  fur  countries.  It 
abounds  in  the  northern  jwrts  of  lOurope,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  and  in  the  inland  lakes  of  Siberia,  especially 
those  of  the  Arctic  regions ;  it  is  also  seen  in  Iceland,  Green- 
land, and  the  Faroe  Isles.  It  is  held  in  superstitious  regard 
by  the  Norwegians,  who  believe  its  cry  to  portend  rain.  The 
skins  of  this  and  other  species,  being  tough  and  impervious 
to  wet,  are  used  by  the  Indians  and  Esquimaux,  as  well  as 
by  the  Norwegians,  for  articles  of  dress. 

The  Arctic  Diver  is  an  autiminal  and  winter  bird  of  passage 
in  England,  Germany,  and  Holland,  more  rare  upon  the  in- 
terior lakes  of  France,  but  common  upon  those  of  Switzer- 
land. It  lives  on  fish,  frogs,  insects,  and  aquatic  plants,  and 
nests  in  the  reeds  and  herbage  upon  the  borders  of  lakes  and 
in  marshes,  preferring  those  which  are  much  intersected  by 
waters  :  it  is  said  to  lay  two  eggs,  which  are  brown,  marked 
with  scattered  black  spots. 

The  Black-throated  Loon  is  somewhat  uncommon  ev'^erywhere 
within  its  range,  but  is  especially  rare  on  this  eastern  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  l:)rceds  in  the  Far  North,  and  in  winter  has  been 
found  as  far  south  as  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  casually  to  Ohio  and 
Long  Island. 

This  is  a  rather  solitary  bird,  though  occasionally  two  or  three 
pairs  breed  on  the  same  lake,  but  rarelv  associate.  In  the  migra- 
tion small  tloeks  are  sometimes  met  with. 
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RED-THROATED    LOON. 

Urinator  i.ummf.. 

Char.  Prevailing  color  brownish  black,  varied  by  paler  and  a  few 
spots  of  white;  head  and  neck  liglit  slate  gray,  the  throat  with  a  patch  of 
bright  chestnut  ;  luider  parts  silky  white.     Length  about  25  inches. 

A't'si.  On  the  margin  of  a  retired  pond,  —  a  depression  in  the  sand,  close 
to  the  water's  edge;  sometimes  lined  with  a  few  bits  of  grass. 

^,i;^i,''s.  Usually  2;  pale  brown,  often  tinged  with  olive,  and  spotted 
with  dark  brown;  average  size  about  2.75  X  i.So. 

This  species  is  again  a  general  inhabitant  of  the  northern 
regions  of  both  continents,  from  whence  few  migrate  to  any 
great  distance,  —  except  the  young,  and  these  are  seen  not  un- 
commonly along  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  in  the  course 
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of  the  winter.  According  to  Richardson,  these  birds  frequent 
the  shores  of  Hudson  Jkiy  up  to  the  extremity  of  Melville  Pen- 
nsula,  and  are  also  abundant  on  the  interior  lakes,  where  they 
breed.  Mr.  Audubon  found  them  nesting  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador  near  small  freshwater  lakes.  Their  food  is  similar 
to  that  of  .he  preceding  species.  Fleming  says  that  they 
breetl  in  Zetland  and  the  Orkneys.  In  Clreenland  and  Iceland 
they  also  lay  among  the  herbage  t)n  the  shores  contiguous  to 
water,  and  make  a  nest  of  moss  and  grass,  lining  it  with  down. 
'I'he  young  of  this  species,  called  the  Cobble,  is  frecpiently 
seen  in  luigland  in  the  winter  in  bays  and  inlets,  and  some- 
times in  freshwater  rivers  and  lakes.  In  the  river  Thames 
this  bird  attends  the  arrival  of  the  sprats,  on  which  it  feeds, 
and  is  hence  known  to  the  fishermen  by  the  name  of  the  Sprat 
Loon.  From  its  diving  habits  it  is  frequently  taken  in  the 
fishing-nets,  to  which  it  is  attracted  by  their  contents.  It  flies 
well,  and  dives  and  swims  with  remarkable  dexterity,  and 
while  proceeding  in  the  air  is  said  to  be  sometimes  very  noisy. 
x\t  Hudson  Bay  the  young  fly  !  ifore  the  end  of  August,  and 
the  whole  commence  their  migrations  in  the  course  of  Sep- 
tember. These  birds  are  common  also  to  the  Baltic  and  the 
White  Sea,  and  are  found  in  the  inclement  regions  of  eastern 
Asia,  as  in  Kamtschatka  and  Siberia. 

This  species  breeds  from  the  lower  fur  countries  to  the  Arctic, 
and  in  winter  migrates  south  to  the  Middle  States,  and  casually  to 
North  Carolina. 
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BLACK   GUIT,LEMOT. 

SEA    PIGEON. 
Cepphus  GRVLLR. 

Char.  Prevailing  color  black  ;  large  patch  on  the  wingr  white,  with  a 
black  bar,  sometimes  wholly  or  partially  concealed  ;  bill  black  ;  legs  s.nd 
feet  bright  red.  Length  about  13  inches.  In  winter  the  u])pcr  part;-  are 
varied  with  white,  and  the  lower  parts  mostly  white;  feet  pinkish. 

JVc-st.  On  a  rock-boimd  coast,  placed  on  the  ledge  of  a  cliff,  or  under 
loose  bowlders  on  the  top  of  a  bluff;  sometimes  amid  the  shingle  of  a 
beach  ;  no  attempt  is  made  at  nest-building  ;  the  eggs  are  dejxjsited  on 
the  bare  rocks. 

.£;^j,'-j.  ::-3  (usually  2) ;  ivory  white,  sometimes  tinged  with  bluish 
green,  marked  with  rich  brown  and  gray;  2.30  X  i.6o. 

The  Black  Guillemot  is  a  general  inhabitant  of  the  whole 
Arctic  seas  of  both  continents.  It  has  even  been  called  the 
Dove  of  Greenland,  being  common  in  that  country,  as  well  as 
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on  the  still  more  dreary  coasts  of  Spitsbergen  In  the  hyper- 
boreal  seas  and  straits  of  America  it  also  abounds,  from  the 
inclement  shores  of  Melville  Island  down  to  Hudson  Bay 
and  J-abrador.  According  to  Mr.  Audubon  it  also  breeds  on 
the  isle  of  Orand  Menan,  in  the  Bay  of  lumdy.  Like  the 
other  (juillemots,  these  birds  are  entirely  marine,  never  going 
inland,  and  rarely  seek  the  coast  but  for  the  indispensable  pur- 
pose of  rejiroduction.  in  the  cold  and  desolate  regions  of 
the  North,  abandoned  by  nearly  every  other  animal,  the  C.uille- 
mots,  though  in  diminished  numbers,  find  means  to  jxiss  the 
winter;  fre(iuenting  at  such  limes  the  pools  of  open  water, 
which  occur  even  in  these  high  latitudes  amongst  the  floes  of 
ice.  Others,  but  in  small  numbers,  and  those  i)robal)ly  bred 
in  lower  latitudes,  venture  in  the  winter  along  the  coasts  of 
the  United  States.  In  lOurope  they  are  also  seen  at  this  sea- 
son along  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic.  They  are  alike  indig- 
enous to  the  western  side  of  the  American  continent,  and 
occur  in  Kamtschatka.  At  St.  Kilda,  on  the  Bass  Isle,  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  in  the  Fame  Islands,  off  the  coast  of  Northum- 
berland, and  on  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  ^Vales,  particularly 
near  Tenby,  they  are  known  to  breed. 

They  fly  commonly  in  pairs  with  considerable  rapidity,  al- 
most grazing  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but  at  other  times  they 
proceed  in  a  more  elevated  course.  Their  note,  according  to 
Audubon,  is  a  contracted  whistle.  They  nestle  sometimes 
under  ground,  but  more  commonly  in  the  fleep  and  rocky 
fissures  of  inaccessible  cliffs  and  bold  headlands  projecting  into 
the  sea.  To  avoid  the  access  of  water  to  the  eggs,  they  com- 
monly pile  together  a  nest  of  pebbles,  beneath  which  the 
rain-water  or  melting  snow  passes  off  without  any  injury  or 
inconvenience.  To  escape  becoming  the  prey  of  the  foxes 
which  incessantly  watch  for  them,  the  young,  when  pushed  to 
the  necessity,  throw  themselves  without  difficulty  from  their 
impending  eyries  into  the  sea.  These  birds  dive  with  great 
facility,  and  feed  upon  small  fish,  but  particularly  on  shrimps, 
small  crabs,  and  other  Crustacea,  and  marine  insects.  They 
show  considerable  vigilance  on   being   approached,   and  are 
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much  more  shy  and  wary  than  the  other  (iuillemots.  The 
eggs  (called  imjjrojjerly  those  of  the  Noddy)  are  brought 
sometimes  in  small  coasting-vessels  to  Boston  market. 

There  are  two  races  of  the  Sea  Pigeon  in  our  fauna,  —  for 
Mandt's  Ciuillcmot  is  only  a  Northern  race  or  variety  of  the  pres- 
ent species, — and  of  these  the  Black  Guillemot  is  the  more  south- 
ern in  distribution,  breeding  froni  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  southern 
Lal)raclor.  In  winter  it  is  rather  eonnnon  on  the  New  England 
shores,  and  a  few  examples  wander  as  l.ir  south  as  Nc-w  Jersey. 

1  did  not  find  these  birds  as  shy  as  Nuttall's  statement  led  me  to 
anticipate.  They  were  somewhat  wary  and  alert,  but  allowed  me 
to  paddle  within  easy  shooting  distance  without  displaying  much 
alarm.  When  they  finally  concluded  tiiat  I  was  an  unsafe  neigh- 
bor, they  lost  no  time  in  getting  out  of  my  sight,  diving  with  sur- 
prising suddenness.  They  usually  swam  a  long  distance  under 
water  with  great  rapidity,  using  their  wings  as  well  as  feet,  and 
coming  to  the  surface  far  beyond  gunshot  rani^e. 

The  Sea  Pijieons  are  met  usuallv  in  small  Hocks  of  half  a 
dozen  or  more,  and  generally  feed  in  the  open  sea  at  the  base  of 
bold  cliffs.  When  on  the  wing  they  proceed  rapidly  and  in  a 
straight  line,  and  rarely  more  than  a  few  feet  from  the  surface 
of  the  water.  On  approching  their  nesting-site  they  rise  rather 
abruptly,  and  fiy  directly  to  their  nests. 


Note.  —  Mandt's  Guillemot  (C.  mandtii)  is  a  northern  variety 
of  the  Sea  Pigeon,  differing  from  }!;>ylle  in  lacking  the  black  bai 
on  the  wing-patch,  and  having  a  somewhat  stouter  bill.  It  breeds 
from  high  Arctic  regions  to  the  coast  of  Labrador  and  Hud.son  Bay, 
and  in  winter  may  be  found  off  the  Atlantic  shores  from  south 
Greenland  to  New  Jersey,  though  it  is  not  at  all  common  along 
the  southern  portion  of  its  range. 

The  Black-winged  Guille.mot  (C  motzfcldi)  is  said  to  occur 
on  the  sliores  of  Cumberland  Bay  and  in  Greenland,  though  it  has 
been  put  in  the  Hypothetical  List  of  "  The  A.  O.  U.  Check  List  " 
with  the  note  :  "Its  specific  validity  not  satisfactorily  established." 
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MURRE. 

FOOLISH  GUILLEMOT.     COMMON  GUILLEMOT.     PENGUIN. 

Uria    I'Rnii.i:. 

Char.  Upper  p.-irts  rich  velvet  Ijrowii,  variable  in  tint;  under  parts 
white ;  wings  with  a  small  white  patch  ;  bill  long  and  slender  and  of 
black  color;  legs  blackish,  webs  olive.  Length  about  i8  inches  (female 
rather  smaller).  In  winter  the  chin,  throat,  and  sides  of  neck  become 
white,  more  or  less  mottled  with  blark. 

.ViS/.  On  a  ledge  of  an  ocean  clilT;  no  attempt  is  made  to  construct 
a  receptacle  for  the  egg,  —  it  is  laid  upnn  the  bare  rock. 

£":,-,'•  i;  variable  in  color,  the  prevailing  tints  being  ivorv  white,  yel- 
lowish green,  dark  green,  pale  blue,  and  reddish  brown,  with  numerous 
intermediate  tints  ;  markings  irregular,  and  of  browns  and  grays  in  vari- 
ous shades  ;  size  variable,  average  about  3.25  X  1.90. 

The  Foolish  (iuillemot,  so  called  for  its  fatiiitv  in  the 
breeding-season,  in  allowing  itself  sometimes  to  be  seized 
by  the  hand   or  killed   on  the   spot  without   flying  from  its 
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favorite  clifTs,  is  another  singuhir  anil  coininoii  inhabitant  of 
the  hi^i^h  northern  hititudes  of  both  <-ontinents.  In  lairope 
these  birils  extend  their  swanuin^'  colonies  as  far  as  the  ever 
wintry  coast  of  Spitzberj^en  ;  they  arc  also  seen  in  l.apmarek, 
and  along  the  White  anil  Icy  Sea  as  lar  as  KanUsehatki.  Along 
the  whole  coast  of  Hudson  Hay,  Labrador,  and  Newfoundland, 
they  congregate  in  swarms.  'I'liey  also  breed  in  the  Orkneys 
and  in  more  temperate  ( limates,  when  the  Knal  situation  hap- 
l)ens  to  suit  their  particular  habits  and  instinct  ;  thus,  they  are 
extremely  numerous  in  the  desert  Isle  of  i'riesthcjlm,  contigucjus 
to  the  Island  of  Anglesey,  on  the  (lodreve  rocks,  not  far  from 
Si.  Ives,  in  Cornwall,  the  l-'arne  Isles,  oil"  the  (oa^i  of  Norlhum- 
btrland,  and  ilie  clills  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  of  Scarborough 
in  \'ork»hire.  ( )i'casionally  the  y(jung  are  >een  along  the 
coasts  of  the  United  States;  but  the  great  bodv  of  the  ^pec  ies 
in  America,  according  to  Audubon,  winter  in  th  l!ay  of  l*'undy, 
where  they  find  an  open  sea,  congenial  rocks,  and  a  cool 
temjierature. 

These  birds  begin  to  assemble  on  their  customary  clilTs  in 
England  early  in  May,  and  crowd  together  in  such  number^  that 
it  is  not  tmcommon  to  see  hundreds  sitting  upon  their  tgg'^  on 
the  ledg  ■  of  a  rock,  all  in  a  line,  ami  nearly  touching  each 
other.  They  lay  but  a  single  egg,  on  the  i1.it  an<l  b;irr  rock, 
without  any  precaution  to  protect  it  or  the  ])rogeny  arising 
from  it  by  any  shelter  or  convenience  at  all  like  a  nest.  It  is 
of  a  palish  green,  blotched  and  marked  with  black  and  deep 
umber  brown.  They  rarely  (piit  their  eggs  imless  disturbed, 
and  are  fed  during  the  time,  chiefly  with  small  fish  or  other 
marine  productions,  by  the  male.  In  inaccessible  ])laces,  or 
where  seldom  disturbed,  it  is  with  difficultv  that  they  are  roused 
to  flight,  and  may  then  sometimes  be  taken  by  the  hand  ; 
others  flutter  into  the  water  below  the  cliffs  on  which  they 
nestle,  and  seem,  in  fact,  to  try  every  expedient  but  that  of 
flight.  They  are  at  all  times  extremely  expert  in  diving,  using 
their  ])inions  as  oars  instead  of  the  feet,  thus  flying  as  it  were 
in  the  water,  as  well  as  in  the  air.  After  the  young  are  hatched 
and  capable  of  migrating,  by  the  close  of  August,  they  all  dis- 
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appear  from  the  shores  of  llritain,  and  are  seen  in  winter  on 
the  (  oasts  of  the  Haltic,  Ilc^lland,  I'Vance,  along  the  borders 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  as  far  southward  as  Italy.  Many  of  the 
yoiini,',  as  well  as  old  birds  of  this  species,  also,  bred  in  colder 
latitudes,  migrate  in  winter  along  the  coasts  of  Norway,  Hol- 
land, and  laigland,  seeming  as  it  were  to  fdl  up  the  place  of 
th(jse  which  have  left  their  native  shores  for  still  milder 
climates. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kamtschatka  kill  the  Murres  in  great 
numbers  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh,  though  it  is  said  to  be 
tough  and  ill  tasting,  but  more  especially  for  their  skins,  of 
which,  as  of  other  fowls,  they  make  garments  ;  but  the  eggs 
are  everywhere  accounted  as  a  delicacy.  This  bird  is  called 
by  the  Welsh  Guillcm,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  England 
Willock. 

During  very  recent  years  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  "  Com- 
mon "  Ciuillenu)t  is  a  decidedly  uncommon  bird  on  our  shores,  if 
not  quite  rare  ;  it  has  been  confused  with  Briinnich's,  wliich  it  very 
closely  resembles.  The  present  species  is  credited  with  breeding 
from  the  IJay  of  Fundy  to  tlie  Frozen  Ocean;  but  Mr.  Hagerup 
considers  it  rare  in  south  Greenland,  while  Kumlicn  reported  find- 
ing Guillemots  "  breeding  by  thousands  "  on  the  Greenland  coast, 

A  few  of  these  birds  are  found  off  the  New  England  shores  in 
winter. 
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BRUXXK^M'S    MrRRK. 

THICK-BILLED    GUILLEMOT.      FOOLI>II    GUILLEMOT. 

I'ENiiUI.V. 

Uria   I.O.MVIA. 

Char.  Upper  parts  sooty  black,  deeper  on  iiead  and  nape  ;  sides  of 
head  and  neck,  chin,  and  throat  brown  ;  wing  witii  >mall  patch  of  white; 
bill  short  and  thick,  and  of  bhick  coKjr.  Length  about  iS  inches;  female 
somewhat  smaller.  In  winter  the  throat  becomes  white.  Young  birds 
are  similar  to  the  adult  in  winter  plumage. 

A'esf.    i)n  the  bare  rocks  of  an  ocean  cliff. 

^V.^'  '  ;  very  variable  in  color,  markings,  and  size ;  average  about 
3.15  X  2.05. 

This  is  the  Common  Guillemot  of  our  shores,  and  is  rather  abun- 
dant in  some  localities,  breeding  from  die  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  I'rozen  Ocean,  and  wintering  from  south  Greenland  to  New 
Jersey.  Some  European  naturalists  consider  this  bird  a  variety 
of  (7.  troile^  and  not  entitled  to  specific  rank ;  but  the  "  American 
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School  ■'  of  ornithologists  arc  nothing  if  not  "separatists,"  and  by 
separating  forms  whicii  appear  to  them  to  have  gained  the  right  to 
distinct  and  separate  recognition,  the  A.  O.  L'.  are  proving  tiieir 
right  to  the  title  of  "  pioneers  uf  modern  ornithological  science,"" 
given  them  by  an  illustrious  European  saxu/it. 

Whether  tlie  path  which  these  "pioneers"'  are  blazing  —  with 
its  unbending  adherence  to  a  fixed  line,  over  whatever  difficulty  it 
may  lead — will  be  followed  strictly  by  future  systematists,  is  a 
debatable  question;  Init  followed  strictly  or  but  partially,  the 
present  generation  of  American  ornithologists  have  established 
themselves  among  the  leaders  of  the  science,  and  the  influence  of 
thicir  determinations  is  acknowledged  wherever  birds  are  studied 
or  described. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  be  in  full  sympathy  with  all  of  the  separating 
that  has  been  attempted,  nor  of  all  that  has  been  accepted.  There 
will  be,  doubtless,  a  revision  of  the  present  system,  —  nay,  many 
revisions;  ornithology  is  in  its  infancy  yet.  I  follow  the  American 
school  because  an  amateur  writer  must  follow  somebody,  —  we 
have  had  too  many  unskilled  hands  tinkering  with  systematic 
work.  I  follow  the  Americans  also  because  I  am  doing  .American 
work  for  American  readers,  and  the  use  of  the  .A.  O.  U.  system  c' 
classification  and  nomenclature  will  avoid  confusion.  I  follow  this 
system  for  another  reason :  I  consider  it  the  best  that  has  as  yet 
been  issued ;  and  so  I  give  to  Briinnich's  Murre  specitic  instead 
of  varietal  rank. 

This  bird  does  not  differ  in  habits  from  its  congeners.  During 
the  winter  it  lives  on  the  open  sea,  and  in  the  breeding-season 
assembles  in  large  flocks  on  bold  cliffs  and  rocky  headlands.  It  is 
an  expert  diver,  using  wings  and  feet  to  get  under  watt;r  and  to 
swim  through  it. 
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DOVEKIE. 

SEA  DOVE.     LITTLE  AUK. 
Alle  AI.I.K. 

Char.  Head,  neck,  and  upper  ]iarts  Ijlack  ;  wings  with  small  patch  of 
white,  sometimes  divided  by  a  lilack  bar  ;  under  parts  white  ;  bill  black; 
legs  red.     Length  about  S!<  inches. 

In  winter  the  chin  and  tluoat  are  white,  and  in  spring  and  fall  the 
white  is  nvjre  or  less  varied  with  black. 

A'ts/.  On  a  ledge  of  an  ocean  cliff,  or  any  high  elevation  adjacent  to 
the  sea.  There  is  no  receptacle  fur  the  egg,  which  is  laid  on  the  bare  rock 
or  amid  loose  stones. 

/:';'-s^.  i;  pale  greenish  blue,  sometimes  streaked  with  buff;  average 
size  1. 8 5  X  1.30. 

This  neat  and  singular  little  bird,  with  a  quaint  resemblance 
to  the  Columbine  tribe,  is  known  to  mariners  by  the  name  of 
the  Greenland  Dove  :  and  in  this  vicinity  it  is  also  called  the 
Pigeon  Diver.  It  inhabits,  however,  a  region  where  the  gentle 
cooing  of  the  Dove  is  never  heard.  It  dwells  far  within  the 
Arctic  Circle,  approaching  the  very  Pole,  having  been  obtained 
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by  Dr.  Richardson  from  the  dreary  coast  of  Melville  Island,  in 
the  latitude  of  75°  and  76°,  in  August,  where  these  birds  were 
seen  by  thousands.  This  is  probably  almost  the  last  biril  ob- 
served within  the  desolate  and  glacial  boundaries  of  the  earth. 
In  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen  Dovekies  congregate  in  great 
flocks,  and  in  the  depth  of  winter,  watching  the  motion  of  the 
ice  in  the  offing  when  it  is  broken  up  by  storms,  they  crowd  by 
thousands  into  every  opening  fissure  or  flaw,  in  order  to  snatch 
uj)  the  marine  productions  on  which  they  subsist.  Mr.  Audu- 
bon found  a  few  individuals  breeding  on  the  coast  of  Labrador. 
In  Newfoundland  this  species  is  called  the  Ice  Bird,  being  the 
sure  harbinger  of  severe  weather,  as  it  seldom  proceeds  far  from 
its  inclement  natal  regions,  except  when  accidentally  driven  to 
shore  by  storms.  In  the  United  States  its  appearance  is  always 
solitary,  being  a  mere  wanderer,  as  it  is  also  along  the  milder 
coasts  of  Europe.  The  uniform  predilection  of  these  birds 
is  for  the  hyperboreal  regions  of  their  nativity,  and  they  even 
fatten  in  storms  when  not  overwhelmed  by  their  fury,  as  at 
these  times  the  small  Crustacea  and  marine  insects  on  which 
they  feed  are  cast  up  and  brought  to  the  surface  in  greater 
abundance.  At  times  they  appear  to  fly  well,  as  appears  by 
their  extensive  accidental  migrations,  they  having  sometimes 
been  met  with  considerably  inland.  The  water,  however,  is 
their  more  natural  element ;  they  dive  with  great  facility,  and 
are  often  observed  dijiping  their  bills  into  the  water,  as  if 
drinking. 

Those  individuals  which  have  been  obtained  in  this  vicinity, 
usually  in  the  depth  of  winter,  have  sometimes  been  found  in 
Fresh  Pond,  so  lean  and  exhausted,  by  buffeting  weather  and 
fatigue,  as  to  allow  themselves  to  be  quietly  taken  up  by  the 
hand. 

Like  other  species  of  the  genus,  and  the  family  generally, 
associated  with  the  Razor-bills,  they  seek  out  for  their  breed- 
ing-places the  most  inaccessible  impending  cliffs  which  project 
into  the  ocean,  and  in  their  clefts,  without  any  artificial  nest, 
deposit  their  single  egg,  which  is  of  a  pale  bluish-green,  com- 
monly without  spots,  but  sometimes  scattered  with  a  few  small 
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touches  of  blackish.  At  this  time,  probably,  they  are  heard  to 
utter  their  uncouth  and  monotonous  call  of  ro/Ze/,  by  which  as 
a  name  they  are  known  to  the  Dutch  navigators  who  have 
penetrated  to  their   dreary  and  remote  haunts. 

Captain  Ross's  party  met  with  these  birds  in  great  numbers 
on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  where  they  were  shot  daily, 
and  supplied  to  the  ship's  company,  who  found  them  very 
palatable,  and  free  from  any  fishy  taste,  though  their  food  con- 
sists chiefly  of  a  small  species  of  crab  {Cancer),  with  which 
the  Arctic  seas  abound. 

This  interesting  little  wanderer,  that  comes  to  our  shores  only 
during  the  winter  months,  and  gains  our  sympathy  by  its  graceful 
form  and  apparent  helplessness,  is  a  much  more  sturdy  and  self- 
reliant  bird  than  it  gives  any  evidence  of  as  we  pick  it  up  ex- 
hausted from  battling  witii  the  strong  north  wind  that  has  thrown 
it  in  our  way,  faint  from  hunger  and  wearied  from  the  protracted 
struggle.  Its  wings  are  small,  but  they  are  moved  almost  as 
rapidly  as  a  Humming  I>ird"s,  and  propel  the  bird  tlirougli  the  air 
witli  great  rapidity.  Tliis  bird  is  an  expert  diver  too.  and  though 
awkward  on  the  land,  swims  with  easy  grace :  and  when  wearied, 
it  tucks  its  head  beneath  its  little  wing,  and  rocked  in  the  cradle  of 
the  deep,  sleeps  as  calmly  and  perenely  as  do  human  children  upon 
their  mother's  breast.  When  hungr\-.  these  little  children  of  the 
sea  draw  their  food  from  the  ocean's  bosom. 

The  Little  Auk  nests  only  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  there 
assembles  in  vast  communities,  and  fills  the  air  with  its  wild  note, 
which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  syllables  cil-/e. 

These  birds  are  seen  on  our  shores  only  in  winter,  and  then 
straggle  as  far  south  as  New  Jersey.  Occasionally  an  example  is 
blown  inland  by  a  gale,  one  having  been  found  as  far  away  from 
the  sea  as  the  Detroit  River, 
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PUFFIN. 

SEA    PARROT. 
FrATF.RCUI.A    ARC'I'ICA. 

Char.  Upper  parts  black  or  dusky,  a  band  of  same  across  the  neck; 
cheeks  and  under  parts  white.     Length  about  12  inches. 

A/^est.     In  a  crevice  of  a  cliff  or  in  a  l:)urro\v. 

/iVA''-  i;  clul!  white,  marked  with  pale  browir  and  lilac;  average  size 
2.40  X  1.70. 

The  Puffin  is  a  general  inhabitant  of  the  cold  and  inclement 
regions  of  the  whole  northern  hemi-sphere.  On  the  coasts  of 
northern  Europe  it  is  met  with  to  the  Icy  Sea.  It  is  found 
in  Iceland,  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  and  the  Faroe  Isles ; 
on  the  coast  of  Kamtschatka  and  the  Kuriles  it  is  also 
common.  In  the  temperate  climates  of  Great  Britain,  as  well 
as  in  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  Isles,  it  likewise  breeds  in 
large   communities,  as  at    the    Fame    Isles,  off  the  coast  of 
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Northumberland,  Priestholm  Isle,  near  Anglcsea,  the  small 
islands  off  St.  David's  in  Wales,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  cliffs  of 
Beachy  Head,  Dover,  Scarborough,  and  in  the  \icinityof  Holy- 
head. These  birds  were  also  found  by  Audubon  on  tiie  sterile 
and  dreary  coast  of  Labrador,  but  not  beyond  iJratlor ;  they 
also  probably  inhabit  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  tlie 
winter  are  seen  in  great  numbers  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  'I'hey 
are  little  more  than  stragglers  on  the  coast  of  New  ICngland,  but 
according  to  Catesby  proceed  in  the  course  of  the  season  as 
far  south  as  Carolina.  In  Furope  they  are  also  seen  on  the 
coasts  of  Andalusia  in  Sjxiin. 

In  England,  at  Priestholm  Isle,  they  are  seen  in  flocks  innu- 
merable. They  assemble  and  begin  to  visit  the  island  early  in 
April,  but  do  not  commence  their  incubation  until  the  first 
week  in  May.  They  mak'^  .0  proper  nest,  but  burrow  deep 
holes  in  the  loose  f  .ith,  i'  the  labor  of  which  both  male  and 
female  unite,  forming  excavations  three  or  four  feet  in  depth. 
As  this  labor  is  very  considerable,  they  sometime:^  content  them- 
selves with  the  deserted  burrow  of  the  rabbit,  and  probably  at 
times  dislodge  the  owners  for  this  coveted  convenience.  They 
lay  a  single  whitish-colored  egg  on  the  bare  mould  of  their 
den.  The  young  are  hatched  by  the  beginning  of  July,  and  are 
attentively  fed  by  the  assiduous  parents,  who  are  now  seen 
busily  engaged  fishing  for  them,  and  bringing  their  ]irey  in  the 
bill,  until  they  are  so  far  grown  as  to  feed  and  defend  tliem- 
selves.  About  the  close  of  August  they  all  go  off  in  a  bodv,  to 
a  single  bird  ;  and  indeed  so  completely  that  they  tlesert  the 
young  ones  which  are  hatched  late,  leaving  them  a  ])rey  to  the 
Falcon  and  other  rapacious  birds  who  watch  for  them  at 
the  mouths  of  their  holes.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  apparent 
neglect  of  their  young  at  this  time,  when  every  other  instinct 
is  merged  in  the  desire  and  necessity  of  migration,  i)robably 
after  food,  no  bird  is  more  attentive  to  them  in  general,  since 
they  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  taken  by  the  hand,  and  use 
every  endeavor  to  save  and  screen  their  young,  biting  not  only 
their  ant-agonist,  but,  when  laid  hold  of  by  the  wings,  inflicting 
bites  on  themselves,  as  if  actuated  by  the  agonies  of  despair; 
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and  when  released,  instead  of  flying  away,  they  hurry  agn 
into  the  burrow  to  their  cherished  young. 

The  Puffin,  essentially  aquatic  in  its  nature  and  habits, 
makes  no  great  progress  in  the  air,  taking  wing  with  difficulty; 
and  it  walks  on  the  whole  length  of  the  leg  and  foot  with  a 
wriggling,  awkward  gait.  In  tem])estuous  weather  these  birds 
seek  shelter  in  caverns,  the  holes  of  the  nearest  rocks,  in  their 
burrows,  or  in  the  rabbit-holes  on  the  beach,  in  which  they 
doze  till  the  return  of  calmer  weather.  Though  accustomed  to 
the  severest  cold,  they  are  unable  to  brave  the  storm,  and  when 
overtaken  by  it  are  often  drowned  and  cast  dead  on  the  shore. 
Their  food  consists  of  various  kinds  of  small  fish,  particularly 
sprats,  the  smaller  kinds  of  crabs,  shrimps,  and  sea-weeds;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  but  that  their  sudden  migrations  are  regu- 
lated by  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  kinds  of  fish  on 
which  they  delight  to  feed.  They  are  exceedingly  rank  in 
flavor ;  yet  the  young,  preserved  with  spices  and  ])ickled.  are 
by  some  people  much  admired.  They  are  even  potted  at  St. 
Kilda  and  elsewhere,  and  sent  to  London  as  rarities. 

Though  pertinacious  in  attachment  to  their  favorite  breed- 
ing-places, they  have  sometimes  been  known  to  desert  them  in 
a  very  unaccountable  manner.  At  the  great  Isle  of  Arran, 
Galway  Bay,  in  Ireland,  the  stupendous  cliffs  to  the  southwest 
of  the  island,  which  from  time  immemorial  had  been  the  place 
of  resort,  or  rather  the  natural  habitation,  of  such  numbers  of 
Puffins  as  is  almost  incredible,  was  at  once  deserted  on  the 
24th  of  June  by  the  entire  species,  who  thus  abandoned  their 
eggs  and  young  and  went  off  to  sea.  The  like  incident  is  said 
to  have  happened  forty  years  previous,  and  no  reason  could  be 
assigned  for  this  extraordinary  dereliction. 

Among  the  enemies  of  the  Coulternebs  is  sometimes  the 
piratical  Raven,  who  makes  bold  to  offer  battle ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  approaches,  the  defender  of  the  premises  catches  him 
under  the  throat  with  her  beak,  and  sticks  her  claws  into  his 
breast  till  he  screams  out  with  pain  and  tries  to  get  away.  But 
the  Coulterneb  retains  her  hold,  and  tumbles  him  about,  till 
both    frequently   fall    into    the    sea,    where    the   aggressor    is 
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drouned  and  the  Puffin  returns  in  triumph  to  her  nest.     Rut 
should  the  Raven  at  the  first  onset  get  hold  of  the  Coulter- 
neb  s  neck,  he  generally  comes  off  victorious,  killing  the  mother 
and  feastmg  on  her  eggs  or  young.     The  fishermen  sometimes 
draw  these  b.rds  out  of  their  burrows  by  intro.lucing  the  hand 
nto  the  hole,  which  ,s  seized  by  the  bird,  which  suffers  itself  to 
be  pulled  out  rather  than  lose  its  hold.     Its  bite  is,  however 
very  severe,  and  it  can  when  irritated  take  out  a  piece  of  flesh 
trom  a  man's  hand  without  any  extraordinary  effort      When 
reared  and  don^esticated,  these  birds  become  cjuite  tame,  and 
m  the  end  familiar. 

F.mdv     n"T'"    ^T'^"    ""    '^''    '■''=^"^'-"'    ^'    '^''    "l^"th    Of    the    n.V  Of 

Pund>.  and  nortli  to  (;recnland,  and  in  winter  is  more  or  less  ^), 
mon,  from  Nova  Scotia  to  New  Jersev 


said  to  breed  iarther  nortli  than  true  arcf/ra.      It  is  similu    to  tl  e 
common  Puffin,  but  larger.  "- 

The  Tufted  Pim-fin  (ZW.^  .vVv//.;/,,).  a  North   I'acihc  bird 
s  en  , tied  to  not.ce  here  through  Au<lubon's  report  that  he     ap." 
tuied  an  example  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River   Maine 
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RAZOR-BILLED   AUK. 

TINKER, 
Al.CA    'lORDA. 

Char.  Upper  parts  black,  with  green  reflections  ;  throat  deep  brown  ; 
a  line  of  white  in  front  of  the  eyes;  a  narrow  liar  of  white  on  the  wings  ; 
under  parts  white  ;  bill  horn-brown  with  a  bar  of  white.  Length  about 
17  inches. 

In  winter  the  throat  becomes  white,  the  bill  loses  the  horny  shield  at 
the  tip  and  the  white  bar,  and  appears  smaller  and  sharper,  and  the  line 
from  the  eyes  is  indistinct. 

A't'st.  On  an  ocean  cliff.  —  usually  near  the  summit ;  the  egg  is  laid  on 
the  bare  rock,  generally  in  a  crevice  or  amid  loose  stones. 

^j,^V-  '  ;  ground  color  shaded  from  ivory  white  or  pale  buff  to  dark 
buff  or  reddish  brown;  marked  with  dark  brown  and  gray  ;  size  variable, 
average  about  2.90  X  1.80. 

The  Razor-bill  is  another  of  those  gregarious  marine  birds 
which  dwell  amidst  the  wildest  scenes  of  Nature,  and  penetrate 
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into  the  most  dreary  hyperboreal  climates  throiigliout  the 
whole  of  llie  northern  hemisphere.  'I'hey  abound  in  tlie  north 
of  i'Airope  as  far  as  Iceland  and  Cireenland,  and  in  America 
swarm  on  the  bleak  and  barren  coasts  of  Labrador.  Small 
groups  of  from  ten  to  twelve  prtjcced  along  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States  as  far  as  New  \ork,  in  severe  winters  remaining 
in  deep  water  ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  couunon,  and  scarcely 
ever  seen  in  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Like  most  of  the  birds  of  this  family,  they  have  a  steady  i)re- 
dilection  for  their  aiu  lent  eyry.  From  time  inunemorial  they 
resort  to  the  same  rocks  and  coasts,  and  there  are  but  few  places 
sufficiently  desert,  rocky,  and  inaccessible  suited  to  their  furti\e 
habits  and  marine  food.  One  (jf  their  great  resorts  in  iinglaiid 
is  on  and  abotit  the  Needle-rocks  and  other  precipitous  clili's,  so 
dangerous  to  the  shipwrecked  mariner,  which  tlank  the  romantic 
Isle  of  Wight.  As  curious  and  striking  works  of  Nature  an<l 
instinct,  these,  and  the  ])irds  which  fretiuent  them,  affonl  an 
interesting  sj)ectacle  in  May  and  June.  The  Ra/or-bills  are 
here  in  such  numbers  that  a  boatful  might  be  killed  in  a  day; 
and  the  eggs  being  esteemed  a  delicacy,  particularly  for  salads, 
the  fishermen  and  other  indigent  and  adventurous  inhabitants 
traverse  the  precipices  in  search  of  the  ])ickle  samphire  and 
the  eggs  of  the  Murre.  Some  of  these  stupendous  cliffs  are 
six  hundred  feet  above  the  yawning  deep,  which  lashes  and 
frets  them  into  gloomy  caverns.  Seaward  they  present  rugged 
and  deeply  indented  cliffs,  on  whose  rude  shelvings  and  ledges 
the  birds  arrange  themselves  by  thousands,  and  without  ftu-ther 
preparation  lay  their  eggs,  which  lie  as  it  were  strewed  withotit 
precaution  by  hundreds  in  a  row,  in  no  way  attached  to  or  de- 
fended by  the  rocks,  so  that  in  a  gale  of  wind  whole  ranks  of 
them  are  swept  into  the  sea.  To  these  otherwise  inaccessible 
deposits  the  dauntless  fowlers  ascend,  and  passing  intrepidly 
from  rock  to  rock,  collect  the  eggs  and  descend  with  the  same 
indifference.  In  most  places,  however,  the  attem]U  is  made 
from  above.  The  adventurer  is  let  down  from  the  slope  con- 
tiguous to  the  brink  of  the  cliff  by  a  rope  sustained  by  a  single 
assistant,  who,  lowering  his  companion,  depends  on  his  per- 
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sonal  strength  alone  to  supptut  him  ;  which  if  faiUng,  the  fowler 
is  duhhetl  to  piet  cs  or  drowned  in  the  sea  which  roars  and 
heaves  below. 

In  order  to  study  the  habits  of  these  marine  birds,  the  cele- 
brated Edwards  spent  several  days  among  these  terrific  anil 
romantic  rocks.  If  a  cannon  was  fired,  the  air  was  darkened 
with  a  black  cloud  of  the  cliff  birds,  which  issued  by  thousands 
from  every  hole  and  cranny,  as  if  summoned  into  sudden  exist- 
ence by  the  work  of  enchantment.  'J'hey  fly  about  in  silence 
near  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  perform  a  few  circuits,  and  on 
the  removal  of  the  cause  of  alarm  return  soon  to  their  eyry,  or, 
alighting  on  the  waves,  dive  out  of  the  way  of  harm  until  well 
assured  that  no  enemy  is  near. 

These  Auks  lay  but  one  egg  except  when  robbed  of  the  first, 
and  if  this  is  taken  they  will  sometimes  give  a  third.  Mr. 
Audubon  found  them  breeding  in  great  numbers  on  the  coast 
of  Labrador,  generally  taking  pos^^ession  of  the  most  rugged 
and  precipitous  isles,  in  the  deep  indentations  and  fissures  of 
which  they  crowded,  and  dejiosited  their  eggs  as  near  together 
as  distinct  pro])rietorshi])  would  admit.  —  commonly  upon  a 
nest  of  ])ebbles,  artificially  collected  together,  under  and  between 
which  the  dri])ping  waters  and  melting  ice  thus  passed  without 
ever  coming  in  contact  with  the  eggs.  The  Murre  sits  on  her 
nest  in  an  upright  posture,  and  with  her  head  facing  the  wind. 
The  young  are  fed  by  regurgitated  food  until  they  attain  a  con- 
siderable size,  after  which  the  small  fish,  on  which  old  and 
young  principally  feed,  are  merely  laid  befcjre  them.  They 
leave  their  rock  or  nest  when  about  half  grown,  and  then 
immediately  commence  fishing  for  themselves.  Thousands  of 
these  birds  are  here  seen  breeding  on  the  same  rock. 

The  flight  of  the  Razor-bill  is  rapid,  and  according  to  Mr, 
Audubon  sometimes  even  greatly  protracted,  but  low  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  sustained  by  a  constant  stifl^  and 
short  flapping  of  the  wings.  It  dives  to  great  dejnhs  and 
swims  under  the  surface  with  considerable  velocity,  using  its 
wings  as  flattened  fins,  and  in  this  manner,  like  the  Divers, 
it  may  be  seen  pursuing  and  seizing  its  prey. 
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Besides  breeding  in  Labrador,  .Mr.  .\udul)on  found  thai  ihe 
Razor-bill  occasionally  nested  in  the  Inland  of  (Irand  Menan, 
the  Seal  Islands,  and  others  situated  at  ihe  entrance  of  the 
hay  of  l''undy. 

'I'hough  it  walks  and  runs  awkwardly,  this  bird  moves  swiftly, 
and  can  easily  escajjc  from  place  to  jdacc.  'Ihe  bile  of  the 
old  bird,  like  that  of  the  I'ufhn,  is  very  severe,  ihe  fi^heruien 
of  this  region  call  this  species  the  liawk-billeil  Murre.  Us 
llesh  is  ([uite  palatable,  although  very  dark,  and  umch  eaten 
by  the  (Ireenlanders,  according  to  Crant/.  fonuing  tluir  chief 
subsistence  during  the  months  of  February  and  March.  1  lu>e 
birds  are  killed  with  missiles,  chased  and  driven  ashori'  in 
canoes,  or  taken  in  nets  made  of  s])lit  whalebone.  'I'heir  skins 
are  also  used  for  chjthing.  The  eggs  are  everywhere  accounted 
a  delicacy,  anil  the  feathers  of  the  breast  are  extremely  fin<', 
warm,  and  elastic.  For  the  sake  of  this  handful  of  feathers, 
according  to  .Vudul^on,  thousands  of  these  birds  are  killed  in 
Labrador,  and  their  bcjdies  strewed  on  the  shore. 

The  islands  between  the  small  port  of  Little  Macatine  and 
Brador  aboimd  with  these  and  other  allied  marine  birds,  whose 
eggs  are  collected  by  the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia.  For  this 
purpose  they  commence  by  trampling  on  all  they  find  laid,  and 
the  following  day  begin  to  collect  those  which  are  newly  dropped  ; 
and  such  is  the  abundance  of  the  eggs  that  Mr.  Audubon  fell  in 
with  a  party  of  three  men  who,  in  the  course  of  six  weeks,  had 
collected  thirty  thousand  dozen,  of  the  estimated  value  of  four 
hundred  pounds  sterling.  Beyond  Brador  the  Murres  and 
Puffins  were  no  longer  found. 

The  Razor-bill  breeds  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  to  the  northern  part  of  Labrador,  thougli  very  few  exam- 
ples are  found  in  summer  south  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  In 
winter  these  birds  wander  along  the  coast  of  New  England  and  the 
adjacent  Provinces  and  southward  easuallv  to  North  Carolina. 
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GREAT  AUK. 

GREAT    PENGUIN.      (iARE    FOWL. 
Pl.AUlUS    IMPENXIS. 

Char.  Upper  parts  black,  a  white  patcli  in  front  of  the  eyes  ;  under 
parts  white;  sides  of  the  throat  dark  buff;  wings  little  more  than  rudi- 
mentary.    Length  about  30  inches. 

A'c's/.  Among  the  shingle  on  a  sc.a-washed  beach,  sometimes  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  water.    The  birds  probably  make  no  nest. 

Ei,'-£'s.  I'robably  i  ;  creamy  white  or  buff,  sometimes  tinged  with  green, 
marked  with  dark  brown  and  gray  ;  average  size  4.80  X  2.90. 

The  Great  Auk,  or  Northern  Pencfiiin,  inhabits  the  highest 
latitudes  of  the  globe,  dwelling  by  choice  and  instinct  amidst 
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the  horrors  of  ;i  region  coveretl  with  eternal  ice.  Here  it 
is  eounnonly  fonnd  upon  the  Ho-itinj,'  masses  of  the  j^ehd 
ocean,  far  from  land,  to  which  alone  it  resorts  in  the  season 
of  procreation. 

Deprived  of  the  nse  of  wings,  degraded  as  it  were  from  the 
feathered  ranks,  and  almost  nmnhend  with  the  ami»hii»ioiis 
monsters  of  the  deep,  the  Aiik  seems  condemned  to  ilwdl 
alone  in  those  desolate  and  forsaken  regions  of  the  e:irl!i ; 
yet  aided  by  all-boimiiful  Nature,  it  findi  means  to  subsist, 
and  triumphs  over  all  the  ph\si(  al  ills  of  its  (onditioii.  As 
a  diver  it  remains  imrivalled,  proceeding  beneath  the  water, 
its  most  natural  element,  almost  with  the  \elocity  of  many 
birds  in  the  air.  It  thus  contrives  to  vary  its  situati(jn  with 
the  season,  migrating  for  short  distances,  like  the  fmny  prey 
on  which  it  feeds.  In  the  I'anie  Isles,  Iieland,  (Ireenlaml,  .and 
Newfoundland  these  birds  dwell  and  breed  in  great  numbers. 
They  nest  among  the  steepest  cliffs  of  islands,  remote  from  the 
shore,  in  the  vicinity  of  tloating  ice,  taking  possession  of  cav- 
erns, and  the  crannies  and  clefts  of  rocks  ;  or  they  ilig  for  them- 
selves deep  burrows  in  which  they  lay  their  only  egg,  about  the 
size  of  that  of  the  Swan,  whitish  yellow,  marked  with  numerous 
lines  and  spots  of  black,  which  j)resent  to  the  imagination  the 
idea  of  C'hinese  characters.  They  are  so  unjjrolific  that  if  this 
egg  be  taken  away  they  lay  no  other  that  season.  Their  time 
of  breeding  is  Jime  and  July. 

The  -Vuk  is  known  sometimes  to  breed  in  the  Isle  of  St. 
Kilda,  and  in  Fapa  Westra,  according  to  Mr.  lUillock,  for  sev- 
eral years  past  no  more  than  a  single  pair  had  made  their 
appearance.  It  feeds  on  large  fish,  and  also  on  some  ma- 
rine plants,  as  well  as  on  those  which  grow  on  the  mcks  con- 
tiguous to  their  holes  or  burrows.  The  young  birds  tear  uj) 
the  roots  of  the  Rhodiola  rosea.  Many  are  said  to  breed  on 
the  desert  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  where  they  have  been  seen 
by  navigators,  though  not  recently.  According  to  Pennant,  the 
Esquimaux,  who  freepiented  this  island,  made  clothing  of  the 
skins  of  these  birds.  The  older  ones  are  very  shy,  and  btit 
rarely  venture  to  the  shore,  on  which  they  walk  badly,  though 
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the  young  are  not  unfrequently  met  with.  When  fed  in  con- 
finement, the  Auk  expresses  its  anxiety  by  raising  and  shaking 
the  head  and  neck  and  uttering  a  gurghng  noise,  but  appears 
to  he  on  the  whole  essentially  dumb,  as  well  as  deprived  of 

llight. 

Since  Nuttall  wrote,  the  Great  Penguin  of  the  North  Atlantic 
lias  become  extinct.  There  is  no  mystery  surrounding  the  extinc- 
tion of  these  l)irds  ,  they  simply  yielded  to  the  inevitable  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Through  disuse  tlie  wings  became  unfit  for 
service,  and  the  parents  coulil  no.  reach  a  place  of  safety  for  their 
eggs ;  and  though  expert  divers,  and  strong,  swift  swimmers,  theii 
legs  were  almost  useless  when  upon  land,  and  the  birds  were  con- 
tinually surprised  by  hunters  and  captured  in  large  numbers,  until 
the  last  one  perished. 

Xot  many  years  ago  they  were  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  New- 
foundland, and  t'  ey  no  doubt  occurred  as  far  south  as  the  shores 
of  Massachusetts.  The  year  1843  is  cjiver  as  that  in  which  the 
last  of  these  Auks  were  seen.  Ndw  a  few  stuffed  specimens  is  all 
tliat  can  be  found  of  former  le,i;ions. 
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Acanthis  brewsterii,  i.  359. 
horncmannii^  \,  jjq. 

hornemnanil  exilipes,  i.  358. 
linaria,  i.  35;. 
Hilar ia  holba-'Jii,  i.  357. 
linaria  rostrata,  i.  357. 
Accipitcr  atrit-a/>:!Ius,  i.  31. 
coofeyi,  i.  ;4. 

Tc/ox,  i.    ,;. 

Actitis  macularia,  ii.  160. 
^gialitis  hiaticula,  ii.  66. 
mchh/a,  ii.  59. 

mcl.hla  lirLiiincincta,  ii.  60. 
MMttaiia.  ii.  r.7. 
semipalmata,  ii.  64. 
vocifcra.  ii.  62. 
iiilsonia.  ii.  61. 
^strelala  gitt'aris,  ii.  26S. 

hautata.  ii.  26S. 
Agelaiiis  pliccuiccus,  i.  96. 

pluvniccus  bryanti,  i.  loi. 
.(4/v  s/>oitsa.  ii.  317. 
^//■'/y<j  <?y<?yV7.  ii.  loS. 
Alaiida  arxcii'is,  i.  297. 
Albatross,  Wandering,  ii.  278. 

Yellow-nosed,  ii.  277. 
Aha  tarda,  ii.  410. 
A/le  a  lie,  ii.  403. 

Ammrclramus  caiidacutus,  i.  344. 
caudacutiis  nclsotii.  i.  346. 
caitdaciitus  subiirgatus,  i.  345, 
hcnsljivii,  i.  ^30, 
lecoutcii,  i.  -^^i. 
maritimns,  i.  ^46. 
marifimtis  pcninsulx,  i.  347. 
nigres.cns,  i.  347. 
princeps.  i.  326. 
sanduicheiisis  savanna,  i.  32^. 
savaitnarutn passcrimts,  i.  329. 
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Ampclis  cedroriim,i.  i^^, 

garritlits,  i.  1-2. 
^«aj  aincricana,  ii.  311, 
bosc/ias,  ii.  30:;. 
caroliutnsis,  ii.  321. 
crccca,  ii.  ^2^. 
cyaiioptcra,  ii.323. 
discors.  ii.  ^19. 
fulvigiila,  ii.  316. 
obscura,  ii.  315, 
pen  elope,  ii.  31-5, 
strepera,  ii.  ^07. 
Anhinga  anhin<;a,  ii.  380. 
Ani,  i.  43S. 

Anoiis  stolidits,  ii.  2-^2. 
Anscr  albifrons gamhcli,  ii.  2S4. 
Anthns pcnsylvaniciis,  i.  2.)2. 

prat  en  sis,  i.  201;. 
Antrostomiis  carolinensis,  i.  46-. 
''oeifents,  i.  46-. 

Apliclocomajlori,la„a,  i.  137. 
Aqiiila  chrysait-K^,  \.  i-. 
Araniiis giganfetfs.  ii.  102. 
Archibuteo    lagopus    sancfi-johanms 

i.  41. 
Ardea  eandidissinia,  ii.S6. 
einerca,  ii.  Si. 
ca'ntlen,  ii.  94. 
cgretta,  ii.  84. 
herodias.  ii.  78. 
occidoitalis,  ii.  82. 
''''/<7,  ii.  SS. 

trieolor  yiificollis,  ii.  96. 
viresccns,  ii.  97. 
wardi,  ii,  82. 
Arcuaria  in/erprcs,  ii.  71. 
^J-/o  cn-cipitrinns,  i.  68. 
ivilsoiiianit^,  i.  66. 
Auk,  (Jieat,  ii.  414. 
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Auk,  Little,  ii.  403. 

razor-billed,  ii.  410. 
Avocct,  ii.  io(). 
Aytliya  affinis,  ii.  345. 

amcricana,  ii.  310. 

culhiris,  ii.  34(1. 

marila  ncarctica^  ii,  343, 

vallisncria,  ii.  336. 

Balcl])atc,  ii.  311. 
Bartramia  longicauda,  ii.  164. 
lieacii-bird,  ii.  49. 
Uectlehead,  ii.  6S. 
Bittern,  ii.  99. 

Cory's  Least,  ii.  102. 

Least,  ii.  101, 
Blackbird,  Bahama  red-winged,  i.  loi. 

Cow,  i.  104. 

Crow,  i.  115. 

Red-winged,  i.  96. 

Rusty,  i.  119. 

Skunk,  i.  109. 

Yellow-lieaded.  i.  102. 
Blackbreast,  ii.  126. 
Blackhead,  l)ig,  ii.  343. 

Little,  ii.   345. 

liini;-billed,  ii.  346. 

Rins-ncckcd,  ii.  346. 
Blackheart,  ii.  126. 
Bhiebill,  ii.  343. 

Little,  ii,  345. 

jMarsh,  ii.  346. 
r.luobird,  i.  2S5. 
Bobolink,  i.  109. 
Bob-white,  ii.  23. 

Cuban,  ii.  30. 

Florida,  ii.  30. 
Bossuckcr,  ii.  176. 
Bonasa  umbcllus,  ii.  30. 

iiin/'illiis  fori^ata,  ii.  34. 
Booby,  ii.  379- 

Blue-faced,  ii.  3S0. 

Red-footed,  ii.  3S0. 
Botauriis  cxilis,  ii.  loi. 

Icufr^iiiosus,  ii.  99. 

lU'oxcna.  ii.  102. 
Brant,  ii.  293. 

Black,  ii.  202,  293. 

White,  ii.  2.S1. 
Brauta  I'crnicla,  ii.  293. 

canndciisis,  ii.  28^. 

canadensis  >.iiti/ii>tsii.  ii.  290. 


Branta  canadensis  minima,  ii.  292. 

Icucopsis,  ii.  292. 

nigricans,  ii,  292. 
Brant-bird,  ii.  71, 
Broadbill,  ii.  300, 
Brownbatk,  ii,  169. 
Bubo  Z'iri;ijtianns,  i.  61. 

virginiantis  satnratus,  i.  64. 

-irginianus  siibarcticiis,  i.  64. 
BufflLhead,ii.  347, 
Bull-bat,  i.  470. 
Bullhead,  ii.  6S. 
Bniweria  /'iiiwcri,  ii.  268. 
Bunting,  li.iy-winged,  i.  320. 

lilack-liuoated,  i.  298. 

llensiow's,  i.  330. 

Indigo,  i.  310. 

Lark,  i.  299. 

Le  Contc's,  i.  331. 

Painted,  i.  314. 

Snow,  i.  300. 

Townsend's,  i.  299. 

Varied,  i.  313. 

Wllow-winged.  i.  329. 
Burgomaster,  ii.  24S. 
Butcher-bird,  i.  159. 
Buteo  I'orealis,  i.  49. 

I'orcalis  hailani,  i.  48. 

hrachynrus,  i.  50. 

iafissinius,  i.  ^i). 

lincafiis.  i.  4^. 

linrnfns  a'llcni,  i.  45, 

s-fainsoni.  i.  4S. 
Butterball.  ii.  347. 
Buzzard,  King,  i.  6. 

Turkey,  i.  i. 

Ca/an/os/iz<r  in  -iiinocorys,  i.  299. 
Cakarius  lapf-oiiicus,  i.  304. 

ornafns,  i.  305. 

picfus,  i.  305. 
Calicltclidon  cyancoviridcs,  \.  403. 
Calidris  arcnaria,  ii.  49. 
Canipcf-liihis  f^rincif'alis,  i.  441. 
Cinnf-toliiinnis  labradorius,  i.  302. 
Canary,  Wild.  i.  34S. 
Caracara.  Audubon's,  i.  6. 
Cardinal,  i.  362. 
Cardinalis  cardinalis,  i.  362. 
Cardudis  carduclis,  i.  353. 
Ciirfodacns  purpureas,  1.  372. 
Catbird,  i.  195. 
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Catharista  at  rat  a,  i.  4. 
Cat  hart  cs  aura,  i.  i. 
Cedar-bird.  i.  134. 
Cco/lilaiis pilcatiis,  i.  444, 
Cctf  hits  gry lie,  \\.  ■i,<:)l. 
iinmdtii,  ii.  397. 
motzfcldi,  ii.  -97. 
Ccrthia  familiaris  americana,  i, 
Ccrthiola  bahamciisis,  i.  3SS. 
Ccrylc  alcyoii,  i.  461. 
C/itctura /chv^ica,i.  463.    ' 
Charadrins  apricariits,  ii.  5S. 
tlomiiiicus,  ii.  37. 
sqitatarola,  ii.  68. 
Charitoncta  alhcola,  ii.  347. 
Chat,  Vellow-bruasted,  i.  172. 
Chebec,  i.  421. 

ChclUloii  crytlirogastcr,  i.  394. 
C//t«  curulciccns,  ii.  2S3. 
/lyperborca,  ii.  2 S3. 
nivalis,  ii.  28 1. 
Cherry-bird,  i.  154. 
Chewink.  i.  359. 
Chickadee,  i.  146. 
Carolina,  i.  150. 
Ihidsoiiian,  i.  131. 
Chippy,  i.  333. 

Chotidcstes  graiiniiacits,  i.  317. 
Cliordcilcs  virginiaiuts,  i.  470. 

-irgiuianiis  cliapmaiii,  i.  473. 
Chiick-wil]\s-wido\v,  i.  465. 
Circus  liiidsoniiis,  i.  51. 
'Cistotlwrus  iiiariaiKC.  i.  2S0. 
/■alustris.  i.  279. 
strllaris,  i,  277. 
Clangtila  liycmalis,  ii,  335. 
CI  ill  cola  riparia,  i.  401. 
Cobb,  ii.  252. 

Coccothraustcs  vcspcrtina.  i.  367. 
Coccyzus  amcricanus,  i.  432. 
crylhrophthalinus,  i.  436. 
minor,  i.  437. 
;///;«;-  inayncrrdi,  i.  438. 
Cockawee,  ii.  355. 
Colnptcs  auratiis,  i.  4-5S. 
Coliniis  virginiantis,  ii.  23. 

virriniaiius  cubancnsis,  ii.  30. 
-irginianiisfloridant/s,  ii.  30, 
Cohnnba  Iciicoccphala,  ii.  7. 
Colunihigalina  passerina,  ii.  13. 
Colymhiis  aiiritus,  ii.  3S3. 
liolba'lii,  ii.  3S4. 


5S7. 


Cj^mpsothlypii  amcricatia,  i.  244. 
Catttopus  torealts,  i.  410. 

zsnns,  i.  419, 
Cinnurui  iaroiiiicnsis,  i.  42S. 
Coot,  li.  197. 

Black,  ii.  333. 

Buiier-bilJed,  ii.  -'■;•'. 

tUT'jjjean.  li.  201. 

Ho^:^fc-head,  ii.  331. 

Wbate-winged,  ii.  334. 
Connoiant.  ii.  46i(. 


Doiib]e-creh>ted,  ii. 


.1/ 


2. 


F]<.ri(ia.  ii.  •;7-;. 
Mexican,  ii.  373. 
Canui  amcricanus,  i.  12''). 

atmricanusjljridanus,  i.  131, 
(aurinus.  i.  i  ;2. 
^'''^3:  prnicipalis,  i.  120. 
ossi/ragiis,  i.  i-;i. 
Cjiurnix  ccturnix.  ii.  30. 
Courlan.  ji.  loj. 
Covrbird.  i.  101. 
Crake,  ii.  1 1,4 . 

Car<»]ia.i,  ii.  1S9. 
C'.rn.  ii.  kjo. 
^p...Jitd.  ii.  if^. 
Crane.  B'ue,  -i.  78. 
BrowTj.  ii.  77. 
Great  White.  li.  73, 
Lsttje  l;rown.  ii.  76. 
S'indh;]',  ii.  77. 
\\T3f,<)j-.:n5,  »'•  73- 
Creeper.  Bahama  Honey,  i.  3SS. 
Bbck  and  WJiite,  i.  3CS9! 
Brtsw-n.  i.  •^^7. 
Crex  irix.  ii.  196. 
Crrj&ibiil,  .American,  i.  37S, 
Common,  i.  -57^. 
Red.  J.  37S. 
While  w-jnqed,  i.  3S1. 
Crow.  i.  1*6. 
Carrion.  L  4. 
Fish.  i.  131, 
Florida.  1.  131. 
Riin.  i,  432.  4'^6. 
Crow  I)s:ck.  ii.  197. 
CrymyphUitf  fulicarius,  ii.  205. 
Cucko.-:-.  Black-billed,  i.  436. 
Man::x'''"e.  i.  4^7. 
Marnard's.  i.  43S. 
Yeilow-bilJed.  i.  4';2. 
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Curlew,  Mskinio,  ii.  122. 

Hiidsonian,  ii.  120. 

Jack,  ii.  120. 

Lon.t;-billed,  ii.  iiS. 

Sliort-billed,  ii.  122. 
Cyanocitta  cristata^  i.  133. 

cristala  florlncola,  i.  136. 
Cyinoilrovia  ^raZ/ciria,  ii.  26S. 

Dabchick,  ii.  3S6. 
Dajila  acuta,  ii.  309. 
Dciidra^nf'ns  canadensis,  ii.  41. 
Dendi oica  icst'-  .,  1.  220. 

aitdiihoni,  i.  220. 

blackbiirnia.  i.  232. 

ccendca,  i.  247. 

cceriilcsccns,  i.  245. 

carbouata,  i.  265. 

castanca,  i.  237. 

coronata,  i.  217. 

discolor,  i.  242. 

domintca,  i.  22S. 

dominica  albilora,  i.  229. 

kirtlandi,  i.  265. 

maculosa,  \.  224, 

viontana,  i.  265. 

polmaniui,  i.  220. 

falni'triini  hyfocufysea,  i.  219. 

pci'sylvunica,  i.  235. 

striata,  i.  23S. 

tig;  fin  a,  i.  226. 

touiiscndi,  i.  265. 

vigorsii,  i.  239. 

vtrcns,  i.  230. 
Dickcisscl,  i.  29S. 
Diomcdca  cxulans,  ii.  27S. 
Dipper,  ii.  347. 

Diver,  Great  Nortiiern,  ii.  3SS. 
Dolichonyx  oryzi-oytts,  i.  109. 
Doughbird,  ii.  122. 
Dove,  Carolina,  ii.  11. 

Ground,  ii.  13. 

Key  West,  ii.  9. 

Mourning,  ii.  1 1. 

Sea,  ii.  403. 

Turtle,  ii.  II. 

Zenaida,  ii.  10. 
Dovekic,  ii.  403. 
Dowitcher,  ii.  169. 

Long-billed,  li.  171. 
Dryobatcs  borcalts,  1,  454. 

pubesccns,  i.  452. 


Dryobatcs  villosus,  i.  451. 

villosiis  audtibonii,  i.  452. 

z'illosus  Icticomclas,  i.  452. 
Duck,  Jilack,  ii.  315. 

liroad-bill,  ii.  334. 

Canvas-back,  ii.  336. 

Crow,  ii.  197. 

Dijjper,  ii.  334. 

Dusky,  ii.  315. 

Florida,  ii.  316. 

Gray.  ii.  307,  309. 

Harlequin,  ii.  352. 

l-abrador,  ii.  302. 

Lessor  Scaup,  ii.  345. 

Lon.ij-taikd,  ii.  355. 

Masked,  ii.  3i).< 

Pied,  ii.  302. 

Ring-ntckcd,  ii.  346. 

Ruddy,  ii.  334. 

Rutous-crested,  ii.  364. 

Scaui-,  ii.  343. 

Sea,  ii.  324. 

Spine-tailed,  ii.  334. 

Spirit,  ii.  347,  383. 

Steller's,  ii.  364. 


uninier,  11.  317. 


S 

Surf,  ii.  331. 
Velvet,  ii.  334. 
Wild,  ii.303. 
Wood,  ii.  317. 
Dunlin,  ii.  126,  12S. 

Eagle,  Bald,  i.  19. 

Caracara,  i.  6. 

Golden,  i.  15, 

Gray  Sea,  i.  26. 

Wasiiington,  i.  19. 

White-tailed,  i.  26. 
Ectopistcs  inii^ratoritis,  ii.  i. 
Egret,  ii.  84. 

IJluc,  ii.  94. 

Little  White,  ii.  86. 

Peale's,  ii.  88. 

Reddish,  ii.  88. 
Eider,  ii.  324. 

Common,  ii.  324. 

(ircenland,  ii.  329. 

King,  ii.  329. 
F.lanoidcs  forjicatus,  i.  39. 
lilanus  U')(cnrus,\.  -^8. 
Empidonax  acadicns,  i.  425. 

flaviventris,  i.  426. 
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Enipidonax  minimus,  \.  421. 

piisillus  trai/lii,  i.  424. 
Rnuoiietta  stji/en,  ii.  ^,64. 
Ercuuctcs fnsilliis,  ii.  143. 

occidentalism  ii.  144. 
Erismatuia  rttbida,  ii.  ^l^. 
E  net  he  ill  l>i  color,  i.  31 -. 

canoiiT,  i.  31  j. 

y''«/<ro  columbariiis,\.  n. 
island  us,  i.  ;•. 
mexicanus,  i.  9. 
percgrinus  anatum,  i.  9. 
regulus,  i.  12. 
rusticolus,  i.  7. 
rusiicolus  gyrfalco,  i.  8. 
rusticolus  ob  sol  etas,  i.  S. 
sparvcrioidcs,  i.  14. 
sparvcnus,  i.  13, 
tinnunculus,  i.  14. 
falcon,  Peregrine,  i.  9. 

Prairie,  i.  9 
Finch,  Grass,  i.  320. 
Lark,  i.  31;. 
Lincoln's,  i.  328. 
Pine,  i.  351. 
Purple,  i.  372. 
Seaside,  i.  346. 
Shore,  i.  344. 
Summer,  i.  t^z'j. 
Thistle,  i.  34S. 
Fire-bird,  i.  S3. 
Flamintco,  ii.  104. 
Flicker,  i.  43S. 
Flycatclier,  .Xcadian,  i.  425. 
Crested,  i.  41^. 
Fork-tailed,  i.  427. 
Least,  i.  421. 
Olive-sided,  i.  410. 
Scissor-taileil,  1.  427. 
Small-headed,  i.  168. 
Traill's,  i.  424. 
Yellow-billed,  i.  426. 
Pratercula  arctica,  ii.  406. 

arctica  i^lacialis,  ii.  409. 
Fric;ate  Bird,  ii.  373. 
Frcgata  aquila,  ii.  373. 
Fulica  amcricana,  ii.  197 

atra,  ii.  201. 
Fulmar,  ii.  269. 

Lesser,  ii.  271. 
Eulinaris  glacialis,  ii.  269. 


Fulmaris glacialis  minor,  ii.  271. 

Gadwall,  ii.  307, 

Cialeosuptes  carolinensts,  i.  195. 

Gallinago  delicata,  ii.  172. 

gal/ina-o.  ii.  i-(,. 
Galiinula  gaieata,  ii.  203. 
Gallinule,  Common,  ii.  203. 
Flurida.  ii.  203. 
Purple,  ii.  201, 
Gannet,  ii.  375. 
Gare  Fowl,  i.  414, 
Ga-jia  alba,  ii.  244. 
Gclochciidon  nilvtica,  ii.  218. 
Gcothlypis  agilis.  i.  253. 
forinosa,  i.  246. 
philaddphia,  1.  251. 
iriclias,  i.  J47. 
trichas  occidcntalis,  i.  251. 
trichas  ignota,  i.  251. 
Gcotrygon  martinica,  ii.  9. 

montaua,  ii.  10. 
Glaucionctta  clangula  amcricana,  ii, 
349- 
island/,  a.  ii.  351. 
Gnatcatcher,  Blue-gray,  i.  170. 
Goatsucker,  i.  470. 
Godwit,  Black-tailed,  ii.  169. 
Hudsonian,  ii.  16S. 
Marbled,  ii.  ir/,. 
Golden-eye,  ii.  •;4<). 
Barrow's,  ii.  ^51. 
Rocky  Mountain,  ii. 
Goldfinch,  i.  ^;i^. 
American.  :;4S. 
Black-headed,  i.  350. 
Goosander,  ii.  ^jS. 
Goose,  Barnacle,  ii.  292. 
Blue,  ii.  2S3. 
Brant,  ii.  29-5. 
Cackling,  ii.  292. 
Canada,  ii.  2S5. 
Greater  Snow,  ii.  2S1. 
Hutchin>."s.  li.  290. 
Laughing,  ii.  2S4. 
Lesser  Snow,  ii.  2S3. 
Solan,  li.  T,y^. 
Southern,  ii.  290. 
White-fronted,  ii.  2S4. 
Wild,  ii.  2S5. 


.0 


I. 


Goshawk,  i.  31. 

Grackle,  Boat-tailed,  i.  114. 
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Crackle,  I'lioiize,  i.  iiS. 

I'lorida,  i.  1 18. 

I'lirplu,  i.  115. 
Grassquit,  i.  315. 

■Melodious,  i.  315. 
Grecn-bliank,  ii.  ijc). 
Grebe,  Carolina,  ii.  386. 

Dusky,  ii.  ;iS^. 

HolbeeH's,  li.  384. 

Horned,  ii.  383. 

Little,  ii.  386. 

Pied-billed",  ii.  386. 

Ked-necked,  ii.  384. 
Grosbeak,  Hlue,  i.  371. 

Eveniiv^,  i.  367. 

I'ine,  1.  375. 

Rose-breasted,  i.  369. 
Grotophdi^a  iiiii,  i.  438. 
Grouse,  Canaila,  ii.  41. 

Canadian  Rutted,  ii.  34. 

Pinnated,  ii.  35. 

Prairie  Sharp-tailed,  ii.  41. 

Ruffed,  li.  30. 

Sharp-tailed,  ii.  39. 

Sjiotted,  ii.  41. 

White,  ii.  43. 
Gnis  aiiiciiiijiia,  ii.  y^, 

canadensis,  ii.  76. 

mcxicana,  ii.  77. 
Gnara  alba,  ii.  1 12. 

rubra,  ii.  112. 
Guillemot,  Black,  ii.  395, 

niack-\vinj;;ed,  ii.  397. 

Common,  ii.  39S. 

Foolish,  ii.  39S,  401. 

Alandt's.  ii.  397. 

Tiiick-billcd,  ii.  401. 
Gitiraca  cwnilca,  i.  37:. 
Gull,  niack-headed.  ii.  236. 

Bonaparte's,  ii,  23S. 

Common,  ii.  243. 

Forked-tailed,  ii.  234. 

F"ranklin's,  ii.  238. 

Glaucous,  ii.  248. 

Great  Black-backed,  ii.  252, 

Herrins,  ii.  246,  247. 

Iceland,  ii.  250. 

Ivory,  ii.  244. 

Kumlien's,  ii.  251. 

Laughinij,  ii.  236. 

Little,  ii.  235. 

Mackerel,  ii.  213. 


Gull,  Parasitic,  ii.  255. 

Kinji-billed,  ii.  243. 

Ross's,  ii.  239. 

Sabine's,  ii.  234. 

Siberian,  ii.  251. 

.Summer,  ii.  21 5. 

Wedi^e- tailed,  ii.  239. 

White-winged,  ii.  250. 
Gyrfalcon,  i.  7. 

Habia  linloviiiana,  i.  369. 
Uicmatopus  ostralff;iis,  ii.  56. 

palliatiis,  ii.   ;  \. 
llagdvjn.  ii.  272. 

Black,  ii.  275. 

White,  li.  269,  271. 
Hairbird,  i.  333. 
Haliiicfits  albicilla,  i.  26. 

Iciicoccpltaltis,  i.  19, 
Hang-nest,  i.  83. 
Harporhynius  ^■tt/tts,  i.  192. 
Hawk,  Black,  i.  41. 

Blue,  i.  51. 

Blue  Hen,  i.  31. 

Broad-winged,  i.  49. 

Cooper's,  i.  34. 

Cuban  Sparrow,  i.  14. 

Duck,  i.  9. 

Fish,  i.  27. 

Florida  Red-shouldered,  i.  45. 

Great-footed,  i.  9. 

Harlan's,  i.  4S. 

Harris's,  i.  46. 

Marsh,  i.  51. 

Pigeon,  i.  1 1. 

Red-shouklcred,  i.  43. 

Red-tailed,  i.  46. 

Rough-legi^ed,  i.  41. 

Sharp-shinned,  i.  35. 

Short-tailed,  i.  50. 

Snaii,  i.  40. 

Sparrow,  i.  13. 

Swainson'.s,  i.  48. 

W'inter,  i.  43. 
Heath  Hen,  ii.  38. 
Ilclinaia  swahtsonii. 
Hell-diver,  ii.  3S3. 
HelviintJnphila  bachmani,  i.  261. 

cclata,  i.  264, 

chrysoptera,  i.  260. 

cincinnaticnsis,  i.  26;. 

lawrcitcci,  i.  20^. 


i.  256. 
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Hclmiiithophila  lcucob>onc/iialis,  i . 
/•Ofi^rimt,  i.  2O1. 
/•inns,  i.  25S. 
rujicapilla,  i.  263. 
Hclinitheriis  vcrmivoriis,  i.  255. 
lien,  IlL-ath,  ii.  38. 
lien,  riaiiic,  i.  35. 
Heron,  lilack  crowned  Night,  ii.  91 
lilue,  ii.  Si. 
Florida,  ii.  'ii. 
(ireat  liliie,  ii.  78. 
Great  White,  ii.  82. 
(ircen,  ii.  i);. 
Little  r.liie,  ii.  94. 
LouiMana,  ii.  96. 
Small  White,  ii.  86, 
Snowy,  ii.  86. 
Ward's,  ii.  82. 
Wurdenian's,  ii.  82. 
Yellow-crowned  Xight,  ii.  90. 
Hesperocichla  luevia,  i.  202. 
Higli-holder,  i.  43S. 
Hima)tlop,is  mcxuanus,  ii.  52. 
^isfnoiiiais /lisfrioniciis,  ii.  •'52 
Humming-bird,  i.  457.      '     ' 
Hydroc/ididou  Ifino/h-ra,  ii.  2-'i. 
«/(,'•;■(?  sicri/ia)iunsis,  ii.  230. 

Ibis,  Glossy,  ii.  1,4. 

Scarlet,  ii.  112. 

White,  ii.  112. 

Wood,  ii.  110. 
liter  in  it  reus,  i.  172. 
Icterus  I'lillocki,  i.  93. 

s^ij/l'iila,  i.  83. 

icterus,  i.  82. 

s/'urius,  i.  93. 
Ictiiia  »iississi/'/'iensis,  1^27- 
lonontis  martinica,  ii,  201,'' 

Jackdaw,  i.  114, 
Jaeger,  .Arctic,  ii.  25S. 

long-tailed,  ii.  259. 

Par.isitic,  ii.  258. 

Pomarine,  ii.  257. 

Richardson's,  ii.  258 
Jay,  Blue,  i.  j  ,3. 

Canada,  i.  138. 
Florida,  i.  1^7. 
Florida  Blue,  i.  136. 
Labrador,  i.  141. 
Junco  Ci'irolincnsis,  i.  -;4i. 


2r.;. 


Junco  /lyeinalis,  \.  3-59. 

Iiyemnlis  oret^oiiKs,  i.  341, 
Oregon,  i.  341. 
Slate-colored,  i.  339. 

Kestvel.  i.  14. 
Killdeer,  ii.  112. 
Kingbird,  i.  404. 

Arkansas,  i.  409. 

Gray,  i.  4,4. 
Kingtishc-r,  i.  41,1. 
Kinglet,  L'uvier's,  1.  2S2. 

(iokkn-cnnvned,  i.  2S3. 

Ruby-crowned,  i.  281. 
Kile,  Black,  1.  40. 

Black-.- houldered,  i.  t^'S. 
Blue,  i.   ,,-. 

Everglade,  i.  40. 

Fork-tailed,  i.  39. 

Hook-billed,  i.  40. 

Mississii)])!,  i.  37. 

Swallow-tailed,  i.  39. 

White-tailed,  i.  3S. 
Kittiwake,  ii.  241. 
Knot,  ii.  140. 
Kriekcr,  ii.  130. 

Lagopus  lagopus,  ii.  43. 

lago/us  a/tciii,  ii.  47, 

rttpesths,  ii.  47. 

rupcslris  reinbardti,  ii.  4S. 

-I'chlii,  ii.  48. 
La7iius  borealis,  \.  j^g, 

I'ltlovicianus,  i.  162. 

liidovicianus  cxcubitorides,  \,\Gx. 
Lapwing,  ii.  70.  '^ 

Lark,  Field,  i.  79. 

Horned,  i.  294. 

Meadow,  i.  70. 

Mexican  Mo.idnw.  i.  82. 

Prairie  Horned,  i.  296. 

Shore,  i.  2(14, 

Western  Meadow,  i.  82. 
Larus  affinis,  ii.  2;r. 
nrgentatw:,  ii.  247. 
nrgoitatus  smithsoiiianus,  ii.  246. 
atri cilia,  ii.  236. 
caiuis,  ii.  243, 
drlau<arcnsis,  ii.  243. 
frauHinii,  ii.  23S. 
glnucus,  ii.  248. 
kuinlicni,  ii.  251. 
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Larus  Icucopterus,  ii.  250. 

maruiiis^  ii.  252. 

tniiitttiis,  ii.  135. 

fhiliutclphia^  ii.  23S. 
Limosii  fcdoa,  ii.  106. 

Iiamastha^  ii.  16S. 

liiiiosij,  ii.  i6y. 
Lini])kin,  ii.  102. 
Linnet,  i.  372. 

ISiuwstcr's,  i.  359. 

I'ine,  i.  351. 

Kecipoll,  i.  355. 
Log-cock,  i.  444. 
Longh,i)iir,  Chestnut-collared,  i.  305. 

Liii)l;uul,  i.  304. 

Smith's,  i.  305. 
Loon,  ii.  3SS. 

Black-throated,  ii.  391. 

Red-throated,  ii.  393. 
Lophodytcs  citciiilatiis,  i.  363. 
Lord-and-Lady,  ii.  352. 
Loxia  ciovirostra  minor,  i.  37S. 

Iciicoplcra,  i.  361. 

MacrorhampHs  griscus,  ii.  169. 

scolopacctis^  ii.  171. 
Magpie,  i.  132. 
Mallard,  ii.  303. 

Dusky,  ii.  315. 
Man-of-War,  ii.  258. 
Man-of-War  Bird,  ii.  373. 
Marsh  Harrier,  i.  51. 
Marsh  Hen,  ii.  107. 
Marsh  Hen,  Freshwater,  ii.  188. 
Marlin,  ii.  16(1. 

RinjT-tailed,  ii    168. 
Martin,  Bee,  i.  404. 

Purple,  i.  301  • 

Sand,  i.  401. 
Maryland  Vcllow-throat,  i.  249. 
Meadow  Hen,  ii.  197. 

Saltwater,  ii.  1S3. 
Meadow-wink,  i.  ioq. 
Afrgalt'sfris  skua,  ii.  255. 
Alcgasrops  asio,  i.  57. 

asio  floridaniis,  i.  60. 
Mclancrpcs  carfllin!i.<:,  i.  448. 

crythroccphnliis,  \.  447. 
Mclcai^ris gallopavOy  ii.  15. 
Melospiza  fasciata,  i.  322. 

gcorgiana^  i.  342. 

lincolni,  i.  32S. 


Merganser  awerieanus,  ii.  358. 

scrrator,  ii.  360. 
Merganser,  ii.  35S. 

Hoodcil,  ii.  363. 

Red-breasted,  ii.  360. 
Merlin,  i.  12. 

Menila  iiiigratoria,  i.  19S. 
Mkropalama  /liiiuiiitoptis,  ii.  145, 
Milvuliis  Jorjicatiis,  i.  427. 

tyrainiKS,  i.  427. 
Mimiis  polyglottus,  i.  187, 
Mniotilta  varia,  i.  389. 
Mocking-bird,  1.  187. 
Molothnts  ater,  i.  104. 
Moor  Hen.  ii.  197. 
Moose-bird,  i.  138. 
Motacilla  alba,  i.  293. 
Mother  Carey's  Chicken,  ii.  267. 
Mud  Hen,  ii.  183,  197. 

Red-billed,  ii.  203. 
Murre,  ii.  398. 

Briinnich's,  ii.  401. 
Myiarchiis  cri.nitus,  i.  413. 

Nctta  ncjina,  ii.  364. 
Night  Hawk,  i.  470. 

Florida,  i.  473. 
Noddy,  ii.  232,  269,  271. 
No)no)iyx  doiiiiniciis,  ii.  364. 
Nonpareil,  i.  314. 
Niiiiicniiis  /torca/is,  ii.  122. 

hud  sonic  us,  ii.  120. 

longirosfris,  ii.  iiS. 
Nuthatch,  Brown-headed,  i.  386. 

Red-breasted,  i.  3S5. 

White-breasted,  i.  3S3. 
Nyctala  acadica,  i.  72. 

toigninlini  richardsoni,  i.  73. 
Nyctea  nyctca,  i.  5^. 
Nycticorax  nycticorax  navius,  ii.  91, 

violaccus,  ii,  90. 

Orcaniics  ocean icus,  ii.  264. 
Occanodroma  Icucorhoa,  ii.  263. 
Oideniia  anicricana,  ii.  333. 

deg/andi,  ii.  334. 

fusca,  ii.  334.  ^ 

pcrspicillata,  ii.  331. 
Old-squaw,  ii.  35,. 
Old-Tom-Peabody,  i.  318. 
Olor  /'ucciitator,  ii.  2()9. 

coluinbianits,  ii.  296. 
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IIS,  ii.  145. 

127- 


1,  ii.  267. 


^I3• 


364- 

22. 

,  i.  386. 

oni,  i.  73. 
revius,  ii.  91. 


64. 

ii.  263. 
533- 


0/oy  cyi^nus,  ii.  299. 
Oriole,  IJaltimore,  i.  83. 

Bulliick's,  i.  93. 

Orchard,  i.  93. 
Osprcy,  i.  27. 
Otocoris  alpcstris,  i.  294. 

alfcsiris  pratkola^  i.  296. 
Oven-bird,  i.  215. 
Owl,  Acadian,  i.  72. 

IJarn,  i.  75. 

Barred,  i.  70. 

Burrowing,  i.  78. 

Cat,  i.  61. 

Dusky  Horned,  i.  (i^, 

Florida  liarred,  i.  71. 

Florida  Screecli,  i.  60. 

Great  (iray,  i,  64. 

Great  Horned,  i.  61. 

Hawk,  i.  53. 

Hoot,  i.  70. 

Long-eared,  i.  66. 

Mottled,  i.  57. 

Red,  i.  57. 

Richardson's,  i.  73. 

Saw-whet,  i.  72. 

Screech,  i.  57. 

Sliort-eared,  i,  68. 

Snowy,  i.  55. 

Sparrow,  i.  73. 

Western  Horned,  i.  64. 
Oyster-catcher,  ii.  54. 
European,  ii.  56. 

Pale-belly,  ii.  57. 

Pandion  halia'ctiis  carolincnsis, 

Parabitteo  niiichicfiis  /larrisi,  i. 

Parakeet,  i.  428. 

Paroquet,  Carolina,  i.  42S. 

Parrot,  Carolina,  i.  42S. 

Sea,  ii,  406. 
Partridge,  ii.  23,  30. 

Birch,  ii.  30. 

Spruce,  ii.  41. 
Passer  (foDii'sfhiis,  i.  354. 
Passcrclla  i/inca,  i.  33S. 
Passer ina  ciris,  i.  314. 

cyanea,  i.  310. 

versicolor,  i.  313. 
Parus  atricapilhis,  i.  146. 

bicolor,  i.  142. 

carolincnsis,  i.  150. 

hudsonicus,  i,  151. 


1.  27. 
46. 


Patch-head,  ii.  331. 
Pavoneella  pui^nax,  ii.  150. 
Pcabudy-bird,  i.  ^iS. 
Pcdiocctcs /■husiancUus,  ii.  39. 

fhasiancllus  campcstris,  ii.  41. 
Peep,  ii.  i y,. 

Peet-weet,  ii.  1^)0. 
Pclay;odyoiiia  marina,  ii.  268. 
Pcleeaniis  eryt/tror/iync/ios,  ii.  364. 

fusciis,  ii.  36S. 
Pelican,  Brown,  ii.  36S. 
I'ri.itate,  ii.  373. 
White,  ii.  364. 
Penguin,  ii.  39S,  401. 

Great,  ii.  414. 
Pcrisorcits  canadensis,  i.  13S. 

canadensis  nigricapillus,  i.  141. 
Petrel.  Black-capped,  ii.  26S. 
Bulwer's,  ii.  268. 
Fork-taikd,  ii.  263. 
Leacli".s,  ii.  263. 
Peak's,  ii.  268. 
Stormy,  ii.  267. 
White-bellied,  ii.  268. 
White-faced,  ii.  268. 
Wilson's,  ii.  264. 
Pctrochclidon  fulva,  i.  403. 

Itinifrons,  i.  396, 
Pcucica  (cstivalis,  i.  32S. 

(cstivalis  bachmanii,  i.  327. 
Pewee.  i.  415. 

Wood,  i.  419. 
Pewit,  i.  415. 
Pha'cthoii  (it  lie  re  us,  ii.  -58 1. 

flaiirostns,  ii.  38.?. 
Phalacrocorax  car  bo,  ii.  369. 
diloflais,  ii.  372. 
dilophiisjloridanus,  ii.  t^'j'^, 
inexicanus,  ii.  37^. 
Phalaropc,  Gray,  ii.  205. 
Northern,  ii.  207. 
Red.  ii.  205. 
Red-nLcked,  ii.  207. 
Wilson's,  ii.  211. 
Phalaropns  lobatiis,  ii,  207. 

I  rice  lor,  ii.  211. 
Pliasiantts  coleliiciis,  ii.  22. 
Pheasant,   ii.  30. 

English,  ii.  22. 
Philohela  minor,  ii.  176, 
Phabc,  i.  415. 
Say's,  i.  41S. 
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Phaeniiciftcrus  ruber,  ii.  104. 
Pua  fica  fiUiisoiimi,  i.  132. 
Picotdes  iiMirudnus,  i.  456. 

iin  /:.  It  >■,  i .  ^  3  5 . 
Pi;;eon,  Partridge,  ii.  ij. 

Passenger,  ii.  1. 

White  crowned,  ii.  7. 

Willi,  ii.  I. 
Piukola  emiclcator,  i.  375. 
Pintail,  ii.  309. 
P:fi!ocr\thr(if'hthahiitts,  ii.  359. 

erythrof-hthalmin  allcni,  i.  361. 
Pipit,  i.  2it2. 

Meadow,  i.  293. 
Pirangn  crythroiiiclas,  i.  306. 

hidaviciamiy  i.  310. 

rubra,  i.  309. 
Plautus  iuifijtiu^,  ii,  414. 
Plectrof-hcnax  nh.ilis,  i.  300. 
Plc-gadis  tiutui>inalis,\\.  114, 
Plover,  Belted-piping,  ii.  (^o. 

Black-bellied,  ii^  68. 

Chicken,  ii.  71. 

Common,  ii.  57, 

Eiiropcin  Golden,  ii.  5S. 

Field,  ii.  i''4. 

Golden,  ii.  57. 

Green,  ii.  57. 

Mountain,  ii.  67. 

Piping,  ii.  59. 

Ked-legged,  ii.  71. 

Kinged,  ii.  66. 

Ruddy,  ii.  49. 

Semi-palmated,  ii,  64. 

Swiss,  ii.  6S. 

Upland,  ii.  164. 

Whistling,  ii.  57. 

Wilson's,  ii.  61. 
Pochard,  ii.  340. 
PoJilymbus  f-.^tiiccps,  ii.  386. 
Polio  ft  till  CiCritlca,  i.  170. 
Polyborus  c/tiiru-ay,  i.  6. 
Poocities  i^rainiiicus,  i.  320. 
Porzana  Carolina,  ii.  189. 

jamaiceitsi.,  ii.  106. 

navd'waccvsis,  ii.  194. 

forzatia,  ii    196. 
Praine  Chicken,  ii.  35,  39,  41. 
Proccllaria  fclagica,  ii.  267. 
Profile  subis,  i.  391. 
Protouotaria  citrca,  i.  257. 
Ptarmigan,  .Allen's,  11.  4;. 


I'tarmigan,  Reinhardt's,  ii.  48. 

Kntk,  ii.  47. 

Welcirs,  ii.  4,S, 

W  "o\v,  ii.  43. 
Puffin,        ;o6. 

La:       cilled,  ii.  409. 
Puffin, .i  ..(t/iiboui,  i\,2j^, 

burcalis,  ii.  274. 

kuhlii,  ii.  273,  274. 

major,  ii.  272. 
Puffinus  f-uffinus,  ii.  276, 

stricklandi,  ii.  273. 

Qua  Bird,  ii.  91. 
(Juail,  li.  23. 

Messina,  ii.  30. 
(Juail-dove,  Blue-headed,  ii.  14. 

Ruddy,  ii.  10. 
Quiscalus  major,  i.  114. 

quiscula,  i.  115. 

quiscula  uncus,  i.  118. 

quiscula  ai;luus,i.  ii8. 

Rail,  Big,  ii.  1S3. 

Black,  ii.  196. 

Carolina,  ii.  189. 

Clajiper,  ii.  1S3. 

Common,  ii.  1S9. 

Florida  Clapper,  ii.  187. 

King,  ii.  iSS. 

Land,  ii.  196. 

Lesser  Clapper,  ii.  iSo. 

Louisiana  Clapper,  ii.  1S7. 

Red-breasted,  ii.  180,  i88. 

Scott's,  ii.  1S7. 

Virginia,  ii.  iSo. 

Yellow,  ii.  194. 
Rail  us  cli-'^ans,  ii.  iSS. 

loni^irostris  crepitans,  ii.  183. 

lons;irostris  saturatus,  ii.  187. 

longirosfris  scottii,  ii.  1S7. 

rirginianus,\\,  180. 
Raven,  i.  120. 
Razor-bill,  ii.  260. 
Rccur-irosfa  aniericana,  ii.  to6 
Redbird.  i.  •562. 
Redhead,  ii.  340. 
Redpoll,  i.  35;. 

Greater,  i.  357. 

Greenland,  i.  359. 

Hoary,  i.  358. 

Holbftll's,  i.  357. 
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:Si. 


239. 


Redpoll,  Lesser,  i.  355. 

Mealy,  i.  358. 
KidMt.irt,  i.   i»)4. 
A'ci^ii/iis  iiiUndtila,  i. 

iiiZ'hr/,  i.  282. 

stihd/'ti,  i.  2.S;. 
Khodostctliia  roiia,  n. 
Kicc-biicl,  i.  loiy. 
A'r<s<i  triiiactyla^  ii,  241. 
Robin,  i.  i<>.s. 

CJokltn,  i.  S3. 

Ground,  i.  359. 

S\vani|),  i.  205. 
Rostr/iaiiiiis  sucialiiiis,  i.  40. 
Rult,  ii.  150. 
Ryuchops  iiii^ra,  ii.  260. 

Saildlcback,  ii.  252. 
Sanderiinj^,  ii.  4(). 
bundi)i|)i'i,  Uairtl's,  ii.  142. 

liartr.uiiiaii,  ii.  i()4. 

Jiiack-buliiud,  li.  126. 

Bonaparte's,  ii.  129. 

Huff-breasted,  ii.  132. 

Curlew,  ii.  125. 

Green,  ii.  157. 

Least,  ii.  136. 

rectoral,  ii.  130. 

Purjile,  ii.  134. 

Red-backed,  ii.  126. 

Semi -p.dmatt'd,  ii,  143. 

Solit.iry,  ii.  157. 

Spotted,  ii.  160. 

Stilt,  ii.  145. 

Western,  ii.  \.\.\. 

\\'hite-rumped,  ii.  129. 
Sapsuckcr,  Yellow-bellied,  i.  450. 
Saw-bill,  ii.  35S, 
Saxicola  ccuanthc,  i.  290. 
Sayoniis pha-be,  i.  415. 

saya,  i.  41.S. 
ScokiPphagtis  carollniis,  i.  119. 
Scolopixx  >■  list i cola,  ii.  179. 
Scoter,  American,  ii.  333. 

niack,  ii.  333. 

Surf,  ii.  331. 

Velvet,  ii.  334. 

White-winded,  ii.  334. 
Sea-goose,  ii.  205,207,  211. 
Seaniew,  ii.  243. 
Sea-pigQon,  ii.  395. 
Sea-swallow,  ii.  213. 


IH- 


I    Sciiiriis  aiitoiafiliiis,  i.  215. 
I  maftuMi,  i.  214. 

I  uovtPuraittiih,  i.  213, 

Sctv/htti^it  rufui//ii,i,  i()4. 
Shad-bird,  ii,  172. 
Sha«,  ii.  y,>,,  372. 
Shearwater,  .Vudubon's,  ii.  275. 
Cory's,  li.  274. 
Greater,  ii.  272. 
Man.\,  ii.  276. 
Sooty,  ii.  275. 
Shelitlrake,  ii.  3<io. 

Hutf-breasied.  ii.  35S. 
Houded,  ii.  3113, 
Shoveller,  ii.  300. 
Shrike,  L()m;erlieail,  i,  162, 
Northern,  i.  1 59. 
White-runiped,  i.  163. 
SiaUa  sui/is,  i.  2S5. 
Mcklc-bill,ii.  iiS. 
."siskin,  i'ine,  i.  351. 
Sif/ii  iiuitiiltnsis,  i.  385. 
iiuolniotsis, 
p  II  sill  a,  1.  -^i^. 
Skimmer,  IJl.ick,  ii.  260, 
Skua,  ii.  255. 

liuffcm's,  ii.  2;o. 
Skimk-hcad.  ii,  331, 
Skylark,  i.  297. 
Snipe,  Common,  ii,  172. 
Entjlish.  ii.  172. 
Kuropean,  ii.  176. 
Grass,  ii.  130. 
Gray.  ii.  169, 
J.ick,  ii.  xy-i.  172. 
Ked-l)reasted,  ii.  140,  169. 
Robin,  ii.  140,  i')9. 
Ruck,  ii.  134. 
Stone,  ii.  1  ;2. 
Wilson's,  ii.   172. 
Winter,  ii.  lafi,  134. 
Snow-bird,  i.  -yy). 
White,  i.  -?oo. 
Snowflake,  i.  ^00. 
Soinatt->iii  dnsscri,  ii.  324. 

viollissiiiia  boreal h.  ii.  329. 
spcctabilh,  ii.  329. 
Sora,  ii.  iS<). 
Sou-southerly,  11.3^5. 
Sparrow,  .Acadian  Sharp-tailed,  i.  345. 
Bachman's.  i.  327, 
Brewer's,  i.  335. 
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Sparrow,  Chi|)pin(j,  i.  333, 

Clay-colored,  i.  337. 

Dinky  Sta^i(lc,  1.  347. 

l:n^ll■,ll,  i.  ',54. 

Field,  i.  330. 

Fox,  i.  33S. 

Ground,  i.  325. 

CirasshuppiT,  i.  329. 

llcnslow's,  i.  330, 

lloiisi',  i.  334. 

IlJbwitI),  i.  326. 

Lark,  i.  317. 

Li'  Clinic's,  i.  331. 

Lincoln's,  i.  32S. 

Nelson's,  i.  346. 

I'inc  Woods,  i.  328. 

Savanna,  i.  325. 

Scott's  Seaside,  i.  347. 

Seaside,  i.  346. 

Sharp-tailed,  i.  344. 

Son'4,  i.  3^2. 

Swamp,  i.  342. 

Tree,  i.  332. 

Vesper,  i.  320. 

White-crowned,  i.  315. 

White-tliioated,  i.  31S. 

Vellow-wint;cd,  i.  329. 
S/ti/ti/a  clyf<cata,  ii.  300. 
Sffotyto     ciiiiiciilariii     floridana,    5. 
78. 

ciiniciilaria  hypogcra,  i.  78. 
Sphyni/icu^  viri-iits,  i.  450. 
S//)i/f>'  iiof(j/ii.'.  i,  350. 

pinus,  i.  351. 

/risf/s,  1.-^48. 
S/iza  ijiiioiiniin.  i.  298. 

tou'iisoufi,  i.  299. 
S/izc/Z-r  Incu'cii,  i.  335. 

mouticoliu  i.  332. 

/(illhfd,  i.  337. 

fiisillci,  i.  336. 

socialis,  i.  333. 
Spoonbill,  ii.  300. 

Koseate,  ii.  108. 
.Sprii,'tail,  i.  309. 
Squ.iwk,  ii.  qi. 
Stake  Driver,  ii.  99. 
Starling,  i.  82. 

Siarncciias  cyanoccphala,  ii.  14. 
Stclgidopteryx  serripenuis,  i.  403. 
Sfcyiorariiis  Ifliic^kaiidus,  ii.  259. 

parasiticus,  ii.  258. 


Sttrcoraritis  pomarinus,  ii.  257. 
Sterna  anathctiis,  ii.  228. 

autillaruiii,  ii.  225. 

dotijialli,  ii.  223, 

forstcri,  ii.  2if). 

fiilif^iiioui,  ii.  228. 

/liriiiido,  ii.  213. 

maxima,  ii.  217, 

paradisica,  ii.  220. 

saiidriiCiisis  aciijlavida,  ii.  222. 

trudcani,  ii.  22S. 

tsc/u\i;rax'a,  ii.  227. 
Stilt,  lil.ick-necked,  ii.  52. 
Stork,  Wood,  ii.   no. 
Striker,  (iannet,  ii.  217,  227. 

Little,  ii.  225. 
Strix pratiinola,  i.  75. 
St II nulla  mai^'iia,  i.  79. 

>nai;iia  tiicxiiana,  i.  82. 

tnagna  ncglccfa,  i.  82. 
St II ni IIS  viili^aris,  i.  82. 
Siila  bassana,  ii.  375. 

cyanops,  ii.  380. 

siila,  ii.  379. 

piscator,  ii.  3S0. 
Sunnncr  Red-bird,  i.  309. 

Yellow-bird,  i.  220. 
Siirnia  iiliila  caparoch,  i.  53. 
Swallow,  Hahania,  i.  403. 

Bank,  i.  401. 

I5arn,  i.  394. 

Chimney,  i.  463. 

Clitf,  i.  31/). 

Cuban  Cliff,  i.  403. 

Eave,  i.  39r). 

Ront^h-wiiiKcd,  i.  403. 

Singins,  i.  399. 

Tree.  i.  309. 

White-bellied,  i.  309. 
Swan,  Trumpeter,  ii.  299. 

Whistling,  ii.   296. 

Whooping,  ii.  299. 
Swift,  Chinniey,  i,  463. 
Sylvania  caiiadcnsis,  i,  227. 

microcfp/iala,  i,  265. 

mitrata,  i.  167. 
piisila,  \.  168. 
Sylvia  niniufa,  i.  ifiS. 
Symphcviia  snnipaliiiata,  ii.  146. 

sniiipalmata  .  ttomata,  ii.  149. 
Syrniinit  itchiilosiiiii,  i.  70. 

ncbiilosiim  allot i,  i.  71. 
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Tachycitteta  bicolor,  i.  ^99. 
T.inaKer,  I.ouisi.m.i,  i.  310. 
.Scirlct,  i.  joO. 
Summer,  i.  309. 
Tnntalmi  tocitlatof,  ii.  no. 
Tattler,  ii.  152. 
Te.ll,  Uliic-winged,  ii.  319. 
Cinnamon,  ii.  323. 
Euro;)ean.  ii.  323. 
Grecn-\vin,';ecl,  ii.  321. 
Teet'.i-t.-iil,  ii.  160. 
Tell-t.ile.  ii.  152. 
Tern,  Arctic,  ii.  220. 
Hlack.  ii.  230. 
liridjed,  ii.  228. 
Cabot's,  ii.  2.'!2. 
Caspian,  ii.  227. 
Cayenne,  ii.  217. 
Common,  ii.  213. 
Forstur's,  ii.  216. 
(hiil-l)illc(l,  ii.  218. 
Least,  ii.  225. 
Marsli,  ii.  21S. 
Roseate,  ii.  223. 
Royal,  ii.  2 [7. 
Sanilwicii,  ii.  222. 
Sliort-tailed,  ii.  230. 
Silvery,  ii.  225. 
Sooty,  ii.  22S. 
Tnidea's,  ii.  22S. 
White-winded  lUack,  ii.  231. 
Wilson's,  ii.    ;i  ^. 
T/ialass(\iicron  nilininatits,  i.  277. 
Thistle-bird.  i.  348. 
Thrasher,  Urown,  i.  192. 
Thrush,  Alice's,  i.  211. 
Bicknell's,  i.  212. 
Brown,  i.  \<)2. 
Golden-crowned,  i.  215. 
Gmy-checked,  i.  211. 
Hermit,  i.  205. 
Louisiana  Water,  i.  214. 
Olive-backed,  i.  211. 
Red-win,t;ed,  i.  202. 
Tawny,  i.  207. 
Varied,  i.  202. 
Water,  i.  212. 
Wilson's,  i.  207. 
Wood,  i.  202. 
Thryothorus  bnvickii,  i.  276. 

liidovicianus,  i.  272,  275. 
Tinker,  ii.  410. 


Tip-up,  ii.  160, 
Titlark,  i.  jiu. 
Titmouse,  Tulted,  i.  143. 
TotauusjLvtfis,  ii.  154. 
HiclitUi'lciiiiis,  ii.  ija, 
ncbitUtriiu,  ij,  159. 
Oihrofus,  ii.  159. 
Sdliliitiiis,  ii.  157, 
Towlue.  i.  35y. 

White-eyed,  i.  361. 
Triiixa  .v/////,?.  ij.  12S. 
iil/'in,i  /■iiJjiia,  ii.  136, 
bail  it  ii,  ii.  142. 
can  Hi  IIS,  ii.  140. 
fcrrui^iiica,  ii.  125. 
fusiiiolUs,  ii.  1 29. 
T>i)ii;ii  muritiiihi.ix,  134, 
mat  iiliitit,  ii,  1  ;o. 
miniitillii,  ii,    136, 
Troc/iiliis  coliiln  is,  i.  457, 
Troi^Lhlytcs  a'cJoii,  i.  266. 
aciloii  /'ar/ciiiiiiiii,  i.  270. 
nMit-ritiiiiiii,  i.  270. 
/l/rW(i/is,  i.  :?;o. 
Tropic-bird,  Rcil-billed,  11.381. 

Vellow-billed,  ii.  3S2. 
Troupial,  i.  82. 

Tryiii^itis  subnincoUis,  ii.  132. 
Turd  lis  a/iii<r,  i.  .mi. 

aliiiir  bickitclli.  \.  212, 
aonalasihku  f'allasii,  i.  205. 
fiisicsccns,  i.  207. 
iliaciis,  1.  202. 
mitstt'liiiiis,  i.  202. 
ustiilatiis  swainsonii.  \.  211. 
Turkey.  Wild.  ii.  15. 
Turnstone,  ii.  71. 
TympiiHiu  lilts  amcricamis,  ii.  35. 

cn/'iifo,  ii.  38. 
Tyrannus  doininiccnsis,  i.  414. 
tyrainius,  i.  404. 
Virficalis,  i.  409. 


Ulula  cincrca,  i.  64. 
Uria  hmivia ,  ii.  401. 

troilc,  ii.  3()S. 
Urinator  anticits,  ii. 

iwbcr,  ii.  388. 

liimmc,  ii.  393. 


391- 


VancUus  vanclltis,  ii.  70, 
\'eery,  i.  207. 
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I'ino  M/ii,  i.  iSo. 

j/(i-//roiis,  i.  174. 

Jlavoviritlis,  i.  1S6. 

gilviis,  i.  I  So. 

novcboraccnsis^  i.  17S. 

no-il>oraccnsis  iitaynardi,  i.  i8o. 

vitvacciis,  i.  1S2. 

pltiluddphicus,  i.  1S6. 

solitariiis,  i.  176. 

soli/arius  althola,  i.  177, 
Vireo,  IJell's,  i.  iSo. 

Hluclieaded,  i.    176. 

Key  Wc^t.  i.  i.So. 

Moimtu'.'i  S'/iitaiy,  i.  177. 

Pliiladelphia,  i.  1S6. 

Kcd-eyed,  i.  1S2. 

Solitary,  i.  176. 

Warljlint;,  i.  iSo. 

Wliite-eyed.  i.  17S. 

\'ello\v-giccn,  i.  1S6. 

^■ulI<)\v-tlll■(lated,  i.  174. 
Vulture,  Black,  1.  4. 

Turkey,  i.  i. 

Wa-^tail,  White,  i,  203. 
Warbler,  Audubon's,  i.  220. 

liachniairs,  i.  261 . 

I5ay-breastcd,  i.  237. 

Hlack  and  White,  i.  3S9, 

Black  and  Yellow,  i.  224. 

Blackl)urnian.  i.  232. 

Black-poll,  i.  2  ,S. 

Black-throated  Blue,  i.  2.15. 

Black-throated  (ireen,i.  230. 

Blue.  i.  2.(7. 

l>lue  Mountain,  i.  2(-i^. 

BIue-\vint;('d,  i.  258. 

Blue  V'ellow-backcd,  i.  244. 

Brewster's,  i.  265. 

Canadian,  i.  227. 

Cape  May.  i.  226. 

Carbonated,  i.  265. 

Cerulean,  i.  247. 

Chestnut-sided,  i.  235. 


Cincinnati,  i.  265, 
Connicticut,  1.  ^■^t,. 
Golden-winced,  i.  260. 
(iray-headed.  i.  253. 
Hemlock,  i.  233. 
Hooded,  i.  167. 
Kentucky,  i.  246. 
Kirtland's,  i.  265. 


257. 
265. 


256. 


Warbler,  Lawrence's,  i.  265. 

Ma^'nolia.  i.  224. 

Mourning,  i.  251. 

Myrtle,  i.  217. 

Nashville,  i.  263. 

Orange-crowned,  i.  264. 

Falni,  i.  220. 

Parula,  i.  244. 

Pine,  i.  239. 

Prairie,  i.  242. 

Prothonotary,  i. 

Small-headed,  i. 

Summer,  i.  220. 

Swainson's. 

Sycamore,  1.  229 

Tennessee,  i.  261. 

Town^ends,  i.  265. 

WilsonV.  i.   16S. 

Worm-eating,  i.  255. 

\'ell'.iw,  i.  220. 

Vellow-crcnvncd,  i.  217. 

Vellow-palni,  i.  219. 

Yellow  Ked-i)oll.  i.  219. 

Yellow-runiped.  i.  217. 

Yellow-diroatcd.  i,  228. 
Water  Hen,  ii.  203. 
Water  Wagtail,  i.  212. 
Wavcy,  ii.  2S1. 

Blue,  ii.  2S3. 
Waxwing,  Bohemian,  i. 

Cedar,  i.  154. 
Whale-bird,  ii.  ^5. 
Wheatear,  i.  200. 
Whip-poor-will.  i.  467. 
Whiskey  lack.  i.  13S. 
Whistler,  ii.  340,  351. 
Widgeon,  ii.  311-313. 
Willet,  ii.  I4f). 

Western,  ii.  140. 
IVi/sottiii  tiiiiiitta,  i.  i^S. 
Wilson's  Blackcap,  i.  168. 
Woodcock,  ii.  176. 

Black,  i.  444. 

iuiropean,  ii.  170. 
Woodpecker,    .American    tiuec-toed,   i. 
4;<>. 

•Arctic  three-toed,  i.  455. 

Banded-backed,  i.  436. 

Black-b  icked,  i.  455. 


152. 


■♦^-• 


Downv. 
Golden-winged,  i.  438. 
Hairy,  i.  451. 
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Woodpecker,  Ivory-billed,  i.  441. 

Pigeon,  i.  43S. 

Plicated,  i.  444. 

Ked-bellied,  i.  44S. 

Red-cockackd,  i.  454. 

Ked-headed,  i.  446. 
Wren,  1-  wick's,  i.  276. 

Carolina,  i.  272 

Florida,  i.  275. 

Hoiise,  i.  20'i. 

Long-billed  Marsh,  i.  279. 

Long-iailed  House,  i.  276. 

Mari.'.n's  .Marsh,  i.  280. 

Mocking,  '}.  2J2. 

Parknian's,  i.  270. 

Short-billed  Marsh,  i.  277. 

Winter,  i.  270. 

Wood,  i.  200,  270. 


Xanthocefbaiusxanthoceflialus,  i.  102. 
Xcma  iabtnii,  ii.  234. 

Vellow-bird,  i.  34S. 
Yellow-legs,  ii.  1^4. 

Greater,  ii.  152. 

Lesser,  ii.  154. 

Suinnier,  ii.  154. 

Winter,  ii.  152, 
Yellow-tliroat,  Florida,  i.  251. 

Maryland,  i.  249. 

Western,  i,  251. 

y.oui'ida  zciiaida,  ii.  10. 
/'Ciuihiiiia  niatioiira,  ii.  11. 
Zoiiotih/iiii  /iiii.i>/-/iiys,  1.  315. 
albicoliis,  i.  31S. 


